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Phas of AC. B 


iB the defire of literary fame were the chief mo- 

tive for f{ubmitting to public notice the following 
fheets, the writer is not fo far blinded by felf-love, 
as not to be confcious of having failed of his objeé. 
The fimple narrative of a journey is perhaps as little 
a proper fource of reputation for elegance of com- 
pofition, as a journey of the kind defcribed is in 
itfelf of the pleafures of fenfe. But the prefent, 
from various circumftances, comprehends fo {mall a 
portion of what might be expected from the obferv- 
ations of feveral years, that he has been often dif- 
pofed to give it a different title. 


The retrofpeé on the events of his life which are 
briefly mentioned in the enfuing pages, offers him a 


a mixed 
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mixed fenfation. The hopes with which he under- 
took the voyage, even without being very fanguine, 
contrafted with the difappointment with which he 
now fits down to relate its occurrences, allow him 
little fatisfa@tion from what has been executed. He 
feels, however, fome confidence of not experiencing 
fevere cenfure when his defign fhall be underftood. 
The work is not offered as elaborate or perfe&t. The 
account of Dar-Fir fills up a vacancy in the geo- 
graphy of Africa; and of a country fo little known, 
the information obtained fhould not be eftimated by 
its quantity, but by its authenticity. Sitting in a 
chamber in Kahira or Tripoli, it is eafy to give a 
plaufible account of Northern Africa, from Sennaar 
and Gondar to Tombuétoo and Fez. It would not 
be difficult even to fan@ion it by the authority of 
‘the Jelabs. Thefe people are never.at a lofs what- 
ever queftion is afked them, and if they know not 
the name of the place inquired for, they recolleé& 
fome other place of a name a little refembling it in 
found, and defcribe what they never heard of by 
what they know. With regard to manners they 
are as little to be relied on. Ask but a leading 

queftion, 
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queftion, and all the miracles of antiquity, of dog- 
headed nations, and men with tails, will be de- 
{cribed, with their fituation, habits, and paftimes. 


But their defcriptions; when given without the 
{malleft appearance of interefted views, if verified 
on the fpot, are -conftantly found defeétive or 
erroneous. obra ie 


The writer is aware, that when the length of the 
time he paffed in Dar-Fir is confidered, the fhort 
account here given will appear, to perfons accuf- 
tomed to the bufy fcenes of Europe, but very im- 
perfeatly to fill up the void. . Confiding, however, 
that thofe of more reflection and experience in tra- 
velling, will be better pleafed with a fhort and clear 
narrative of what really happened, than by frivolous 
anecdotes or remarks, inferted merely to {well the 
fize of the volume, he has contented himfelf with 
extracting from his journal the principal occurrences 
during his refidence there, and giving them the con- 
neétion required; at the fame time omitting nothing 
that could any way contribute to throw light on 

| a 2 the 
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the ftate of the country, or character of the inha- 
bitants. 


A more creative imagination would have drawn 
more animated pictures; a mind more difpofed to 
obfervation would have collected more facts and in- 
cidents; and a more vigorous intellect would have 
converted thofe faéts and incidents into materials of 
more interefting and more ftriking inveftigation. 
The defcriptions would have been more impreflive, 
and the deductions more profound. 


The prefent work has the merit of being com- 
pofed from obfervations made in the places and on 
the fubjeéts defcribed. But the praife of fidelity, 
the only one to which the writer lays claim, cannot 
be received till another fhall have traced his foot- 
fteps. 


With refpect to Egypt a greater number of per- 
fons may be found who are qualified to decide, and 
there is not the fame reafon for fufpenfion of judg- 
ment. 

Without 
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Without pretending to any extraordinary fources 
of information, the writer hopes, that what is here 
faid will afford fome little fatisfaction to thofe who 
with for the lateft information concerning that coun- 
try. He arrogates not to himfelf the praife of aug- 
menting greatly the fum of knowlege already to be 
found in books; but very widely difperfed, and 
within the reach of comparatively few perfons. 


Innumerable books have been written on Egypt, 
but none of them, in our language, can pretend 
toa popular plan. Thofe of Pococke and Norden 
are moft known to ourfelves—valuable works for all 
that concerns the antiquities, and they are by no 
means fuperfeded. The form and price, however, 
at this time keep them out of the hands of the 
greater number. 


Niebuhr’s writings require not an additional te 
timony of their value; but the profeffed object of 
his voyage was Arabia; and the account of Egypt 
is only incidental. 


Volney 
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Volney and Savary are in the public hands, and 
no attempt fhall be made to influence its judgment 
of their works. The talents of the former are well 
known; but he faw the Eaft with no favourable 
eye; and his manner in fpeaking of Egypt will be 
found materially different from that here adopted. © 


Of Syria the Author could expect to fay little that 
is new, after the numberlefs defcriptions which have 
already been publifhed, and he has oe ufed 


great rapidity in his narrative. 


In Kahira, the fources of information are few and 
{canty. A traveller may remain there many months, 
without finding his ideas of the country, or its in- 
habitants, much more clear or precife. 


The Europeans, there immured as prifoners, may 
be reafonably excufed for haftening their commer- 
cial advantages, and, whenever unengaged by that 
object, for amufing themfelves in trying to forget 
the place in which their ill fortune has obliged them 
to refide. Thofe who are found there, with every 

difpofition 
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difpofition to accommodate {trangers, and receiving 
them always with complacency and kindnefs, are 
yet, with few exceptions, not of the order of men 
moft able to generalize their ideas, and avail them- 
felves to the utmoft of the information which acci- 


dent throws in their way. 


The Greeks, whofe inquifitive turn, and more 
intimate connection with the people at large and 
with the government, make them more familiar 
with characters and occurrences, rarely reprefent 
things as they really are, but as they feel them, or 
would have them to be. Where their report is not 
entirely imaginary, their portraits are like thofe of 
Lely, all adorned with nicely-combed locks and a 
fringed neckcloth. They mark no character, but as 
it appears to their prejudices; give no hiftory that is 
not interlarded with their own fables ; and defcribe 
no place but in the vague and fuperficial manner that 
fatisfies their own ignorance, 


The Copts who, it might be fuppofed, would be 
accurately informed of all that relates to the govern- 
ment 
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ment and hiftory of the country, have no fentiment 
of antient glory, and are wholly immerfed in gain 
or pleafure. | 

Settled in the compofure of ignorance, they can- 
not conceive the motive of minute inquiries; and 
timid and referved, they fear to difcover even what 
they know. 


The more liberal among the Mohammedan eccle- 
fiaftics, may be fafely confulted for what concerns 
literature and the laws, and fome few of them are 
communicative ; but in general they defpife ftran- 
gers, and do not readily anfwer queftions not of the 
moft ordinary occurrence. On the whole, the moft 
intelligent and communicative among the people of 
Kahira are the Mohammedan merchants, of a cer- 
tain rank, who have vifited various parts of the em- 
pire, and who have learned to think that all wifdom 
is not confined to one country or one race of men; 
and who having been led to mix, farft by neceflity 
and then by choice, with various nations, preferve 
their attachment to their own perfuafion, without 


thinking 
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thinking all the reft of mankind dogs and ac- 
curfed, 


The general defign of the Writer, as will be feen 
in the fequel, was of fuch a nature, that, without 
being extremely fanguine, he might have hoped to 
execute a confiderable part of it. His profpedts 
the firft year were darkened by an unexpected dif- 
appointment on his arrival at Afflan; concerning 
which he may fay, without any difpofition to com- 
plaint, that he felt it feverely. Another winter 
furnifhed him with a little more information and 
more experience: but ftill, as he afterwards un- 
fortunately difcovered, by no means all that was 
neceffary to his purpofe. 


He might have appeared in Dar-Fiir as a Mo- 
hammedan, if he had known that the character was 
neceflary to his perfonal fecurity, or to his unre- 
{trained paflage; but, from the accounts he received 
in Kahira, among the people of Soidan no violent 
animofity was exhibited againft Chriftians. The 
character of the converts to Mohammedifm, among 


b the 
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the black nations, was, according to the general 
voice of the Egyptians who travelled among them, 
mild and tolerant. A difpofition fo generally ac- 
knowleged, that the more zealous among the latter 
are little fcrupulous in honouring them with the 
appellation of Cafe. His furprife therefore was 
not inconfiderable at finding, on his arrival, that an 
unbeliever in the infallibility of the Koran was more 
openly perfecuted, and more frequently infulted, 
than in Kahira itfelf. | 


The information received, previoufly to his de- 
parture in 1793, taught the writer to expect, from 
having chofen the route of what is called the Sou- 
dan Caravan, the choice of a free paflage to Sennaar, 
which would, without much doubt, have fecured 
him an entrance into Hadbée/b, under the condué 
of the Fungni, who trade there: for the Firian 
monarch, had his favour not been withdrawn in 
confequence of falfe infinuations, would readily have 
accorded a fafe-condu& through Kordofan, which 
was all that circumftances required. The being 
removed a few weeks journey too far to the Weft- 
ward, was no objection, when he reflected on the 

confufion 
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confufion then reigning at Sennaar, and that in pro- 
portion as the road he took was indire@, the lefs 
fufpicion would be entertained of him as a Frank, 
the greater experience he muft acquire among the 
people of the interior, and the more eafily he eas 
be fuffered to pafs as a mere trader. 


He had been idghien that the expeditions in queft 
of flaves, undertaken by the people of Fiir and its 
neighbourhood, extended often forty or more days 
tothe Southward. This, at the loweft computation, 
gave a diftance of five degrees on a meridian, and 
the fingle hope of penetrating fo much farther 
Southward than any preceding traveller, was worth 
an effort to realize. He owns, -he did not then 
forefee all the inconveniences of being expofed, on 
the one hand, to the band of plunderers whom he 
was to accompany, and on the other, to the juft 
refentment of the wretched viétims whom they were 
to enthral. Perhaps thofe very evils were magnified 
greatly beyond their real value by the Furians to 
whom he applied, and who were predetermined not 
to allow him to pa{s. 

| b 2 Another 
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Another inducement to this route was, that part 
of it was reprefented to lie along the banks of the 
Bahr-el-abiad, which he had always conceived to 
be the true Nile, and which apparently no Eu- 
ropean had ever feen. To have traced it to its 
fource was rather to be wifhed than expected; but 
he promifed himfelf to reach a part of it near 
enough to that fource, to enable him to determine 
in what latitude and direction it was likely to exift. 
It is unneceflary to obferve, that, had either of thefe 
objects been realized, much interefting matter muft 
have occurred in the courfe of the route. He could 
not in the fequel difcover that the armed expedi- 
tions of the Firians extend to any high reaches of 


the Bahr-el-abiad. 


Another object, perhaps in the eyes of fome the 
moft important of the three, was to pafs to one or 
more of the extended and populous empires to the 
Weftward. Africa, to the North of the Niger, as 
is certified from the late difcoveries, is almoft uni- 
verfally Mohammedan; and to have been well re- 
ceived among one of the nations of that defcription, 

would 
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would have been a ftrong prefumption in favour of 
future efforts. He expected in that road to have 
feen part of the Wiger, and even though he had 
been ftriftly reftrained to the direct road from Dar- 
Fir through Bernou and thence to Fezzan and 
Tripoli, an opportunity muft have offered of verify- 
ing feveral important geographical pofitions, and 
obferving many faés worthy remembrance relative 
to commerce and general manners; or, if thofe 
defigns had entirely failed, at leaft of marking 
a rough outline of the route, and facilitating the 
progrefs of fome future traveller. 


So fixed was his intention of executing fome one 
of thefe plans, that near three years of fuffering 
were unable to abate his refolution; and the pain 
he endured at being ultimately compelled to relin- 
quifh them, had induced him to negle& the only 
opportunity that was likely to offer of perfonal 
deliverance, till the deftitution of the means of liv- 
ing roufed him from his lethargy; and the ridicule 
of his Mohammedan friends, who, fatalifts as they 
are, yield to circumftances, inftructed him that to 

defpair 
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defpair was weaknefs and not fortitude; and that 
the frail offspring of hope, nurfed by credulity, 
and not by prudence, marks the morbid tempera- 
ment of the mind that conceived it. 


_ The following papers would perhaps have been 
fomething lefs imperfe@, if what was originally 
committed to writing had been altogether within | 
the reach of the writer, when he began to prepare 
them for publication. Two accidents, however, - 
both equally unforefeen, rendered abortive his hope 
of compenfating in fome meafure: for the general 
failure in his defign, by greater exaétnefs and detail 
as to the particulars of what he had aatually-{een. 


’ The loffes he had fuftained: in Soudan, were not 
very important, comprifing only fome fpecimens of 
minerals, vegetables, and other cumbrous materials, 
which he defigned to have brought with him. On 
his arrival in Kahira, he thought it would be an 
impediment, in his journey through Syria, to tranf- 
port all he poffeffed thither, and therefore caufed the 
greater part of his baggage to be fent to Alexan-~ 
| dria; 
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dria; among which were copies “of fuch papers as 
he thought leaft unfit for the ufe of a third perfon. 
In the number he regrets a regifter of the caravans 
which had arrived in Kahira from Fir fince the 
year of Hejira 1150, containing an account of 
their numbers, and many other curious particulars; 
copied from a book belonging to the fhech of the 
flave-market in Kahira. 

A kind of general itinerary, in the hand-writing 
of a Jelab of his acquaintance, containing the roads 
of Eaftern Africa. 

A vocabulary of the Firian language, _ ii aha 
by himfelf. 

Some remarks on natural hiftory. 

b Lift of names of places both in Egypt and’ Fir 
written by an Arab. 

The detail of particulars relating to fe time Me 
manner of his obfervations in Aftronomy, with other 
remarks tending to illuftrate the geography of his 
route, | 


To return to a few confiderations on the prefent 
intercourfe between Egypt and Abyflinia. 
Towards 
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- Towards the cfofe of the year 1796, I was told 
by the Coptic patriarch, that for the preceding nine 
years or more, no communication had taken place 
between Egypt and Abyflinia. Two men pretend- 
ing to be priefts of that country, came in 1793 to 
Kahira, but it was afterwards difcovered that they 
were either not Abyflins, or fugitives, and’ with- 
out authority or commiflion. The interception of 
their intercourfe by land might be caufed by. the 
unfettled ftate of Sennaar and Nubia. ‘Slaves from 
Abyffinia are ufually brought by the Red Sea from 
Méfuah to Jidda, and many of them are fold in 
Mecca, though but few reach Kahira by way of 
Cofsir and Suez. Gold fometimes comes to market 
by the fame route, and the Abyfiins are thence ~ 
fupplied with fuch foreign commodities as they ftand 
in need of, 


To the flaves of Habbefh no very marked pre- 
ference is fhewn in Egypt. They are more beautiful 
than thofe of Soudan; but the price of the two kinds, 
ceteris paribus, is nearly the fame. 


A prieft 
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A prieft of the Propaganda, ‘a native of Egypt, 
and confequently poffefling every advantage of lan- 
guage and local knowlege, during my abfence to 
the Southward, had endeavoured to penetrate into 
Abyffinia. Having reached Sennaar, he was dif- 
fuaded by the people of that city from attempting 
to proceed. Unmindful of their reprefentations he 
profecuted his journey, but was affaflinated between 


Sennaar and Teawa. 


The Propagandifts had a fingle miffionary, a na- 
tive’ of Habbefh, at Gondar, and ftyled Bifhop of 
Adel, but concealing himfelf under the exterior 
of a phyfician. In 1796, the order at Kahira 
told me that they had received no authentic intel- 
ligence concerning him during feveral years pre- 
ceding. 


At Suez, March 1793, I met an Armenian mer- 
chant, who had formerly traded to Abyflinia, and 
feemed a man of intelligence. He told me that he 
was at Gondar while Bruce was there, and that 
Yakib was univerfally talked of with praife. This 


Cc mer- 
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merchant narrated of his own accord the ftory of 
fhooting a wax-candle through feven fhields; but 
when I afked him if Bruce had been at the Abyf- 
finian fource of the Nile, he affirmed that he never 
was there. He obferved that Bruce had been ap- 
pointed governor of Rés-e/-Fi/, a province in which 
Arabic is fpoken. My informer added, that. the 
Abyflins were a grofs ignorant people, and often 
ate raw flefh. 


In Dar-Fir a Bergoo merchant, named Hadyji 
Hamédd, who had long refided in Sennaar, and was 
in Bruce’s party from Gondar to Sennaar, faid that 
Yakib had been highly favoured in the Abyffinian 
court, and lived f{plendidly. He was often obferv- 
ing the flars, &c. Both my informers agreed that 
he had been governor of Ras-el-Fil; and both, that 
he had never vifited the Abyflinian fource of the 
Nile, efteemed the real one in that ignoranc 
country. 


An Englifhman under the name of Robarts came 
to Alexandria in 1788, and after a fhort ftay pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded to Kahira. His intention was, it is faid, to 
have penetrated into Abyflinia by way of Maffuah. 
While at Kahira he applied repeatedly to the Coptic 
Patriarch for a letter from him to the head of the 
Abyffin church; with which the latter, under 
various pretences, conftantly refufed to furnifh him. 
He continued at Kahira feveral months, and after- 
wards found his way to Moccha. Repeated attempts 
were made by him to execute his projeéted voyage 
to the oppofite territory, but all without fuccefs. 
The perfons from whom I received this information, 
and who, as would feem, derived it from his own 
authority, affured me that he had encountered al- 
moft infurmountable obftacles, and been obliged to 
fubmit even to perfonal indignities. They allowed 
too that this gentleman was far from being unqua- 
lified for the enterprize, in judgment, experience, 
or phyfical force. The fame perfons acquainted me 
that he had afterwards advanced to the Mogul pe- 
ninfula, and had accompanied the Britifh troops, 
during two campaigns, again{ft the ufurper of My- 
fore, in various parts of the peninfula. He even 
returned to Alexandria after the treaty of Seringa- 

c:2 patam, 
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patam; and at that place, being attacked by an 
acute difeafe, breathed his laft in the Francifcan 
convent there eftablifhed. More authentic and in- 
terefting materials refpecting this traveller, may 
poffibly have reached this country. Yet I thought 
it not improper, to mention thefe few particulars, 
which may tend to illuftrate the nature of a voyage 
to Abyflinia. 


The errors in African geography are numerous, 
and proceed from various caufes. Among thofe 
caufes, however, are particularly to be enumerated, 


That the fame province has often one name 
in the language of that province, and another in 
Arabic. Of the places called indifcriminately Fertiz 
by the Arabs, each little diftri@ has an appropriate 
name. 


Again, the name of a {mall province is occa- 
fionally taken for a large one, and vice ver/fé. 
Babr is applied to a great lake, as well as to a river. 
Dar is a kingdom, and is fometimes applied to a 


village, and often to a diftria. 
Fur 
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.. Fér feems to be an Arabic name, fignifying in 
that tongue a Deer; and, it may be conjectured, 
has been applied to that people in the fame fenfe as 
Tow/bén, a hare, is by the Turks to the natives of 
the Greek iflands—from the rapidity of their flight 


before the Mohammedan conquerors. 


) Nothing can well be more vague than the ufe of 
the word Soudan or Séidan. Among the Egyptians 
and Arabs Ber-es-Soudan is the place where the 
caravans arrive, when they reach the firft habitable 
part of Dar-Fir: but that country feems its 
eaftern extremity; for I never heard it applied to 
Kordofan or Sennaar. It is ufed equally in Dar- 
Fur to exprefs the country to the Weft; but on the 
whole feems ordinarily applied to fignify that part 
of the land of the blacks neareft Egypt. 


An innovation as to the orthography of fome 
proper names, it is fuppofed, will not appear affected 
or improper, when the reafon is explained; as Ka- 
hira, Damiatt, Rafbid, for Cairo, Damietta, Ro- 
fetto. It is of fome ufe in appellatives to approxi- 
mate to the pronunciation of the natives, and there 

can 
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can be as little reafon for receiving Arabic names 
through the medium of the Italian, as for adopting 
the French way of writing Greek ones, as Denys for 
Dionyfius, and Tite-Live tor'Titus Livius. Kahira and 
Rafhid have each of them their proper meaning in 
Arabic.—In Italian they have no meaning. The 
only rule obferved has been, to bring back proper 
names to the original pronunciation, as far as might 
be done without obfcurity. 


Where a circumflex has been put over a vowel it 
is to denote its length, or fomething exotic in the 
enunciation. An approach to fyftematic regularity 
would have been attempted in exprefling Arabic 
words by Roman letters, but the author freely owns 
that no rule, at once general in its ufe and fimple 
and eafy enough to be remembered, has yet occurred 
tohim. He has therefore added the original word, 
wherever it could in any degree tend to illuftration 
or precifion. 


The word Turk is never applied to fignify a pro- 
feflor of Mohammedifm, an indefinite mode of 
defignation, that occafions perpetual confufion in 


{peaking 
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{peaking of the affairs of the Eaft. The defign 


was, to confine that. term to the natives of Europe 
and Afia Minor. Arab is applied equally to the 
inhabitants of Syria, Egypt, and the coaft of Bar- 
bary, as well as to thofe of Arabia Proper, whether 
villagers or wanderers. The wandering tribes are 
however more frequently marked by the terms Be- 


douin and Muggrebin. 


The orthography of the word Calif conveys no 
idea of the ftrong guttural letter with which it com- 
mences ; it is therefore here written Cha/Zf, or more 
properly Chalife. He is no. ftranger to the Turkifh 
word Bek or Beg; but as. thofe whofe enunciation 
of that language is efteemed moft correét, but 
faintly articulate the confonant which terminates it, 
he has retained the common orthography Bey. In 
general, the original language is efteemed the -cri- 
terion of fpelling; and if the fame word be occa- 
fionally fpelled in two different ways, it is only 
becaufe they are both equally near to that original. 


Weights 
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Weights and ‘Meafures. 
One off of Kahira —=Sfodr hundred drams. ) 
One rota/ = one hundred forty-four drams. 
One votal filk of Syria = two hundred twenty-nine and 
a half drams. 
The Cantar is rotals == 102—105—110—120—130, 
variable according to the commodity. 


Fewels, Gold, and Silver. 


One kerat = 4 grains, 

One dram or dirhem — 16 kerats. 
One mitkal = 24 kerats. 

One wekié == 8: drams. 


Meafure of Cloth, &c. 


Pike of Conftantinople, called Draa Stambuli, Arab.; 
Turk. Aindazi, is ufed for felling cloth and filk. It 
amounts to twenty-feven inches. 


Pike of Kahira, ufed for other articles = eighteen inches. 
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Anient Walls and Ruins—The two Ports—Refervoirs—Vegeta- 


tion — Antiquities — Population — Government — Commerce — 


Manufaétures—Anecdote of recent Fiftory. 


6 ae tranfit from the coafts of Britain to thofe of Egypt 
was marked by nothing that can intereft or amufe, urlefs it be 
the contraft between the phenomena of winter on the former, 
with thofe which ftrike the view on approaching the latter. A 
fea voyage is always tedious, except to the merchant and the 
mariner; and therefore, though our’s was attended with every 
favourable circumftance, and occupied no more than twenty-fix 
days, there is {carcely any thing relative to it that can afford 
entertainment in the recital. I arrived in Egypt on the 1oth 


of January 1792. 
B Alexandria 
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Alexandria now exhibits very few marks, by which it could 
be recognized as one of the principal monuments of the magni- 
ficence of the conqueror of Afia, the emporium of the eaft, and 
the chofen theatre of the far-fought luxuries of the Roman 
Triumvir, and the Egyptian queen. Its decay doubtlefs has 
been gradual ; but fifteen centuries, during which it has been 
progreffive, have evinced its antient opulence by the flownefs 
of its fall. 


The prefent walls are of Saracenic ftructure, and therefore 
can determine nothing with refpect to the antient dimenfions of 
the city*. They are lofty, being in fome places more than 
forty feet in height, and apparently no where fo little as twenty. 
But, though fubftantial and flanked with towers, they could 
offer no refiftance, unlefs it were againft the Mamluk cavalry, 
which alone the inhabitants fear, and accordingly keep them in: 
fome repair. They alfo furnith a fufficient fecurity againft the 
Bedouins, who live part of the year on the banks of the canal, 
and often plunder the cattle in the neighbourhood. The few 
flocks and herds, which are deftined to fupply the wants of the 
city, are paftured on the herbage, of which the'vicinity of the 
canal favours the growth, and generally brought in at night, 
when the two gates are fhut; as they alfo are whenever it is 
known that hoftile tribes are encamped near them. 


* Volney has confidered the walls of Alexandria as of antient ftructure. But 
D’Anville had before rejefted that idea, and the fragments of columns, &c, 
worked into the mafonry, fhew that he is right. 
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Thefe Saracenic walls prefent nothing curious, except fome 
ruinous towers: and the only remain of the antient city worth 
notice is a colonnade, near the gate leading to Rafhid, of which, 
however, only a few columns remain; and what is called the 
amphitheatre on the fouth eaft, a rifing ground, whence is a 
fine view of the city and port. Of the fingular fuburb ftyled 
Necropolis, or “* The City of the Dead,’ no remain exifts. 


It cannot be fuppofed that the antient city fhould have occu- 
pied only the fmall fpace contained within the prefent inclofure. 
The priftine wall was certainly far more extenfive than the 
prefent: yet even of this only an inconfiderable portion between 
the two ports is now filled with habitations. —What remains is 
laid out in gardens, which fupply fuch fruits and vegetables as 
are-fuited to the climate and foil, and the natives are moft ac- 
cuftomed to ufe for food; or left wafte, and ferving as a recep- 
tacle for offal and rubbifh; being in part rendered unfit for 
culture by the ruins which cover the furface to a confiderable 
depth. For, though it be not now poffible to determine the 
antient boundaries of the city, or to affign with precifion the 
fite of its more remarkable edifices, thefe veftiges of former 
magnificence yet remain. Heaps of rubbifh are on all fides 
vifible, whence every fhower of rain, not to mention the induftry 
of the natives in digging, difcovers pieces of precious marble, 
and fometimes antient coins, and fragments of fculpture. 


The harbour on the eaft, ftyled, I know not why, the new 
port, which in all appearance could never have been a very 
good one, from the rocky. nature of the bottom, has the farther 

B 2 difadvantage 
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difadvantage of partaking in the agitation of the fea when cer-_ 
tain winds prevail. The European veffels which frequent it 
are, however, enabled, with fome precautions, to lie at’ anchor 
fecurely, to the number of about twenty. They are confined 
to this {mall fpace, which bears no proportion to the whole 
extent of the harbour, by the fhallownefs of the water, which 
feems in fome degree the effet of great quantities of ballaft, 
that from time to time have been difcharged within its limits. 
The Government pays no regard to this practice, which yet in 
the end muft render the port ufelefs, It is currently reported 
in the place, and many marks yet exift to give credibility to 
that report, as well as the defign of Norden, which fo reprefents 
it, that the water, within the memory of perfons now living, 
reached the gate of the old cuftom-houfe; which I now find re- 
moved many fathoms from the water’s edge. So that it would 
feem the fea is retiring, and that nature, rather than any weaker 
agent, has effected the change. The old port, allotted to the 
Mohammedans, is fpacious, though fomewhat of lefs extent 
than the other. There is throughout a depth of five or fix 


fathom ; and in many places more: the anchorage is generally 
fecure. ! 


The city extends along a part of the ifthmus and the penin- 
fula; at the eaftern extremity of which is fituated a fort, where 
it would feem may formerly have ftood the Pharos. This fort 
is now ruinous, and is joined with the continent by a mole 
built of ftone, and in which are wrought arches, to weaken the 
effect of the water. It has been fheltered by a wall on the weft 
fide, now alforuinous. The houfes, which are chiefly mafonry, 


are 
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are commonly of more than one ftory, and well adapted to the 
mode of living among the inhabitants. Though rain occa- 
fionally fall in the autumn, a flat roof is found to anfwer every 
purpofe of fecurity from the weather, and accordingly it is the 
general form of the dwelling-houfes. 


Of the deep and capacious refervoirs, which preferved the 
water of the Nile during the annual fubfidence of that river, 
and of which there was probably a feries, continued from one 
to the other extremity of the city, not more than feven remain 
fit for ufe. From thefe the citizens are at this time fupplied ; 
and, as they are fome way removed from the inhabited quarter, 
a few of the poorer clafs obtain a fubfiftence by drawing the 
water, and carrying it on camels from houfe to houfe ; and for 
each camel’s load they receive four or five paras, about two- 
pence. The roofs of thefe cifterns or refervoirs are fupported 
by mafly timber, They have probably been thus conftructed 
at the beginning, as it is difficult to fuppofe that the modern 
Alexandrians fhould entirely have changed fo effential a part, 
and have chofen to fubftitute wood for ftone, in a place where 
the former is extremely fcarce, and the other very abundant. 


The elevation of the city above the level of the fea is {mall ; 
and it feems very difficult to render it capable of offering any 
formidable refiftance to an external enemy. 


_ The foil, wherever a vegetable mould is difcoverable, is light, 
and favourable to any kind of culture; but it has apparently 
been brought there for the purpofe, as the natural foil feems 


wholly 
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wholly unfit for cultivation, being throughout either fand or 
ftone. ‘The orange and lemon are found in the gardens here, 
but not in great quantities. The dates are good, though not 
of the moft efteemed kind. Yet they are found the moft pro- 
fitable article that the owner of the ground can cultivate. And 
accordingly thefe trees, with which the gardens are filled, not only 
relieve the eye from the dry whitenefs of buildings, and the fandy 
foil; but well repay the owners for the trouble required to manage 
them, and for the fpace they occupy to the exclufion of almoft 
every thing elfe. The greater number of efculent herbs, or 
roots, that are common among us, may be raifed here, without 
any other difficulty than that of watering. The fruit trees that 
I have remarked as peculiar to the place, are the nebbek (Pal- 
urus Athenei) and the kithné (Caffia Ke/bta, ) the latter of which 
is alfo found in the Weft Indies. The former bears a fmall 
fruit like the cherry in fize, and having a ftone of the fame 
kind ; but very different in colour and flavour, which more re~ 
femble thofe of the apple. 


The chief monuments of antiquity remaining in any degree 
perfeét, are the column, ufually but improperly termed of 
Pompey *, and the obelifk. On the former, not even fo much 
of the infcription as Pococke copied is now to be diftinguifhed. 
There is alfo a farcophagus or cheft of ferpentine marble in the 
great mofque, which is ufed fora ciftern. It is of the fame kind 
with that fo minutely defcribed by Niebuhr, at Kallaat el Kabth 
in Kahira, and feems to be almoft as rich in hieroglyphics. It 


* Now fuppofed to have been erected in honour of Severus. 


has 
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has the additional advantage of being entire, and little if at all 
injured by time. It is faid, that one of thofe who farmed the 
cuftoms fome years fince, on retiring from Egypt, had nego- 
ciated for the removal of this precious monument of antiquity, 
on board of an European veflel, with the intention of carrying 
it as a prefent to the Emperor of Germany. On the night 
when it was to be embarked, however, the fecret being difclofed, 
the citizens clamoroufly infifted that the property of the mofque 
was inviolable. ‘The projected removal was accordingly relin- 
quifhed, and the cheft has ever fince been watched with un- 
common vigilance, fo that it is now difficult for an European 
even to obtain a fight of it; which muft be my excufe for not 
having been more minute in my defcription of a monument 
that feems not to have been particularly obferved by former 


travellers. 


_ The population confifts of Mohammedans of various nations ; 
Greeks in confiderable number, who have a church and con- 
vent, containing only three or four religious, but agreeably 
fituated on the higheft ground among the gardens; Armenians, 
who have alfo a church; and a few Jews, who have their fyna- 
gogue. The whole, perhaps, may not amount to lefs than 
twenty thoufand fouls *; which, however, the length of my re- 
fidence there did not enable me to decide. The Francifcans of 
Terra Santa have a church and monaftery, in which refide three 
or four of their order. The habitations of the European con- 


* There happened a plague in 1796, which it is faid carried of one half of 
the inhabitants. This eftimate is pofhibly exaggerated; but no doubt it thinned 
them much; fo that at prefent they cannot be near fo numerous, 


fuls 
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fuls and merchants are all near together, eaft of the city and 
clofe to the fea. They affociate with each other, drefs and live 
as in Europe, and, unlefs by their mutual animofities, are per- 
fetly undifturbed. It is true, indeed, that the natives bear no 
very good character for their behaviour to ftrangers, but, I be- 
lieve, when incivility has been experienced, it has generally 
firft been provoked: and the natives are, perhaps, at leaft as 
often the dupes of the Frank merchants, as the latter are of the 
native brokers and factors, whom their commercial concerns 
oblige them to employ. ‘The eammand of the fort, and of the 
few troops which are in the city, is vefted in a Sardar, who is 
fometimes a Cafhef, fometimes an inferior officer of the Beys. 
The internal government is in the hands of the citizens. The 
chief magiftrate is the Cadi, an Arab, who receives his appoint- 
ment from Conftantinople; the others are, the Shechs of the 
four feéts, and the Imams of the two principal mofques. 
Here it may be obferved, once for all, that the municipal 
magiftrates in the eaft are always of the facerdotal order. 


The revenues of Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, are ftated 
at 12,500 talents, which at 1931. 15s. the talent, is little lefs 
than two millions and an half fterling. At this time it is 
thought that they do not exceed four thoufand five hundred 
purfes, or 225,0001, 


The commerce of Alexandria is more confiderable than that 
of Damiatt. All exports to Europe, or imports from thence, 
are made at the former. The whole of the timber for houfe or 
fhip building is brought from Candia, or the Archipelago. The 


copper, 
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copper, manufactured or rough, of which the confumption is 
large, from Conftantinople. Coffee and rice, raw leather, &c. 
are exported to that and other places. The tranfit of all thefe 
keeps the inhabitants in that ftate of a&tivity to which they are 
eminently difpofed ; and if various caufes operate unavoidably 
to fetter and flagnate commerce, it cannot be faid that they are 
in fault. The navigation from Alexandria to Rafhid is con- 
ducted in fmall veffels of from fifteen to fifty tons burthen, 
which depofit their goods at Rafhid, whence they are embarked 
in boats of another form, and conveyed to Kahira. 


Among the articles of native produce, confiderable quantities 
of which are taken by the Frank merchants in return for the 
goods of their refpeftive countries, are faffranon, Carthamus 
éinétorius, which is cultivated in Egypt; and fenna, which 
chiefly comes by way of Suez: but fome portion of which is 
alfo produced in Nubia, and near the firft Cataract. 


The confumption of broad cloth in Egypt ufed to be about 
eight hundred bales; but it was greatly decreafed when I left 
the country, owing to the war in Europe, which prevented a 
proper fupply. The confequent high price conftrained many 
to have recourfe to the native manufactures. Red coral is ims 
ported from Leghorn, glafs beads, &c. from Venice. 


The Alexandrians are remarkable for the facility with which 
they acquire different languages. But their own Arabic is im- 


pure, being mingled with Turkith and other dialects. 


Cc Among 
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Among the charadteriftic features of the people of this city, 
it is deferving of notice that they preferve the ancient character: 
of perfeverance and acutenefs, efpecially afcribed. to them by the 
hiftorian of the Alexandrian war*. For example, fuppofe they 
with to divide an antique column. of three or four feet diameter, 
into two parts, for the purpofe of fecuring the foundations of 
the houfes near the fhore from the encroachments of the fea, 
they make a line not more than half an inch deep, for the {pace 
of one twelfth of the circumference, then inferting two pieces 
of tempered fteel, not larger than a dollar, at the extremities of 
the line, they drive a wedge in the midft. At the fame time, 
{mall pieces of fteel, like the former, are fixed at equal diftances. 
round the column, to the number of five or fix, by means of 
fmall hammers, which ftrike quick, but with no violence. 
Thus the piece is cut off regular, and in a very fhort {pace of 


times. 


Glafs for lamps and phials is made at Alexandria, both green 
and white. They ufe natron in the manufacture inftead of 
barilla: and the low beaches of the Egyptian coaft afford plenty 
of excellent fand. 


A difpute has lately arifen between the Alexandrians and the 
government, which originated in the conduct of the Syrian 
Chriftian, who has the management of the cuftoms here. The 
people of Alexandria, it is to be remarked, are not among the 
moft obedient and tra€table fubjeGts of the Mamluk govern- 


* Hirtius, Bell. Alex, prope init. 
ment 5; 
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ment; and their fituation, together with other circumftances, 
has favoured them in their oppofition to public orders. The 
prefent Beys, efpecially, they affect to confider as rebels again{t 
the authority of the Porte. Thus mutually jealous, each party 
is conftantly on the watch to profit by any overfight of the 
other: the Beys, in order to put the Alexandrians in the 
fame unqualified fubjeftion, with refpe& to them, as the reft 
of the Egyptians are; and the Alexandrians to perpetuate that 
qualified dependence, or imperfe&t autocracy, in which, by 
fubterfuge and fertility of expedient, they have hitherto main- — 
tained themfelves. . 


‘Affairs were inthis ftate when an order came from Murad 
Bey, who had the jurifdiftion of this diftri@t, to fhut up the 
public warehoufes, or okals, where commerce is chiefly carried 
on. <A Cafhef was fent to fee it executed, but unaccompanied 
by any military force: he had alfo orders to arreft, and bring 
with him to Kahira, the perfon of Shech Mohammed el Mif- 
firi, one of the chief Mullas who had always been active in 
promoting oppofition to the meafures of the Beys; and who is 
remarkable, as I am informed, for eloquence both perfuafive 
and deliberative. The greater part of the inhabitants affembled 
in the principal mofque, and came to the refolution of obliging 
the Cafhef to quit the city. They alfo determined on fending 
away the fuperintendant of the cuftoms, who by frauds of every 
kind had rendered himfelf hateful to them, and againft whom 
unavailing complaints had already repeatedly been made to the 
Bey. Some of the body were deputed to inform both parties, 
that they muft leave the city before night, under pain of death. 

C\2 But 
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But the impatience of the people was too great to wait for 
night, and they were compelled to depart inftantly, the Cathef 
by land, and the Chriftian by fea. 


Orders were given to repair the walls, plant cannon, and put 
every thing in a ftate of defence. Shech Mohammed advifed 
the citizens to divide themfelves into diftrifts; which being 
complied with, it was refolved that every man fhould provide 
himfelf with arms, who fhould be able to purchafe them ; and 
that thofe who could not fhould be armed at the public expence. 
At the end of about a month, notice was brought that two 
Cafhefs were on their way, with a body of troops, to punifh the 
inhabitants for their contumacious behaviour. When their ar- 
tival at Rafhid was known, the Alexandrians fent them word, 
that if they came without hoftile intentions, they would be 
peaceably received: but if it were their defign to have recourfe to 
violent meafures, the whole force of the city would be oppofed 
to their entrance. One of thefe Cafhefs afterwards proved to be 
the fame who had before been fent back. The other was a man 
of the firft rank, having formerly filled the office of Yenktchery 
Aga. They were in fa&t unattended, except by the domeftics 
of this latter, perhaps in all two hundred men, chiefly on foot. 
The Cafhef declared he had no view but to certify that the 
minds of the citizens were not alienated from the government, 
nor their intentions hoftile to it; which from the news, that they 
were putting themfelves in a fate of defence, Murad Bey had 
been led to imagine. Yet he recommended it to them, in proof 
of their pacific difpofition, to depute three or four of the chief 
citizens to Kahira, who might have an opportunity of inform- 


ing 
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ing the Beys concerning fuch grievances as they fhould have 
found reafon to reprefent, and might pave the way to a future 
good underftanding. 


This was not complied with, and the Cafhef remained with- 
out propofing any alternative. After fourteen or fifteen days 
he left Alexandria, with a prefent of very {mall value from the 
citizens, and fome trifles given him, in refpedt to the character 
he bore, by the European merchants. So ended this great 
turmoil, which I have mentioned perhaps at too great length ; 
but which throws fome light on the fituation and character of the 
late government. 
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CH AR ik 
JOURNEY TO SIWA. 


Attempt to penetrate to the Temple of Fupiter Ammon—Route and 
Provifions—Animals of the Defert—Occurrences on the Road— 
Defcription of Siwa—Antient Edifice—Intercourfe with other 
Countries —Produce and Manners—Attempt to penetrate farther 
into the Defert—Return. 


4; Re information I had obtained in Alexandria having in- 
duced me to refolve on attempting to explore the veftiges of 
the Temple of Jupiter Ammon from that place, I procured a 
proper perfon as interpreter, and made the neceflary arrange- 
ments with fome Arabs, who are employed in tranfporting 
through the defert, dates and other articles, between Siwa (a 
{mall town to the weftward) and Alexandria, to convey my 
baggage and provifions, and to procure for me a fecure paflage 
among the other tribes of Arabs, who feed their flocks at this 
feafon in the vicinity of the coaft. In this I was much affifted 
by Mr. Baldwin, who readily entered into my views, and ufed 
all the means in his power to promote their fuccefs. 


When the Arabs had finifhed the bufinefs on which they 
came to the city, and had fixed on an hour, as they thought, 
aufpicious to travellers, they made ready for departure; and on 

Friday, 


Pera, iN Dr Sar RTA i. 
Friday, 24th February 1792, we left Alexandria, The inclina- 


_ tions of my conductors were in unifon with mine, in the choice 
of a route; for they preferred that neareft the fea, for the fake 
of forage for their camels, which abounds more there than in 
the dire&t road; and I preferred it, as being the fame that 
Alexander had chofen for the march of his army.. 


We travelled the firft day only about eight miles*, in which 
fpace feveral foundations of buildings are difcoverable; but fo 
imperfect are the remains, that it is not poffible to fay whether 
they were antient or modern, or to what purpofe they might 
have been applied. From that time till Sunday, 4th March, our 
route lay along the coaft, and we were never long together out 
of fight of the fea. The coaft is plain; and after having left 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria, where it is rocky, the foil is 
generally f{mooth and fandy. Many {pots of verdure, particu- 
larly at this feafon, relieve the eye from the effet of general 
barrennefs: and though the vegetation be very inconfiderable, 
the greater part of it confifting only of different kinds of the 
graffwort, or kali, it offers a feafonable relief to the fuffering 
camel. For our horfes we were obliged to carry a conftant 


fupply of barley and cut ftraw.. 


There are feveral kinds of preferved meat prepared among 
the orientals for long journies. They obviate the inconveniency 
of falt provifion by ufing clarified butter. The kind moft ufed 
is called mi/bli, and will keep good for many years, It is 
brought from Weftern Barbary to Kahira. 


* The miles fpoken of are always geographical.. 


In 
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In the places where we generally refted are found the jerboa, 
the tortoife, the lizard, and fome ferpents, but not in great 
number. There is alfoan immenfe quantity of {nails attached 
to the thorny plants on which the camels feed. Thefe the 
Arabs frequently eat. Very few birds were vifible in this 
quarter, except of the marine kind. One of our party killed a 
fmall hawk, which was the only one I faw. Near the few 
{fprings of water are found wild rabbits, which in Arabic they 
diftinguifh by the fame name as the hare, (WJ!) and the 
track of the antelope and the oftrich are frequently difcoverable. 
We paffed no day without being incommoded with frequent 
fhowers; and generally a cold wind from north-weft and north- 
weft by north. Several {mall parties of Bedouins, who were 
feeding a few goats, fheep, and affes, were encamped in the 
road, and in the vicinity of the lake Mareotis, now dry. Such 
of them as were the friends of our conductor received us with 
every mark of hofpitality and kindnefs; and regaled us with 
milk, dates, and bread newly baked. One party, indeed, be- 
came contentious for a prefent, or tribute on pafling; but being 


in no condition to enforce their demand, it was after a time re- 
linquifhed. 


On Sunday the 4th, having travelled about fix hours, we 
came to a well where was a copious fupply of water; and 
having given the camels time to drink, we left the coaft, and 
proceeded in a fouth-weft direGtion. From Alexandria to this 
well, the time employed in motion was feventy-five hours 
and an half, or nearly fo. Thence to Siwa, there being little 
or no water, we were obliged to ufe all poffible diligence in 

- the 
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the route. Our arrival there happened on Friday the oth, at 
eight in the evening. The {pace of time we were actually 
travelling from the coaft, was fixty two hours and a quarter. 
The road from the fhore inward to Siwa is perfe@ly barren, 
confifting wholly of rocks and fand, among which talc is found 
in great abundance. On Wednefday the 7th, at night, we had 
reached a {mall village called ps2)! | 5 15 Karet-am-elSogheir: 
it isa miferable place, the buildings being chiefly of clay; and 
the people remarkably poor and dirty. It afforded the feafon- 
able relief of frefh water, a fmall quantity of mutton, (for the 
Shech el Bellad was kind enough to kill a fheep, in return for 
fome trifling prefents which were made him,) and wood to 
drefs pilau, from which we had been obliged to abftain fince 
leaving the coaft. This village is independent, and its environs 
afford nothing but dates, in which even the camels and affes of 
this quarter are accuftomed to find their nourifhment. 


For about a mile and an half from Karet-am-el Sogheir the 
country is fprinkled with date trees, and fome water is found. 
After which it again becomes perfectly defert, confifting of the 
fame mountains of fand and barren rock, as before remarked, 
for the fpace of about five hours travelling. ‘Then we were 
employed for more than eight hours in paffing an extenfive 
plain of barren fand, which was fucceeded by other low hills 
and rocks. I obferved, through a large portion of the road, 
that the furface of the earth is perfe€tly covered with falt. 


We at length came to Siwa, which anfwers the defcription 
given of the Oafes, as being a fmall fertile fpot, furrounded on 
D all 
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all fides by defert land. It was about half an hour from the 
time of our entrance on this territory, by a path furrounded 
with date trees, that we came to the town, which gives name 
to the diftridt. We difmounted, and feated ourfelves, as is 
ufual for ftrangers in this country, on a misjed, or place ufed 
for prayer, adjoining the tomb of a Marabit, or holy perfon. 
In a fhort time the chiefs came to congratulate us on our arrival, 
with the grave but fimple ceremony that is in general ufe among 
the Arabs. They then conducted us to an apartment, which, 
though not very commodious, was the beft they were provided 
with; and after a fhort interval, a large dith of rice and fome 
boiled meat were brought; the Shechs attending while the com- 
pany was ferved, which confifted of my interpreter, our con- 
ductor, two other Bedouins our companions, and myfelf. 


I fhould here mention that my attendants, finding reafon to 
fear that the reception of a Frank, as fuch, would not be very 
favourable, had thought proper to make me pafs for a Mamluk. 
Not having had any intimation of this till it was too late, and 
unable as I then was to converfe in Arabic, it was almoft im- 
poffible to remain undifcovered. Our arrival happening before 
the evening prayer, when the people of the place difpofed them- 
felves to devotion, in the obfervance of which they are very 
rigorous, it was remarked that I did not join. ‘This alone was 
fufficient to create fufpicions, and the next morning my inter- 
preter was obliged to explain. The Shechs feemed furprifed at 
a Chriftian having penetrated thus far, with fome expence and 
difficulty, and apparently without having any urgent bufinefs 
to tranfadt. But all, except one of them, were difpofed to con- 

ciliation; 
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ciliation ; inclined thereto, no doubt, by a prefent of fome ufeful 
articles that had been brought for them. ‘T'his one was, with 
the herd of the people, violently exafperated at the infolence of 
an unbeliever, in perfonating and wearing the drefs of a Moham-’ 
medan. At firft they infifted on my inftant return, or immedi- 
ate converfion to the true faith; and threatened to affault the 
houfe, if compliance with thefe terms fhould be refufed. After 
much altercation, and loud vociferations, the more moderate 
gained fo far by their remonftrances, that it was permitted I 
fhould remain there two or three days to reft. But fo little 
were the chiefs able to keep peace, that during the two days 
enfuing, whenever I quitted my apartment, it was only to be 
affailed with ftones, and a torrent of abufive language. The 
time that had been allowed me to reft operated favourably for 
my intereft, at leaft with the chiefs, though the populace con- 
tinued fomewhat intraCtable. For the former were contented 
on the fourth day to permit me to walk, and obferve what was 
remarkable in the place. 


We left our apartment at day-break, before any great num- 
ber of people was aflembled; and having taken with me fuch 
inftruments as I was provided with, we pafled along fome fhady 
paths, between the gardens, till at the diftance of about two 
miles we arrived at what they called the ruins, or dzrbé. I was 
greatly furprifed at finding myfelf near a building of undoubted 
antiquity, and, though {mall, in every view worthy of remark. 
It was a fingle apartment, built. of mafly ftones, of the fame 
_ kind as thofe of which the pyramids confift; and covered ori- 
sinally with fix large and folid blocks, that reach from one wall 

D2 to 
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to the other. The length I found thirty-two feet in the clears 
the height about eighteen, the width fifteen. A gate, fituated 
at one extremity, forms the principal entrance; and two doors, 
alfo near that extremity, open oppofite to each other. The 
other end is quite ruinous; but, judging from circumftances, it 
may be imagined that the building has never been much larger 
than it now is. There is no appearance of any other edifice 
having been attached to it, and the lefs fo as there are remains. 
of fculpture on the exterior of the walls. In the interior are 
three rows of emblematical figures, apparently defigned to repre-= 
fent a proceffion: and the {pace between them is filled with 
hieroglyphic characters, properly fo called. The foffit is alfo 
adorned in the fame manner, but one of the ftones which 
formed it is fallen within, and breaks the connection. The 
other five remain entire. The fculpture is fufficiently diftin- 
guifhable; and even the colours in fome places remain. The 
{oil around feems to indicate that other buildings have once 
exifted near the place; the materials of which either time has 
levelled with the foil, or the natives have applied to other pur- 
pofes. I obferved, indeed, fome hewn ftones wrought in the 
walls of the modern buildings, but was unable to identify them 
by any marks of fculpture. 


It was mentioned to me that there were many other ruins 
near; but after walking for fome time where they were de- 
{cribed to be, and obferving that they pointed out as ruins. what 
were in fa& only rough ftones, apparently detached from the 
rock, I°returned fatigued and diffatisfied. The Shechs had 
provided for us a dinner in a garden, where we were un- 

molefted 
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molefted by intruders; and the fun being then near the meridian, 
I took the opportunity of obferving its altitude by means of an 
artificial horizon. ‘They who are beft verfed in thefe matters 
will be far from thinking this the moft accurate method of de 
termining the latitude. But the refult was not materially dif- 
ferent, though in the fequel I repeated my obfervation. It gave 
N, L. 29° 12’, and a fraction :—the long. E. F. 44° 54’. 


The following day I was led to fome apartments cut in the 
rock, which had the appearance of places of fepulture. They 
are without ornament or infcription, but have been hewn with 
fome labour. ‘They appear all to have been opened; and now 
contain nothing that can with certainty point out the ufe to 
which they may have been originally applied. Yet there are 
many parts of human {culls, and other bones, with fragments 
of fkin, and even of hair, attached to them. All thefe have 
undergone the action of fire: but whether they are the remains 
of bodies, repofited there by a people in the habit of burning 
the dead, or whether they have been burned, in this their de- 
tached ftate, by the prefent inhabitants, it muft now be difficult 
to affirm. Yet the fize of the catacombs would induce the be- 
' Hef that they were defigned for bodies in an unmutilated ftate ; 
the proportions being, length twelve feet, width fix, height 
about fix. The number of thefe caverns may amount to thirty, 
or more. 


Having found a monument fo evidently Egyptian in this re- 
mote quarter, I had the greater hope of meeting with fome- 
thing more confiderable by going farther; or of being able to 
gain 
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gain fome information from the natives, or the Arabs, that 
would fix exactly the pofition of the remains, if any fuch there 
were, of the far-famed Temple of Jupiter Ammon. The people 
of Siwa have communications equally with Egypt and Fezzan, 
and the wandering Arabs pafs the defert in all diretions, in 
their vifits to that fmall territory, where they are furnifhed at a 
cheaper rate with many articles of food than they can be in the 
towns of Egypt. They pafs thither from Elwah, from Feium, 
and the diftrid of Thebes, from Fezzan, from Tripoli, from 
Kahira, and from Alexandria. It feemed therefore unlikely 
that any confiderable ruins fhould exift within three or four 
days of Siwa, and unknown to them; ftill lefs fo that they 
fhould be ignorant of any fertile fpot, where might be found 
water, fruits, and other acceptable refrefhments. 


I therefore, by means of my interpreter, whom I had always 
found honeft in his report, and attentive to my withes, collected 
three of the Shechs who had fhewn themfelves moft friendly to 
us, with my conductor, and two other Arabs who happened to 
be there. They entered freely into converfation about the 
roads, and defcribed what was known to them of Elwah, Fez- 
zan, and other places. But in the dire€tion laid down for the 
fite of the temple, they declared themfelves ignorant of any 
fuch remains. I inquired for a place of the name of Saztrich, 
but of this too they profeffed their ignorance. Then, faid I, 
if you know of no place by the name I have mentioned, and of 
no ruins in the dire€tion or at the diftance defcribed, do you 
know of no ruins whatever farther to the weftward or fouth- 
weft? Yes, faid one of them, there is a place called Ara/chieé, 

where 
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where are ruins, but you cannot go to them, for it is furrounded 
by water, and there are no boats. He then entered into an 
enchanted hiftory of this place; and concluded with difluading 
me from going there. I foon found, from the defcription, that 
Arafchié was not the Oafis of Ammon, but conceiving it 
fomething gained to pafs farther weft, and that poflibly fome 
objet might eventually offer itfelf that would lead to farther 
difcovery, I determined, if it were poffible, to proceed thither. 


For this purpofe we were obliged to ufe all poffible fecrecy, 
as the Siwefe were bent on oppofing our farther progrefs. An 
agreement was therefore made with two perfons of the poorer 
clafs of the natives, for a few zecchins, that they fhould con- 
duct us to Avafchié; and if what we fought for was not there 
found, that they fhould, on leaving it, proceed with us to the 
firft watering-place that they knew diredtly to the fouthward. 
The remainder of the time I ftayed at Siwa was employed in 
combating the difficulties that were raifed about our departure; 
and it was not till Monday, 12th March, that we were enabled 
to commence our journey welt. 


The Oafis which contains the town Siwa, is about fix miles 
long, and four and a half or five wide. A large proportion of 
this {pace is filled with date trees; but there are alfo pomegra- 
nates, figs, and olives, apricots and plantains; and the gar- 
dens are remarkable flourifhing. They cultivate a confiderable 
quantity of rice, which, however, is of a reddifh hue, and 
different from that of the Delta. The remainder of the culti- 
vable land furnifhes wheat enough for the confumption of the 

inhabitants. 
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inhabitants. Water, both falt and frefh, abounds; but the 
fprings which furnifh the latter are moft of them tepid; and 
fuch is the nature of the water, air, and other circumftances, 
that ftrangers are often affected with agues and malignant 
fevers. One of thofe fprings, which rifes near the building de- 
{cribed, is obferved by the natives to be fometimes cold and 
fometimes warm. 


I had been incommoded by the cold in the way, but in the 
town I found the heat oppreffive, though thus early in the fea- 
fon, The government is in the hands of four or five Shechs, 
three of whom in my time were brothers, which induced me 
to fuppofe that their dignity was hereditary ; but the inform- 
ation I received rather imported that, oftenfibly, the maxim detur 
digniori was obferved in the election, though, in fac, the party 
each was able to form among the people, was the real caufe of 
his advancement. Thefe parties, as well as the Shechs, are 
continually oppofed to each other, which renders it difficult to 
carry any meafure of public utility. ‘The Shechs perform the 
office of Cadi, and have the adminiftration of juftice entirely in 
their own hands. But though external refpect is fhewn them, 
they have not that preponderating influence that is required for 
the prefervation of public order. On the flighteft grounds arms 
are taken up; and the hoftile families fire on each other in the 
ftreet, and from the houfes. I obferved many individuals who 
bore the marks of thefe inteftine wars on their bodies and limbs, 
Perhaps too it is to the debility of the executive power that we 
are to attribute fome crimes, that feem almoft exclufively to be- 
long to a different ftate of fociety. While I was there, a newly 

born 
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born infant was found murdered, having been thrown from the 
top of a houfe. I underftood that thefe accidents were not un- 
frequent. {t would feem an indire& proof of libertinifm in the 
women, which, however, no other circumftance led me to fup- 
pofe. Inquiry was inftituted, but no means offering to identify 
the perpetrator of the crime, the matter was dropped. The 
complexion of the people is generally darker than that of the 
Egyptians. Their dialect is alfo different. They are not in the 
habitual ufe either of coffee or tobacco. Their fe& is that of 
Malik. The drefs of the lower clafs is very fimple, they being 
almoft naked: among thofe whofe coftume was difcernible, it 
approaches nearer to that of the Arabs of the defert, than of the 
Egyptians or Moors. Their clothing confifts of a fhirt of white 
cotton, with large fleeves, and reaching to the feet; a red Tuni- 
{ine cap, without a turban; and fhoes of the fame colour. In 
warm weather they commonly caft on the fhoulder a blue and 
white cloth, called in Egypt me/ayé; and in winter they are de- 
fended from the cold by an zhbram, or blanket. The lift of 
their houfehold furniture is very fhort; fome earthen ware 
made by themfelves, and a few mats, form the chief part of it, 
none but the richer order being poflefled of copper utenfils. 
They occafionally purchafe a few flaves from the Murzouk 
caravan. The remainder of their wants is fupplied from Kahira 
or Alexandria, whither their dates are tranfported, both in a 
dry ftate, and beaten into a mafs, which when good in fome 
degtee refembles a fweet meat. They eat no large quantity of 
animal food; and bread of the kind known to us is uncommon. 
Flat cakes, without leaven, kneaded, and then half baked, form 
part of their nourifhment. The remainder confifts of thin 
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fheets of pafte, fried in the oil of the palm tree, rice, milk, 
dates, &c. They drink in great quantities the liquor extracted 
from the date tree, which they term dafe-tree water, though it 
have often, in the ftate they drink it, the power of inebriating. 
Their domeftic animals are, the hairy f{heep and goat of Egypt, 
the afs, and a very {mail number of oxen and camels. The 
women are veiled, as in Egypt. After the rains the ground in 
the neighbourhood of Siwa is covered with falt for many 
weeks. 


Having left our temporary refidence, we proceeded, myfelf 
and my interpreter on horfeback, our original conduftor on 
foot, and the two men we had hired each on an afs: but we 
had not gone far, before one of the latter told us that it would 
be neceflary to return, as the people of the town were in pur- 
fuit of us, and would not permit us to go and difinter the trea- 
fures of Arafchié. 


We neverthelefs continued our journey for two days, with- 
out any particular moleftation; in conftant alarm indeed, from 
the pretended vicinity of hoftile tribes, but without actually 
feeing any. At the end of that time we arrived at the place 
defcribed to us. It is not far from the plain of Gegabib*. I 
found it an ifland, in the middle of a {mall lake of falt water, 
which contained misfhapen rocks in abundance, but nothing 
that I could pofitively decide to be ruins; nor indeed was it 
very likely that any fuch fhould be found there, the {pot being 
entirely deftitute of trees and frefh water.. Yet I had the 


* See Major Rennel’s map. 
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curiofity to approach nearer to thefe imaginary ruins; and 
accordingly forced my horfe into the lake. He, from fatigue 
and weaknefs, or original inability to fwim, foon found himfelf 
entangled, and could not keep his head above water. I fell 
with him, and was unable immediately to detach myfelf: at 
length, when I found myfelf again on dry ground, the circum- 
ftances I was under prevented me from making further ob- 


fervation on this ifland and lake. 


After having vifited this place, we continued our journey 
fouth, according to the agreement made with our guides, but 
found the purfuit equally fruitlefs. After having, at the end of 
the third day, arrived in lat. 28. 4o. or nearly fo, we became 
much diftrefled for water. We remained a whole night in 
fufpenfe concerning our deftiny, when at length a fupply of 
this neceffary refrefhment was found. Not having, however, 
difcovered any thing that bore the leaft refemblance to the 
object of our fearch, we were obliged to think of returning, as 
well from the importunity of the Arabs, as from our own 
fatigue and unpleafant fenfations. We did fo, and having 
fallen into the ftrait road from Siwa to Alexandria, we arrived 
at the latter place, without any new occurrence, on Monday, 


2d April 1792. 


I had been much indifpofed with a fever and dyfentery, 
apparently caufed by drinking brackifh water; and for the latter 
part of the time was utterly incapable of making obfervations, 
having been obliged to continue proftrate on a camel. 


Fp 2 After 
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After leaving Siwa to go to Arafchié, at about fix miles from 
the former, we pafled a fmall building of the Doric order, ap- 
parently defigned for a temple. There either has been no 
infcription on it, or it is now obliterated. But the proportions 
are thofe of the beft age of architecture, though the materials are 
ordinary, being only a calcareous ftone, full of marine fpoils. 


The ruin at Siwa refembles too exadly thofe of the Upper 
Egypt, to leave a doubt that it was erected and adorned by the 
fame intelligent race of men. The figures of Ifis and Anubis 
are confpicuous among the fculptures; and the proportions 
are thofe of the Egyptian temples, though in miniature. The 
rocks, which I faw in the neighbourhood, being of a fandy 
ftone, bear fo little refemblance to that which is employed in 
this fabric, that I am inclined to believe the materials cannot have 
been prepared on the {pot. The people of Siwa feem to have no 
tradition concerning this edifice, nor to attribute to it any quality, 
but that of concealing treafures, and being the haunt of demons. 


The diftance between Siwa and Derna, on the coaft, is faid 
to be thirteen or fourteen days journey; from Siwa to Kahira, 
twelve days; and the fame from Siwa to Charjé, the principal 
village of Elwah. 


Since the above was written, an opinion has been communi- 
cated to me, that Siwa is the Szrofum mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and that the building defcribed was probably coéval with the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and a dependency thereon*, The 


* D’Anville with equal probability fuppofes Siwa to be Mareotis. 
difcovery 
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difcovery of that celebrated fane, therefore, yet remains to re- 
ward the toil of the adventurous, or to baffle the refearch of - 
the inquifitive. It may ftill furvive the lapfe of ages, yet re- 
main unknown to the Arabs, who traverfe the wide expanfe 
of the defert ; but fuch a circumftance is fcarcely probable. It 
may be completely overwhelmed in the fand; but this is 
hardly within the compafs of belief. 
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CHAP... IL 


FROM ALEXANDRIA TO RASHID. 


Abu-hkir—Fertility of the Country—Defcription of Rafbid—Fourney 


to Terane—Fuée—Deirut and Demenhir. 


Aree a month, paffed in recovering from the effects of the 
journey to the weftward, I prepared for leaving Alexandria. 
For many days boats could not pafs to Rafhid from the con- 
trary winds, and I conftantly preferred going by land, as 
affording the means of more frequent and interefting obferva- 
tion. Reports were fpread, of the road being infefted by 
Bedouins ; but I chofe rather to encounter a flight danger, than 
omit feeing what might offer of the country. Accordingly, on 
the 1ft of May, I commenced my journey to Rafhid. We 
were near four hours in reaching the village called ,,3,.! Abu-kir, 
on horfeback. 


The road, for about two miles after leaving the gate of 
Rafhid, is marked by many veftiges of buildings, but nothing 
worth obferving. There are alfo many date trees fcattered 
round in the neighbourhood of the canal, and vegetation enough 
to ferve for food for the {mall flocks of the city. About two 
miles from Abu-kir are the ruins of a town, clofe to the fea, 
and a part of them under water. There are alfo fome remains 


of 
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of columns. This is what has been remarked as the Zafofiris 
parva of antiquity. Abu-kir is a village, confifting of few in- 
habitants. There is near it, however, a fmall port, and on 
the point of land which forms it, a fortrefs, but of little ftrength. 
A Tforbafhi refides there, with a few foldiers. He colleéts a 
toll from thofe who pafs the ferry near it. It is a place of no 
trade, and veflels that frequent it come there chiefly for the 
purpofe of avoiding bad weather. We were eight hours and 
a half in reaching Rafhid, exclufively of the time taken up in 
croffing two ferries. The latter part of the road, from the fea- 
fide to Rafhid, has been all marked with fhort columns of burned 
brick, at certain diftances from each other. 


The beauty and fertility of the country round Rafhid de- 
ferves all the praife that has been given it. The eye is not, in- 
deed, gratified with the romantic views, flowing lines, the mix- 
ture of plain and mountain, nor that univerfal verdure that is 
to be obferved on the banks of the Rhine or the Danube. But 
his tafte is poor who would reduce all kinds of picturefque 
beauty to one criterion. To me, after being wearied with the 
fandy drynefs of the barren diftri& to the weft, the vegetable 
foil of Rafhid, filled with every prodution neceflary for the 
fuftenance, or flattering to the luxury of man, the rice fields 
covering the fuperficies with verdure, the orange groves exhal- 
ing aromatic odours, the date trees formed into an umbrageous 
roof over the head; fhall I fay the mofques and the tombs, 
which, though wholly incompatible with the rules of archi- 
tecture, yet grave and fimple in the ftructure, are adapted to 


fill the mind with pleafing ideas; and above all, the unruffled 
weight 
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weight of waters of the majeftic Nile, reluctantly defcending to 
the fea, where its own vaft tide, after pervading and fertilizing 
fo long a tract, is to be loft in the general mafs: thefe objects 
filled me with ideas, which, if not great or fublime, were cer- 


tainly among the moft foothing and tranquil that have ever 
_ affected my mind. 


There are fome few remains of antiquity in the neighbour- 
hood of Rafhid, though the city itfelf be modern. The caftle 
of Abu-Mandir ftands about two miles from it, higher up the 
Nile, in a fituation very picturefque, as is feen by many draw- 
ings of it extant in Europe. Columns are frequently dug up 
here. My arrival at Rafhid happened in the month Ramadan, 
a time when it is particularly cheerful. The populace there 
are efteemed more quiet, and better difpofed to civility than 
thofe of Alexandria or Kahira. 


The city of Rafhid is built in an oblong irregular form. It 
has no walls nor fortrefs. Its population is confiderable; 
among which are fome Franks, and many Greeks. ‘The com- 
merce is principally the carrying trade between Kahira and 
Alexandria. There is a cotton manufafture, but confined to 
home confumption. Acrofs the mouth of the Nile, below 
Rafhid, is a bar which renders navigation perilous, goods being 
obliged to be brought in boats of a particular form from Kahira, 
and embarked in others of a different defcription for Alexandria. 
Great damage is fuftained by the boats ftriking on the banks in 
entering the river, in which cafe they are commonly overfet 
and funk; and it would be eafy to inftitute an office of in- 


furance 
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furance at Kahira, for goods coming by Rafhid. One half per 
cent. would be a fufficient rate; but it would be neceffary that 
a perfon fhould infpe& the jerms, or boats, at Rafhid, as the 
boatmen are fuch knaves that they will overfet the veflel, on 
. purpofe afterwards to get at the goods under water. 


It may not be improper here to obferve, that though, during 
the rife of the Nile, the water runs through feveral fmall canals, 
yet the real mouths, prefenting a conftant ftream, are but two, 
thofe of Rafhid and Damiatt. 


Rafhid is governed by an inferior officer, appointed by the 
Beys. All this diftrit is under the jurifdiction of Murad 
Bey. Property is fecure from all plunderers, except the Beys. 


At Rafhid are many learned men ; that is, {killed in Moham- 
medan theology and cafuiftry. Thefe Shechs pafs their lives in 
great tranquillity, preferving an apathy completely ftoical. 
Their chief amufement is to fit in their gardens, on the banks 
of the river, {moking and converfing. 


After ftaying five days to fee the place, May 6th, I embarked 
with a view of proceeding to Terané. It was my intention to 
have gone by land, but the perfons to whom I had recourfe for 
information could not perfuade themfelves that there was any 


fecurity in that route at the moment. 


The produdion called Natr6n, efforts to introduce which into 
general ufe in Europe have more than once been made, was at 
F that 
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that time becoming a confiderable article-of export; and I felt 
fome curiofity to obferve the production in its nafcent ftate. 
Terané is the place neareft the lakes, and therefore I chofe it as 
a point of departure. We proceeded as far as the canal of 
Mentf with a fair wind. Beyond this a loaded boat of any 
fize cannot pafs, except by that canal; the water having left 
the main channel, and now flowing through the canal, which 
is more in a line with the courfe of the river above the Delta. 
No want of population appears in the villages of this quarter, 
which are very numerous; and the land adjoining them is clean 
and well cultivated. An unbounded plain on both fides ftrikes 
the view, but on the Weft there is no great extent of arable land. 
The peafants wear the appearance of poverty, which, indeed, 
under the prefent abufe of government, is neceflary to their 
perfonal fecurity ; but they have abundance of cattle, and the 
frequent return of paffengers in the boats is to them a fource of 


much gain. 


In many of the villages are women for the convenience of 
ftrangers, a part of whofe profits is paid to the government 
which tolerates them. I did not obferve, however, that the 
nature of their calling created any external levity or indecency 
of behaviour. Having taken a {mall boat from Mendtf, in fix 
hours, the wind being either S. E. or calm, we arrived at 
Terané. I counted more than an hundred diftind villages and 
towns between Rafhid and Terané, as well on the Weft as the 
Eaft of the Nile. Among the moft confiderable of thofe on the 
Faft is Fué, a place formerly more eminent in commerce than 
Rafhid; but the latter has now ina great degree fuperfeded it, 

and 
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and it is diminifhed in fize and population. It is neverthelefs 
one of the moft agreeable fituations on the Nile. Deirdt is the 
largeft town on the Weft. For Demenhtr, which is more popu- 
lous, is not vifible from the Nile, being fituated near the canal 
that conveys water to Alexandria. At Demenhur is a garrifon 
of Janizaries. ‘The courfe of the Nile from its mouth to Terané 
is, with the exception of fome curves, nearly N. W. and S. E. 
In that fpace are feveral iflands, which are continually changing 
in place and number. From Rafhid to Damiatt, in a dire& line, 
is computed to be about twenty-feven leagues. 
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Cer Are hve 
TERANE TO THE NATRON LAKES.. 


Government of TeranéCarlo Rofetti—T: be Trade in Natrin— 
Manuners—Fourney to the Lakes—Obfervations there—Remarks. 
on Natrén—Coptic Convents. and MSS.—Proceed to Kabira. 


"Tirsane is a town fituated on the left of the moft weftern. 
mouth of the Nile, at a very fmall diftance from the river. 
Its latitude is 30° 24... The buildings are chiefly unburned: 
brick, but there are alfo fome of ftone. The town and diftric,. 
containing feveral villages, belong to Murad Bey, who ufually 
entrufts its government and the colleGtion of its revenue to one 
of his.Cafhefs. But the perfon who now holds it, May 1792,. 
is Carlo Roffetti, a Wenetian merchant, recently appointed 
conful-general of the Emperor of Germany, and well known to 
thofe who have vifited the country. Obferving, as he thought, 
the demands for natrOn increafing in Europe, he fuppofed that 
by obtaining an exclufive right to colle& and export it, he 
fhould fecure to himfelf an immenfe and increafing revenue. 
Till now, indeed, this article had never been productive of any 
advantage to the Beys. ‘The officers who fucceflively obtained 
the government there, exacting, without any fettled rule, what- 
ever they thought themfelves entitled to expect from the people, 


who brought the commodity from the lakes to the river: and 
the 
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the European merchants obtained it by their agents at the 
cheapeft rate they were able from the natives. The quantity 
fupplied, the prime coft, and the contingent charges, were 
therefore variable and uncertain. It had never before, as I un- 
derftood, been farmed by an European. 5S" Roffetti withed 
for a clear and exclufive property in the produce of the lakes, 
on paying regularly an annual fum, to be determined by the 
quantity fold. He has attained, from long experience, a con- 
fiderable local knowlege, and had, at that time, from various 
caufes, great intereft with Murad Bey. Pecuniary profpects 
fingularly influence thofe regents, whofe office being precarious, 
and at moft for life, totally omit to refle& on any remote con- 
fequences, for the fake of an immediate advantage. The pro- 
pofal was accepted, and Roffetti obtained over the diftri& of 
Terané an authority almoft equal to that exercifed in former 
times by the Cathefs, ; 


At that time the confumption was augmenting at Marfeilles, 
Venice, and Leghorn, and the article had been tried with fome 
fuccefs in Great Britain. Rofletti fent his nephew to refide at 
Terané as his deputy. But the young man, preferring the re- 
pofe of his fofa to the Mamltk exercifes of arms, was little 
adapted to the government of a people accuftomed to be ruled 
only by fear. He had a few Sclavonian foldiers, who could 
not prevent injuries being done to the little parties employed to 
fetch the natron. About three months after I left Terané the 
young man died, not without fufpicions of poifon; and St 
Roffetti has fince fold a large fhare in the grant, which he now 
retains to little purpofe. 


During 
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During the year of the moft extenfive export, the duty to 
government amounted, as was faid, to 32,000 patackes, which, 
at twelve piatres the pound fterling, may be eftimated at 6oo00l!. 
Hence the quantity muft have been from 3500 to 4000 tons, 
of which the greater part was fhipped for Marfeilles. The Se 
fent war exceedingly reduced the quantity exported. 


On my arrival at Terané, my application to S"* Ferrari, 
nephew of Roffetti, for whom recommendations had been 
given me, was attended with affurances from that gentleman of 
his co-operation in all I might with to undertake, and an in- 
vitation to refide with him. I paffed a day in wandering over 
the adjacent ground, particularly that part of the Delta which 
is oppofite the town, where are many columns and other con 
fiderable remains, which indicate the fite of antient ftru@tures. 
I could, however, find no infcriptions, nor, indeed, any thing 
that was worth the fearch. 


S™ Roffetti had made a very neat garden near his houfe, in 
which was cultivated a number of fruit-trees and ufeful plants. 
He had alfo attempted many other improvements, by planting 
trees, &c. in the fuburbs; but in this laudable defign he was 
far from being feconded by the natives, who refufed even to 
water the trees he had been at the trouble of planting, and 
feemed to judge their forbearance remarkable in abftaining from 
their deftruction. A ftriking leffon to thofe who would force 
refinement on any people, to which they muft ever be ftimu- 
lated by their neceflities, or led by their perfonal conviction. 
Yet, perhaps, they had fufpicions which are unexplained, or 

difcontents 
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difcontents at the appearance of novelty, concerning the fources 
of which we are ignorant. I have ever obferved the Egyptians, 
as all the Orientals, paffionately fond of trees and water; and if 
in this inftance they preferred being without them, it might 
poffibly be from diftruft of bringing on themfelves fome real 
evil, by the purfuit of an imaginary advantage. 


The enfuing night, when the Arabs were to go tu the lake 
for a lading of natron, S* F. appointed his company of five 
Sclavonians to attend me, and I fet off at nine in the evening 
on horfeback. ‘We continued our march, chiefly in a weftern 
direction, till feven the following morning, at which time we 
came to a fpring of frefh water, that rifes among fome rufhes 
near the lake, which, though it afford no very copious fupply 
of water, was yet a feafonable refrefhment, as the heat of the 
fun was already inconvenient. The latitude at the eaftern ex~- 
tremity of the moft weftern lake I found 30°, 31’, north; but 
this is not decided by a fingle obfervation. The difference of 
time between Terané and the Convents of St. George, gave a 
diftance, as nearly as I could compute it, of thirty-five miles. 


The road from Terané is level, with very {mall exception, 
and generally firm and good, though with intervals of loofe 
and deep fand. 


The country we pafled through, however, is deftitute of 
water, and confequently barren, as is all that which borders on 
the lakes. The only buildings in the neighbourhood are three 
convents, inhabited by a few religious of the Coptic church ; 

two 
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two of which are about a mile and half, the third about fix 
miles from the eaftern lake. ‘There are fome veftiges of other 
buildings, which alfo feem to have been convents that have long 
fince ceafed to exift. The antelope and the oftrich are feen 
rarely here, and they appear to be the only wild animals that 
frequent that part of the country. No vegetation appears, except 
reeds on the margin of the lake, which is very irregular in its 
form ; fo that it is not very, eafy to fay what may be the quan- 
tity of ground covered with water, nor to difcern the extremi- 
ties. It is higher in winter than in fummer; and, at this pe- 
riod, I could no where obferve that the breadth of it exceeded 
a mile: its length may be nearly four. 


The Arabs told me, that the water during the laft winter had 
been remarkably low. There feem to be marks of its having 
occafionally rifen about four feet higher than at prefent ; which 
mutt greatly change the appearance of the whole. Towards the 
end of the fummer, it is faid, thefe lakes are almoft dry; and 
the fpace that the water has retired from is then occupied by 
a thick depofition of falt. Not far removed from the eaftern 
extremity, a {pring rifes with fome force, which much 4gitates 
the reft of the water. Clofe to that fpring the depth was far 
greater than my height, in other parts it was obfervable that it 
did not generally exceed three feet. The thermometer near 
this {pring ftood at 76, while in the open air it was 87. The 
more weftern lake differs not materially from the eaftern in 
fize, form, or produétions. ‘The colour of the water in both is 
an imperfect red, and where the bottom is vifible, it appears 
almoft as if covered with blood, Salt, to the thicknefs of 

five 
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five or fix inches, lies conftantly in the more thallow 
parts. 

The furface of the earth, near the lake, partakes more or 
lefs generally of the character of natron, and, in the parts far- 
theft removed, offers to the foot the flight refiftance of ploughed 
ground after a flight froft. ‘The foil is coarfe fand. The water 
of the lake, on the flighteft evaporation, immediately depofits 
falt. There is a mountain not far from the lakes, where natr6n 
is found in infulated bodies, near the furface, of a much lighter 
colour than that produced in the lake, and containing a greater 
portion of alkali. This kind more refembles the natron of 
Barbary, and what I have fince obferved in the road to 
Soudan. 


How thick the fubftance of natr6n commonly is in the lake, 

I did not accurately determine, but thofe employed to colle& it 
report that it never exceeds a cubit, or common pike; but it ap- 
pears to be regenerated as it is carried away. The Arabs report 
that the natr6n country extends twenty days journey; and in- 
deed I had remarked fomething refembling that fubftance near 
Siwa. I underftood it was delivered at Terané for about a 
piafter the cantér. But there are, probably, fome other ex- 
penfes attending it. Notwithftanding S" R.’s exclufive right, 
the Arabs carry off fome of the commodity, which they fell 
wherever they can find a market. The quantity exported to 
Venice was much decreafing in 1792, as it had been found on 
trial inapplicable to many purpofes to which it was fuppofed it 
might be converted. I know not how far correc. their expe- 
G riments 
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riments might have been; butif ever it fhould be brought to 
fuperfede the ufe of barilla, the quantity obtainable feems likely 
to anfwer every poflible demand: 


¥ deteéted much alkali in all the fpecimens which came into 
my poffeffion; but not equal in all. And circumftances did 
not permit me to make an analyfis fo complete as to merit in- 
fertion here. 


During my ftay near the lakes, I vifited two of the Coptic 
convents, that called the Syrzaz, and that of S¢. George ; where 
T could obferve no traces of any European traveller, but Baron 
Thunis, whom the Emprefs of Ruffia had fent, fome years 
before, to negotiate a defection on the part of the Beys; but 
who having exhibited lefs prudence than courage, in the pro- 
motion of the defigns of his miftrefs, had been privately put to 
death in Kahira, by order of the Beys, to avoid delivering him 
to the Porte, as had been required of them. ‘Thefe convents 
contain each of them feveral religious, who retain all the fim- 
plicity of the primitive ages.—They drink water, and eat coarfe 
bread and vegetables; very feldom touching. meat, wine, or 
coffee. They are ignorant indeed, but ftrangers to vice; and 
though their time is employed to. no ufeful purpofe, fo neither 
is the application of it prejudicial to any. 


They have each a {mall garden, which fupplies common 
vegetables, and a breed of tame fowls, together with a well _ 
of water, within the walls; the reft of the neceffaries of life 

are 
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are provided them. by the voluntary contributions of the 
Chriftians, of. their own, perfuafion;-and as the bufinefs of 
artificers and menials is all performed by the ,.monaftics them- 
felves, their expenfes are not very extended. The entrance to 
each is by a {mall trap-door, againft which two great mill-ftones 
are rolled within. The buildings appear to have lafted feveral 
centuries, and the walls are fill firm and fubftantial. No 
praife is to be given to the religious for cleanlinefs; but as the 
lift of their furniture and apparel is very {mall, they cannot be 
frequently renewed ; human beings more ignorant of mankind 
and their tranfaCtions than fome of thofe whom I converfed 
with, are fcarcely any where to be feen. But the fuperiors in 
both were in a certain degree intelligent. One of them, when 
I was admitted, was mending his fhoes, and feemed to think 
little of theological controverfies. The other attempted to 
prove to me the Eutychian tenet of monothelifm, and on my 
exprefling myfelf perfuaded by his arguments, he feemed 
highly gratified. Indeed I met with on their part every mark 
of hofpitality. 


I inquired for MSS. and faw in one of the convents feveral 
books in the Coptic, Syriac, and Arabic languages. Among 
thefe were an Arabo-Coptic Lexicon. The works of St. Gre- 
gory, and the Old and New Teftament in Arabic. The 
- fuperior told me they had near eight hundred volumes; but 
pofitively refufed to part with any of them, nor could I fee 
any more. The monks are ftrangers to all idioms but the vul- 
gar Arabic. 

G 2 Having 
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Having thus fpent two days and part of a third in the 
vicinity of the lakes, my attendants grew impatient, and I was 
obliged to return. After a fhort interval, having re-embarked 
for Kahira, I arrived there on the 16th May 1792 *. 


* The water in the river between Terané and Kahira was fo fhallow, that 
with a very {mall boat (Canjia) we had great difficulty in pafling. 
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Cie (ok, be) NGe 


KAHIRA. 


Topography—Government of Kabira and of Egypt—Pafba and 
Beys— Mamliks — Birth, education, drefs, arms, pay—Efu- 
mate of their military frill—Power and revenue of the Beys— 
The Chalige—The NILE—Mofques, Baths, and Okals— 
Houfes—Manners and oa Le of people—Account of 
the Copts. 


A RESIDENCE in Kahira at diftin intervals, but extending 
in all to eleven months, may enable me to attempt fome ac- 
count of this celebrated city, with perhaps more advantages 
than have fallen to the lot of any recent traveller. A curfory 
glance of the manners and cuftoms of a people is often falla- 
cious, and a temporary exception is liable to be converted into 
a general rule. 


The yet numerous population, the various nations with their 
feveral languages, dreffes, and manners, confpire with the ro- 
mantic fame of Grand Cairo, the fecond capital of the Eaft, the 
metropolis of Africa, the fcene of furprifing events in hiftory, 
and of yet more furprifing incidents in Arabian fable, to imprefs 
the fpectator with curiofity and admiration, 


The 
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The city Kahira (x,43!5_20) is fituated on the Eaft of the Nile, 
which devolves its majeftic flood at fome little diftance. The fub- 
urbs, however, Mifr el attiké, and Bulak, or the port, form two 
points of conta& with the river. To the South-Eaft and Eaft 
is a ridge of the extenfive chain which runs along the courfe 
of the Nile to Upper Egypt, fometimes receding, and leaving 
a plain of about a league broad, at other places oppofing its 
barrier to the ftream. To the North a plain extends to the 
Delta, which it refembles in foil and produétions. _Immedi- 
ately under the mountain is the caftle, now incapable of de- 
fence, though efteemed of great firength, before the invention 
of artillery... 


To an eye accuftomed to the cities of Europe, their wide 
ftreets, and general uniformity, the view of the capital of 
Egypt might appear mean and difgufting. Yet it is termed by 
the natives “* Mifr without an equal, Mifr the mother of the 
world.” Convenience is comparative, and ideas of it muft vary 
with manners and cuftoms. The narrownefs of the ftreets 
appears even neceflary to a native, to protect him from the 
fierce effulgence of the meridian fun: a flight canopy, extended 
from houfe to houfe, affords him more pleafure than any 
architectural profpec could convey. 


For about the {pace of three hundred years Egypt had been go- 
verned by the military ariftocracy of the Mamluks, when it was 
fubdued by Sultan Selim, in the year 1517. Senfible of the dif- 
tance, defended fituation, and refractory fpirit of the province, 
he thought it politic to enter into a compromife with its former 

government 
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government and antient prejudices. It was likewife well 
known, that the fecure fituation of the country, little expofed 
to any external attack, would have favoured the ambitious 
defigns of a rival Patha. 


By an inftitution ftill obferved in fome inftances, he or- 
dained, that the Pafha fhould be contented to fhare the power 
of the Beys, and that the duration of his authority fhould 
depend on their collective will. The Beys muft neceflarily 
have feparate perfonal interefts, which fometimes lead them to 
inteftine outrage and bloodfhed ; yet, with regard to any exter- 
nal power or influence, their interefts are univerfally the fame. 
As allies or as enemies they form one body and one foul. Selim 
was too confident in the power and fplendour of the Ottoman 
arms, and in his own character of chief of their religion, to 
entertain any fufpicion that the commands of the Porte would 
ever be treated except with diftinguifhed refpect. 


The power of the Pafha was at firft very extenfive ; but has, 
by the intrigues and ambition of the Beys, been gradually 
reduced almoft to a cipher. | 


His jurifdiGiion was rather civil than military. He was 
always prefident of the Diwan, which was held in the cattle 
where he refided. But that council now commonly meets in 
the palace of one of the chief Beys,. except when a firman or 
mandate is received from Conftantinople, when the Beys are 
fummoned to the caftle to hear the commands of the Porte. 
The few who attend, as foon as the reading is finifhed, anfwer, 

as 
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as is ufual, E/indua wa tadnua, “ We have heard, and we obey.” 
On leaving the caftle, their general voice is E/mdna wa awsina, 


“© We have heard, and fhall difobey.” 


In the year 1791, Salah Aga, a flave of Murad Bey, was 
deputed from the government of Egypt to negotiate their peace 
with the Porte.—He carried prefents of horfes, rich ftuffs, &c. 
A fpontaneous tribute, which the Porte was in no condition to 
enforce, implied obligation on the part of the latter.—He was 
well received, and afterwards was appointed Waguil es Sultan, 
** Agent or Attorney to the Sultan in Kahira.” It is probable 
this office was given him to incline him to fecond the efforts of 
the Court in difuniting the Beys; but it was ineffetual. Thefe 
had formerly experienced the evils of divifion, and now were 
united by common intereft, grown rich, and well provided 
with flaves. So that, as I have underftood, no tribute has fince 
that time found its way to Conftantinople. 


As the Beys are chofen from among the Mamlitks, it may 
be proper to begin with fome account of that extraordinary clafs 
of men. They remain, as they have ever been, military * flaves 

imported 


* The condition of flave is fo very diftin@ in Egypt from what it is in other 
countries, that they who defend the practice of trading in human fleth by its 
antiquity, and the general confent of nations, fhould be well aware how they 
adduce the example of Egypt.—In Kahira, when a flave is legally purchafed in 
the market, if after any length of time he feel difcontented with his mafter, 
has only to fay, ‘‘ Carry me to the market,” (Sik-es Sultin,) and the mafter 
is legally compellable to offer him for fale. 
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imported from Georgia, Circaffia, and Mingrelia. A few have 
been prifoners, taken from the Auftrians and Ruffians, who 
have exchanged their religion for an eftablifhment. The Beys 
give general orders to their agents at Conftantinople, to purchafe 
a certain number every year, and many are brought to Egypt 
by private merchants on fpeculation. When the fupply proves 
infufficient, or many have been expended, black flaves from the 
interior of Africa are fubftituted, and if found docile, are armed 
and accoutred like the reft. 


Particular attention is paid to the education of thefe favoured 
flaves. They are inftruéted in every exercife of agility or 
ftrength, and are in general diftinguifhed by the grace and 
beauty of their perfons. The gratitude of the difciples is equal 
to the favour of their mafters, whom they never quit in the 
hour of danger. If they have a difpofition for learning they are 
taught the ufe of letters ; and fome of them are excellent {cribes: 
but the greater part neither can read nor write, a ftriking ex- 
ample of which deficiency is obfervable in Murad Bey himfelf. 


The inferior Mamluks conftantly appear in the military drefs, 
and are commonly armed with a pair of piftols, a fabre, and a 


It can never be believed, that where a power fo abfolute as that of the pro- 
prietor over his flave, is fupported by the fanctions of law, that no abufes of it 
fhould exift; but this fingle privilege greatly foftens its afperity. 


The child of a female flave, begotten by her matter, is ipfo facto free, and a 
flave may authorize a free perfon to purchafe his emancipation, 


H dagger. 
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dagger. They wear a peculiar cap of a greenifh hue, around 
which is wreathed a turban*. The reft of their drefs refem- 
bles that of other Mohammedan citizens, and is reftri€ted to no 
particular colour: but another fingularity is their large drawers 
of thick Venetian cloth, of a crimfon colour, to which are at- 
tached their flippers of red leather. On horfeback they add to 
their arms a pair of large horfe-piftols, and the Dudbdis or bat- 
tle-axe. In battle many of them wear an open helmet, and the 
antient ring armour of interwoven links of fteel, worn under part 
- of their drefs, and thus concealed. ‘Thefe are dear, fometimes 
cofting five hundred piaftres, or about forty pounds. Some of 
them are made at Conftantinople, others in Perfia. Their 
horfes are of the fineft Arabian breeds, and are often pur- 
chafed at three or four purfes, 150]. to 2o00l. fterling. 


They have no pay, as they eat at a table in the houfe of their 
mafter, the Bey, Cafhef, or other officer. Any military officer 
may purchafe a flave, who becomes 7/o facio a Mamltk. The 
name, from Malek to poflefs, implies merely a perfon who is 
the property of another. After a proper education, the candi- 
date thus conftituted a Mamluk, receives a prefent of a horfe 


* The Mamluks fuffer not the beard to grow till they be emancipated, and 
hold fome office, as Cafhef, &c.—A fimilar pra€tice obtains among the Ofmanli. 
The Ytch oghlans, though free in their perfons, yet exercifing a kind of fervi- 
tude, fhave the beard: fo that though it be not abfolutely the mark of a flave, 
the want of a beard feems to denote a dependent fituation, Among the Ofmanli, 
(European Turks) the beard is allowed to grow rather in conformity to the pre- 
cept and practice of the Prophet, than as a national fafhion. The Tatars wear 
no beard ; and the Arabs alone thew great refpe& to that ornament. 


and 
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and arms from his mafter, together with a fuit of clothes, which 
is renewed ever year in the month Ramadan. The generofity 
of their mafters, and rewards or extortions from others, afford 
them fupplies of money either for avarice or debauchery. Some 
of them, admitted to peculiar favour by the Beys, as chafnadars 
or purfebearers, @c. acquire great wealth. They are rather 
gay and thoughtlefs, than infolent ; fond of fhew, and unprin- 
cipled in their means of acquiring it. They feldom marry till 


they acquire fome office. 


Though born of Chriftian parents, they feem highly fatisfied 
with their condition; which they have been known to refufe 
to exchange for freedom. ‘The majority are regarded by the 
Arabs as little ftri€&t in the principles or duties of Moham- 
medi{m. 


It is worthy of remark, that though the Mamluks in general 
be ftrong and perfonable men, yet the few who marry very {el- 
dom have children. As the fon even of a Bey is not honoured 
with any particular confideration, the women perhaps procure 
abortions. However this be, of eighteen Beys, whofe hiftory I 
particularly knew, only two had any children living. 


Hardy, capable of every fatigue, of undaunted courage, and 
eminent fkill in horfemanfhip and the ufe of the fabre, the 
Mamltks may be regarded as by far the beft troops in the Eaft. 
But in a regular battle, conducted by manceuvres, and large ox 
rapid movements, they are equally inferior to European 


troops. 
H 2 Being 
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Being diftinguifhed by favouritifm or merit, the Mamlik 
becomes a Cafhef, and in time a Bey. The chief caufe of 


preference arifes from political adherence to fome powerful 
leader. 


The government of Kahira, and Egypt in general, is vefted in 
twenty-four Beys, each of whom is nominally chofen by the 
remaining twenty-three, but in fact appointed by one of the 
moft powerful. The Yexk-tchery aga, and feveral other officers, 
_ are enumerated among the twenty-four Beys. 


Befides being governors of certain diftricts of Egypt, feveral 
of the Beys receive other dignities from the Porte. Such are 
the Shech ef Bellad, or governor of the city ; the Defterdar, or 
accountant-general ; the Emir el Hadj, or leader of the facred 
caravan; and the Emir es Said, or governor of the upper 
Egypt*. Thefe officers have alfo revenues allotted them by the 
Porte, ill-defined, and liable to much abufe. 


Of the other Beys, each appoints all officers and governors 
within his diftrid, putting into it fome flave of his own, who 
is compelled to render an account of the receipts ; of which a 
part paffes to fupport the grandeur of his mafter. An opulent 
Bey may have from 600 to 1000 purfes annually ; the reve- 
nue of Murad Bey more than doubles that fum. The inferior 
Beys may have 300 purfes or 15,000. 


The chief judicial authority in Kahira is delegated to a 
Mulla, who is annually appointed from Conftantinople ; but his 


* The two laft offices are annual. 
jurifdidiion 
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jurifdiGtion is principally directed to cafes of doubt and diff- 
culty. There are befides Cad‘s, in all the diftri@s, or pari/hes, 
if fo it may be exprefled, which, in this great city, amount to 
more than two hundred. ‘There are Imams, or priefts of the 
four fects, each having the direction of the adherents of that 
fe&. The Shech-el-Bikkeri is an office of great refpe&, having 
fpecial authority over the fhe-rifs. There are other exclufive 
jurifdiGtions, which need not be {pecified. 


The revenue of the Cadis arifes folely from a tenth of the » 
value of the thing litigated. Juftice or injuftice is fpeedily 
adminiftered, but is often influenced by bribery. 


Every Bey fits in judgment on cafes of equity. Thefe per- 
fonages are very obfervant of their refpeCtive jurifdiGtions ; and 
no Bey will imprifon a man liberated by another. Though 
fometimes too impetuous, they neverthelefs difplay great acute- 
nefs and knowlege of characters. This government at leaft 
pofleffes every advantage of publicity, as every Bey is a magi- 
{trate. 


But the juftice of the rulers is ever open to the omnipotent 
influence of gold. During my refidence at Kahira an inftance 
happened worthy of commemoration. Two Syrian Chriftians, 
of the Maronite perfuafion, had been fucceflively farmers of 
the cuftoms, and had acquired great wealth: a quarrel arifing 
between them, one made a refleCtion peculiarly grating on 
the other, who went to the Bey, and thus addreffled him: 
“* This city is not wide enough for me and fuchaone. You 

mutt 
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muft put one of us to death. If you will put him to death, 
here are ten thoufand fequins.”. Said and done inftantly. 


Each Bey appoints his Cafhefs or lieutenants. Thefe officers 
prefide each over a town or village, colle&ting the revenues, and 
judging {mall caufes ; but an appeal lies to the Bey. The Beys 
and Cafhefs are, from their ignorance, conftrained to employ ~ 
Copts as accomptants in adjufting and receiving the revenues, 
that duty being of an intricate nature, and requiring great 
local knowlege. The authority of a Cafhef is as arbitrary 
as that of a Bey. 


Revenue of Egypt. 


THE more confiderable fources of revenue, as well of the 
Porte at this day, as of the Chalifé while the fovereignty re- 
mained with the Arabs, are nearly coéval in their inftitution 
with Mohammedifm itfelf. 


The innovations which have fince had place derive their 
authority from the difpenfing power of the fovereign, or are 
reconciled with the primitive inftitutes by the ingenuity of the 
legal profeffors. 


The moft antient tribute due from the fubje& to government 
was the zecchat, a tenth of all the permanent produétions of 
the earth. According to its original eftablifhment, this did not 
affect property under a certain value, and was exigible of an 
unbeliever in a twofold proportion. It was impofed by Mo- 
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hammed himfelf, and applied, as would appear, to the relief 
of the neceffitous ; the prophet exprefsly forbidding his own 
family to fhare in it, as unworthy of their rank, and, at 
the fame time, allotting to them a fifth part of the plunder 
obtained in war. This impoft continues to be levied, but is 
applied to needful expenfes or unneceflary prodigality, rather 
than to foften the lot of the indigent, its original purpofe. 
Oftentatious charities fatisfy the {fcruples of the monarch, and 
blind the eyes of the people to this mifapplication. The tax is 
not now applicable to land or houfes, but to the merchandize 
imported into the country. The duties on thefe, when demanded 
of Mohammedans, are taken under the name of zecchdt. 


The fecond impoft is the chardge, which fignifies the produc&& 
of lands, It is intended to denote, not only any tax on land, but 
alfo on the perfons of dhummies, i. e. Chriftians and Jews ; 
though in the latter cafe it receives the appellation of Jizie 
(s,s), the capitation tax, or /alvage for their perfons, which 
otherwife, according to the letter of the Koran, the true be- 
liever is not bound to fpare. 


In modern times, the public revenue of the Porte, which is 
derived from various fources, is known under the name of 
Miri; the private one of the emperor is fupplied in a different 
way, and termed Cha/né. 


The nature of the revenue of each province depended at 
firft, in a great meafure, on the manner in which that province 


was originally acquired ; and, even now, the fame diflin@ion 
In 
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in fome cafes operates. Irak was to be protected under one 
condition of tribute, Egypt under another. ‘The immediate 
fucceflors of Mohammed appear to have been guided in many 
inftances by found policy, and to have tempered the rage of 
fanaticifm, by fome attention at leaft to the well-being even 
of their heretical fubjeG&ts. The impofts in Egypt, one of 
their earlieft territorial acquifitions, and the inhabitants of 
which had many of them embraced If{lamifm, were not diftin- 
guifhed by any remarkable feverity ; and if that country have 
fince been impoverifhed and depopulated, it appears not to 
refult from the original inftitutions, fo much as from the 
abufes which happened at an early period of the Egyptian 
Chalifat, and which may contaminate the mildeft and moft 
reafonable eftablifhments. Thefe abufes, which have long been 
eradually increafing, are now multiplied to a point, beyond 
which, confiftently with the being of the peafantry, they 
cannot well be extended. 


The principal local tribute is a tax on land of two patackes 
each foddan, all over the country ; which, whether the effe& of 
a compact between the Arabian victor and the natives, or an 
impoft in force under the former government, was continued by 
Sultan Selim. Taking the cultivable lands in Egypt at two 
million one hundred thoufand acres, this fhould give the fum of 
twelve thoufand nine hundred purfes, or at the prefent exchange 
of 630,000l. fterling ; but at this time only two-thirds of thefe 
lands are actually cultivated, which reduces the fum to 420,000l, 
On the other hand, however, the Beys are not contented with this 
legitimate revenue, but infift on receiving in many inftances 
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five or fix patackes per foddan *, which again raifes this fingle 
branch of revenue to a million and a quarter, or even more. 
There are however fome diftri€ts in the Upper Egypt always 
feveral years in arrear. 


The other articles are, the cuftoms of Alexandria, Damiatt, 
Suez, Cofsir; and what is drawn from the commerce of Africa 
in its paflage by Charjé, Affitit, and at Kahira itfelf. Of thefe 
it is difficult to form any correct idea. The caravan with which 
I returned to Affiit paid, in duties on the commodities it 
brought, a fum not lefs than 150 purfes. I eftimated the 
value of thofe commodities at nearly two thoufand three hun- 
dred purfes, or 115,000). fterling. 


The Yizié is much lefs confiderable than it might be fuppofed, 
from the following confiderations. 1. That though there be 
many entire villages of Copts in the Upper Egypt, feveral of 
them are rebellious, and pay nothing. 2. The fame people is 
very numerous in the towns; but a great proportion of them 
confifts of ecclefiaftics, or of perfons in the fervice of the Beys, 
and both thefe defcriptions are exempt. The Greeks and 
Armenians are but few, and many of them pay the 7izié in 
other places, being only travellers. On the whole, I doubt 
whether that tax in Egypt amounts to more than fifteen hun- 
dred purfes. The remaining revenue is made up of cafualties; 


* The patacke may be rated at from three fhillings to three and four-pence. 
The foddan is a given meafure, taking its name from the quantity that a yoke of 
oxen can plough in a day, roughly taken, equivalent to an acre. 
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as forfeitures, {mall impofts, and tolls, pafling on the Nile, and 
other parts of the interior ; and above all, the incalculable pro- 
fit arifing from continued plunder of all ranks and denomina- 
tions. Five, ten, twenty to thirty thoufand patackes are de- 
manded, in one day, of the Chriftians engaged in commerce, at 
another of the Mohammedans, and at another of the Franks. 
Advantage was taken of the unprotected ftate in which the 
French merchants found themfelves after the commencement 
of the war, and all, except three, were in confequence obliged to 
leave Kahira, and retire to Alexandria. 


I never could learn that the wandering Arabs, or Bedouins, 
paid any regular tribute. They were often plundered and re- 
pulfed when they came in bodies too near the city ; but in ge- 
neral the Beys appeared to be inclined to keep them in good 
humour, for their perfonal fecurity, in cafe of being expelled 
from the government. The article of falt, for there are /alnes 
clofe to the fea, which fupply all Egypt with culinary falt, pay 
a low impoft in entering Kahira, and another at Affitt. All 
the proftitutes, the public baths, the places where brandy is fold, 
(Chummari,) &c. &c. are under a particular jurifdiGtion, and 
pay fomething to government. 


In Kahira every trade or profeffion has its fhech or leader, 
who has great authority over the reft of his order; and this 
circumftance tends much to the good order of the city. The 
gates no lefs, which are at the end of every ftreet, and which, 
though not capable of refifting violence, impede the progrefs, 
and render difficult the efcape of ill-intentioned perfons. The 
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articles above enumerated form collectively the Miri or public 
revenue; 1200 purfes of which fhould be annually forwarded 
to Conftantinople, but it is retained by the Beys, under pretence 
of repairing mofques and other public works. 


The Pafha receives, for his whole expenfes, one thoufand 
mahbubs, or three thoufand piaftres per day. His eftablith- 
ment however is large, fo that this is not efteemed a rich 


pathalik. 


Murad Bey is accuftomed to have from the mint daily, for 
his pocket expenfes, five hundred half mahbtbs, and his wife 
the fame. This amounts to fifteen hundred piaftres, and is 
only a {mall part of his difburfements. : 


The value of land in Egypt is far from being inconfiderable, 
as is evident from the large amount of the annual impoft which 
is paid for it. Yet not having been prefent at the formalities of 
bargain and fale, I feel myfelf unprepared to give an exact 
eftimate of it. 


The fame may be faid of the value of labour ; for as the 
agricultural labourer is paid in the produce, a number of cir- 
cumftances combine to diminifh the value of what is thus re- 
ceived. Comparing the wages of the hufbandman with the price 
of other labour, I fhould be inclined to ftate them at about fix 
medines, or one-feventh of a piaftre per day, which, as his toil 
is often remitted, cannot exceed forty-five piaftres annually. 
Exclufively of the value of the peafant’s clothing, which lafts 

I 2 long, 
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long, it is fcarcely poffible that the maize, lentils, milk, butter, 
&c. on which he feeds, can amount to lefs than three paras or 
medines daily, for each individual. 


Tenure of Lands. 


AN explicit declaration of Mohammed himfelf, “ That pro- 
perty, after the death of the proprietor, cannot be detained 
from divifion among his heirs,” fhews in how great refpect 
inheritance was held by him, and how little he was inclined to 
confider as annexed to the fovereign power, the property of the 
lands of the countries it governed. 


But the fame moderation and good policy has not been found 
among his fucceflors. His code has been perverted to fanGion 
abufes, or trampled on by the infolence of power. 


In many of the countries over which the Othman emperor 
exercifes or claims the fovereign authority, the property of the 
land is claimed by the Government in right of conqueft ; 
and though material exceptions muft have had place in Egypt, 
with refpect to the great number who embraced Moham- 
medifm, or confented to pay the Fizié, and who confequently 
did not forfeit their lands, all thefe diftinGtions are now con- 
founded, and, alienations, forfeitures, and, more than all, violence, 
have reduced the whole to one undiftinguifhed mats. 


The 
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The greater part of the lands in Egypt, is to be confidered as 
divided between the Government, and the religious bodies who 
perform the fervice of the mofques, who have obtained poflef- 
fion of what they now hold by the munificence of princes and 
rich men, or by the meafures taken by individuals for the 
benefit of their pofterity. The property of the mofques is 
called wakf, a term fignifying, in its technical acceptation, the 
appropriation of a thing in fuch a way, that the proprietor’s 
right in it fhall continue, but the profit belong to fome charitable 
eftablifhment. 


From the right which the Government claims to inherit- 
ances, and the ruinous fines paid on readmiffion, thofe who 
have landed property frequently make this appropriation to the 
mofque, and their lands become part of the wak/ of that 
eftablifhment. The Government then has no farther claim on 
them. But the appropriator takes care, at the fame time, that 
his next heir, or if a minor, truftees on his behalf, under the 
name of Mutwialli, thall receive the rents, and fo on, as long as 
any heirs remain in the family. The individual continues in 
the fecure receipt of his income, paying however annually a 
{mall proportion of it to the adminiftrators of the mofque. 


It will hence be obferved, that in Egypt, a large proportion 
of the tenants and cultivators hold either of the Government, 
or the procurators of the mofques. To the perfonal eafe of the 
cultivator, and the general good of the whole, it is of little 
confequence which. For there is one circumftance common to 

them 
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them both, viz. that their lands, becoming unoccupied, are 
never let but on terms ruinous to the tenant. For-as there is/a 
number of bidders, and the managers of them are exorbitant in 
their demands, the tenant becomes acceflory to his own mifery, 
by engaging to pay the owner fo large a portion of the produa, 
that his profits are abfolutely infignificant. 


Thefe contraéts are of various forms, but commonly made 
for a given number of years, or for life, in the nature of leafes. 
The occupier, affifted by his family, is the cultivator; and in 
the operations of hufbandry fcarcely requires any other aid. 
When the Nile rifes, thofe who are employed te water the 
fields are commonly hired labourers. Volney * has faid gene- 
rally, that the peafants of Egypt are hired labourers. It-will 
hence be feen to how fmall a portion of them thofe. terms can 
be properly applied. 


The hired fervants of the great are paid chiefly by having 
their food provided for them, and receiving occafionally pre- 
fents of clothes; excepting what they obtain by extortion, 
opportunities of which are given even to the loweft menial, by 
the fyftem of terror eftablithed in the country. | 


The tenant of land commonly holds no more than he and 
his family can cultivate, and gather the produce of. Yet he is 
far from being a villain, attached to the foil, having always the 
power of quitting his farm to obtain another in a different 


* Englith edit. p. 188. 
quarter. 
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quarter. It however often happens, that families are connected 
with a particular fpot for a great length of time. I have met 
with perfons of that defcription at Ben-dii near Affiut, whofe 
anceftors of the fifth remove had refided in the fame {pot. 
** T ufed to fmoke tobacco,” (faid one of them, a very old man,) 
*“ but it coft me almoft a para a-day, and times are always 
*. growing worfe, fo now I am fatisfied with a dry reed, till the 
“* mafter (,,) free me from thefe embarraffments.” 


I fhall now return to the topography and population of this 
great city. It has been originally walled, but at prefent only 
fragments remain, The dimenfions of the city from North to 
South * greatly exceed thofe from Eaft to Weft. There are 
feveral open fpaces, but the houfes, generally fpeaking, are clofe 
to each other. ‘The Chalige, which pierces the city from North 
to South, commencing near Mifr-el-Attiké, affumes various 
afpects, according to the feafon of the year. Its moft per- 
manent character is that of a dunghill, a public receptacle for 
all kinds of offal. Before the rife of the Nile, it is cleaned, and 
becomes a {treet ; it is then filled by the increafe of the river, 
and exhibits the appearance of a canal covered with boats. 


Here it may be remarked in general concerning that noble 
river, that its rife feems to remain the fame as in the moft 
antient times, namely, fixteen cubits, or twenty-four feet in 
perpendicular height. The medium increafe is nearly four 


* The length may be eftimated at about three thoufand five hundred yards. 
inches 
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inches a-day; and takes place, as is well known, from the end 
of June to the beginning of September, from which period to 
the following folftice it is gradually falling, again to. rife. 
Thofe verfed in antient aftronomy know, that the rife of the 
river was indicated by the heliacal rifing of Sirius, or the Dog- 
ftar, a few mornings before ; whence that ftar was denominated, 
as refembling the fidelity of a dog, in warning his matter to 
remove his effects from the ravages of the ftream. It is afferted 
that Sihor, or Sihir, is an antient name of the Nile, as well as 
the Indus, whence Szrzs, corruptly Szvzws, another appellation 
of the moft brilliant of all the fixed ftars. 


Mr. Gray’s well-known defcription of Egypt, as immerfed 
under the influx of the Nile, is exquifitely poetical, but far 
from juft. In Upper Egypt the river is confined by high banks, 
which prevent any inundation into the adjacent country. This 
is alfo the cafe in Lower Egypt, except at the extremities of 
the Delta, where the Nile is never more than a few feet below 
the furface of the ground, and where inundation of courfe 
takes place. But the country, as may be expected, is without 
habitations. The fertility of Egypt arifes from human art. 
The lands near the river are watered by machines; and if they 
extend to any width, canals have been cut. The foil in general 
is fo rich as to require no manure. It is a pure black mould, 
free from ftones, and of a very tenacious and undtuous nature. 
When left uncultivated, I have obferved fiffures, arifing from 
the extreme heat, of which a fpear of fix feet could not reach 
the bottom. 


The 
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The greateft breadth of this majeftic river may be computed 
at two thoufand feet, or about a third of a mile. Its motion is 
even flower than that of the Thames, and does not exceed three 
miles an hour. The water is always muddy: in April and 
May, when it is cleareft, it has ftill a cloudy hue. When 
it overflows, the colour is a dirty red. It is replete with a 
variety of fifth; thofe I have chiefly obferved are, Bu/tz, Labrus 
Niloticus ; Kelb-el-bahbr; Farhén; Charmit, a round fifth about 
eight inches long, and faid to be poifonous; Zabdn-el-babr, 
the eel, Murzna Anguilla; Nefi/b, apparently a fpecies of 
falmon, and found of very large fize. It feems not now deter- 
minable of what {pecies, or whether of any now known, was 
the fith called Oxyrynchus, fo famous in the antiquities of Egypt. 
D’Anville fays it is the one now called Ke/ber. The beft is the 
Biulti, fomewhat like the white trout, but fometimes attaining 
fuch a fize as to weigh fifty pounds. Except good and large 
eels, none of the fith have a ftri€t fimilitude of the European. 


_ From Kahira to Afsian, a diftance of about three hundred 
and fixty miles, the banks, except where rocky, prefent no 
natural plant; they fomewhat refemble the fteps of ftairs, and 
are fown with all forts of efculent vegetables, chiefly that ufeful 
plant the Bamea. It grows to a little more than three feet in 
height, with leaves like thofe of the currant-buth ; and produces 
oblong aculeated pods, which lend a pleafant flavour to the repaft. 


Among feveral kinds of water-fowl which frequent the Nile, 
may be mentioned what is here called the Turkey goofe, Anas 
Nilotica, Lin. a large fowl, the fleth of which is palatable and 
falubrious. food. 

K Other 
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Other ftriking and antient features of this diftinguithed ftream, 
are the rafts of Belaffes, or large white jars, ufed for carrying 
water; little rafts of gourds, on which a fingle perfon conduéts 
himfelf with great philofophical dignity acrofs the ftream; and 
the divers, who, concealing their heads in pumpkins, approach 
the water-fowl unperceived, and feize them by the legs. Con- 
cerning the crocodile and hippopotamus fo much has been faid, 
that I defpair of adding any thing new. The latter I never 
faw or cheard of in Egypt; in Nubia they are faid to abound. 
The crocodile itfelf feems reduced in number, and is confined 
to the diftri&t above Affiit, where he is dangerous to bathers. 
A young man bathing at Dendera, a day or two before I 
arrived, had his leg bitten off by one of thofe unwieldy animals. 


Parallel to the Chalige* runs the principal ftreet. It fhould 
be obferved that the houfes of the Europeans are all on the 
Chalige, the ftench of which has been fuppofed to operate in 
producing the peftilence, to which that order of men is how- 
ever the leaft fubjeét. The mofques in Kahira are computed 
at more than three hundred ; four or five of them far exceed- 
ing the reft in fplendor. The Yama el dz-her is a very confi- 
derable eleemofynary eftablifhment, fupplying chiefly poor 
ecclefiaftics, to the amount of fome thoufands, with broth and 
other articles. Moft of the mendicants in Kahira are eccle- 
fiaftics, who urge their ftudies as an excufe for idlenefs. Blind- 
nefs, I know not from what caufe, affeCting one or both eyes, is 


* The city is ftill infefted with the ufual herds of dogs, and the kites ftill 
fhriek wildly over the canal; while the turtle-doves, unmolefted by men or 
children, breed in the houfes, building their nefts under the projecting beams. 


extremely 
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extremely common among the Egyptian beggars. The mofque 
called Yama el Az-her is one of the moft magnificent of Kahira, 
ornamented with pillars of marble, and Perfian carpets. The 
property attached to this mofque is immenfe. A fhech, being 
an ecclefiaftic of the higheft order, prefides over the eftablith- 
ment ; which alfo fupports a number of perfons diftinguifhed 
for their profound fkill in theology, and accurate knowlege of 
literal Arabic. It is furnifhed with an extenfive collection of 
MSS. and leétures are read on all fubje€ts which are here 
called /cientific, being commonly removed fartheft from 
{cience. 


The other mofques moft frequented are, that of Sultan el 
Ghouri, el Haffanein, and, of later date, that ereted by Mo- 
hammed Bey Abudhahab. For the conftru€tion of the latter 
the moft coftly materials were provided, and it is efteemed a 
chéf-d’ euvre of oriental magnificence. 


The Saracenic ftru€ture on the ifland Rowda, which contains 
the Mokkias, or Nilometer, has been reprefented in various defigns, 
and repeatedly defcribed. The graduation of it is confufed, 
imperfeét, and not to be depended on : fo that they who would 
inform themfelves correétly as to the Nile’s increafe, fhould 
make their obfervation on fome fmooth furface, wafhed by the 
river, and perpendicular to its plane ; never depending on the 
public report, which the cryers are fuborned to make agreeable 
to the will of government ; and which at the beginning of the 
increafe generally exceeds the truth, and afterwards falls fhort 


OL it, 
K 2 Large 
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Large and fumptuous refervoirs are found in various parts of 
the city, where water is given to paffengers. Baths, adorned 
with marble, and provided with every poflible convenience, and 
plenty of water, alfo abound. The attendants are extremely 
dextrous, and the charge very reafonable. 


The Okals, or warehoufes, are fpacious, ftrongly built, com- 
modious and clean, Thefe are for wholefale goods. For retail, 
are the bazars, as Khdu Chalil, Hamfiwi, &c. extenfive build- 
ings, with convenient fhops, each trade in its allotted quarter, 
and copioufly fupplied with every commodity. 


Through the greater part of the city the houfes are built with 
ftone, two, or fometimes three ftories high, with flat roofs. The 
windows of the upper ftories are latticed, the ground floor 
being either a fhop or having no windows to the ftreet. Some- 
times the lattices fuffice ; a few have paper windows, fome of 
the rich have glafs. 


The houfes of the great chiefly furround Birket-el-fil, a pool 
which receives the Nile water from the Chalige. The palace of 
a Bey contains a fquare court, one or two fides occupied by his 
Mamltks. Apart isthe Harem. The room in which the Bey 
generally fits in fummer has a contrivance in the roof to admit 
a copious fupply of frefh air. In Kahira fire is only employed 
in cookery, the effects of cold being fufficiently obviated by 
warmer clothing. 


The 
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The apartments of the women are furnifhed with the fineft 
and moft expenfive articles; but thofe of the men are only re- 
markable for a plain ftyle of neatnefs. The houfes in general 
are irregular, but fubftantial and commodious. 


The Mamliks breakfaft before fun-rife, make their fecond 
meal at ten, and the third about five in the afternoon. Animal 
food abounds. A large difh of pilau appears in the middle of 
the table, furrounded with fmall difhes of meat, fith, and fowls. 
The meat is cut into minute pieces before it be dreffed. Drink 
only water, and immediately after the meal, coffee is ferved. 
At the tables of the great /berbet is introduced. Egypt pro- 

*duces no wine; the Greeks and Franks procure that commo- 
dity from other quarters. 


The Egyptians ftill make a fermented liquor of maize, millet, 
barley or rice, but it bears little refemblance to our ale. It is of 
a light colour, and in the hot feafon will not keep above a day ; 
but it is fufficiently pleafant to the tafte. It is drank in confi- 
derable quantities in Kahira and in Said. The native Chriftians 
moftly diftil for themfelves, from dates, a liquor called by the 
general name 4rak:; it is alfo made from currants, or the 
{mall grapes imported from Cerigo. 


When brought into the houfes, the water of the Nile is put 
into jars, called Lammam, previoufly rubbed, in the infide, with 
a kind of pafte, made of bitter almonds. Thus preferved, it 
becomes quite clear and limpid in two hours. But it is often 
drank in its moft muddy ftate, without any ill effects. 

The 
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The eyes and fingers are the only parts of a woman that are 
vifible in public. In general, the women of Kahira are not 
tall, but well formed. The upper ranks tolerably fair, in 
which and in fatnefs, confift the chief praifes of beauty in the 
Egyptian climate. ‘They marry at fourteen or fifteen, and at 
twenty are pafled their prime. For what reafon the natives of 
hot climates ordinarily prefer women of large perfons, I have 
not been able to difcover. Neverthelefs, the Coptic women 
have interefting features, large black eyes, and a genteel 
form. 


The population of Kahira confifts, 1. of the Arabs, or 
lower clafs of Mohammedans, who form the body of the 
people, and who pride themfelves in the name of zbz drab, 
fon of an Arabian. 2. Of the Coptic Chriftians, who form a 
confiderable number, here and in Upper Egypt; in the Delta 
they are rare. 3. Mamluks. I was aflured that, during the 
laft eleven years, not fewer than fixteen thoufand white flaves, 
of both fexes, have been imported into Egypt. <A plague had 
carried off a thoufand Mamluks, and other caufes had re- 
duced their number to about eight thoufand, fo that there 
was a great demand for the article. Still I cannot venture 
to eftimate the number of Mamluks at more than ten or 
twelve thoufand. 4. Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians; Mug- 
grebins, from Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco, who have a 
quarter to themfelves, are remarkable for induftry and fru- 
gality, and are attracted hither by the great profits of trade. 
Other Mohammedans from Arabia Proper, and yet farther 
Faft. There are very few Turks eftablithed in Egypt, but 

many 
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many come hither on bufinefs, and return to Conftantinople. 
Jews were once numerous, but are now onthe decreafe. Exclu- 
fively of negro flaves in every houfe, there are blacks from Nubia, 
who act as porters at the gates of the rich, and fometimes fell 
bouza and eatables. 


In general, the total population of Kahira cannot certainly be 
eftimated at lefs than three hundred thoufand fouls. Egypt 
may contain, in all, two millions and a half. 


In {peaking of the population of Egypt, and other countries 
under the fame circumftances, it may be remarked, that among 
ourfelves, to obtain a tolerably correct knowlege of the num- 
ber of people in a town or city, it is fufficient to know the 
number of houfes, and the average number of inhabitants in 
each houfe. In Egypt the cafe is widely different. A large 
proportion of the people has no vifible dwelling. The flighteft 
thelter fuffices to protect them from the inconfiderable variations 
of a regular climate, and obfcurity, under the falcon eye of 
power always a bleffing, is here fought with peculiar avi- 


dity. 


Of all thofe defcriptions of men, the Copts, or original inha- 
bitants, moft intereft curiofity. There are fome peculiarities of 
feature common to all of them. I was not {truck with any re- 
femblance of the negro features or form. Their hair and eyes 
are indeed of a dark hue, and the former is often curled; but 
not in a greater degree than is occafionally feen among Euro- 
peans. The nofe is often aquiline, and though the lips be 

fometimes 
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fometimes thick, by no means generally fo; and on the whole, 
a ftrong refemblance may be traced between the form of vifage 
in the modern Copts, and that prefented in the antient mum- 
mies, paintings, and ftatues. 


Their complexion, like that of the Arabs, is of a dufky 
brown ; it is reprefented of the fame colour in the paintings 
which I have feen in the tombs of Thebes. 


The Coptic language may be confidered as extiné. Nu- 
merous and minute refearches have enabled me to afcertain this 
fa&. In Upper Egypt, however, they unknowingly retain 
fome Coptic words, fuch as Boyéimi, the name of a month. 


Neverthelefs, in the Coptic monafteries, the prayers are read 
in Arabic, and the epiftle and gofpel in Coptic; but the prieft 
is a mere parrot, repeating a dead letter. Coptic manufcripts 
are found in fome of the convents, and leave to copy them 
might be obtained from the Patriarch. 


Their creed is the Monothelite, or Eutychian herefy. The 
folely divine nature of Chrift, the proceflion of the Holy Ghoft 
from the Father alone. The Copts embrace tranfubftantiation ; in 
which, and other points, the Catholics of Kahira think they 
approach their faith nearer than the Greeks. Yet the Copis 
have adopted from the Mohammedans the cuftom of frequent 
proftrations during divine fervice, and of public individual 
prayer ; of ablution after the conjugal rites, &c. 


The 
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The Copts are an acute and ingenious people. They are 
generally writers and accomptants. In bufinefs they accu- 
mulate money fteadily, without fhew ; long experience having 
taught them, what the other Chriftians have yet to learn, that, 
under an arbitrary government, obfcurity is fafety. Melancholic 
in their temperament, but when called into ation, induftrious 
and laborious. Otherwife, fond of their diftilled liquor, and. 
rather licentious in their amours. The Copts are zealous in 
their faith, and their ecclefiaftics are numerous. 


It is remarkable, that in Egypt the children of Europeans 
feldom furvive their fecond or third year. This proceeds, it is 
likely, from the improper warmth of place and clothing, in 
which they are kept by the injudicious fondnefs of their pa- 
rents, while the children of the natives run about almoft naked, 
and enjoy a conftitution firm and vigorous, 
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Commerce— Manufactures—Mint—Caftle and well—Mifr attiké 
—Antient mofque—Antient Babylon—Foftat—Bulak —Fize— 
Lomb of Shafei—Pleafure-boats—Charmers of Serpents—Magic 
—Dancing girls—Coffee-houfes—Price of provifions—Recent 


hiftory of Egypi—Account of the prefent Beys. 


| eae the revolution in commerce, occafioned by the dif- 
covery of the paflage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, that 
of Kahira was very extenfive. It has fince gradually declined, 
and is now reftricted to the following articles. 


From Yemen are imported coffee, odours, gems, and feveral 
ufeful drugs. From Surat, and other neighbouring parts of 
India, muflins and various articles of cotton manufacture, a 
portion of the {pices of Ceylon; fhawls from Cafhmir. 


Kahira may ftill be regarded as the metropolis of the trade of 
eaftern Africa, as Tripoli chiefly poffeffes that of the weft. A 
few flaves are brought from Habbefh (Abyffinia) by the way of 
Jidda and Mecca. Caravans pafs to and from Sennaar, Dar- 
Fir, and Fezzan, bringing flaves, gold-duft, ivory, horns of 
Rhinoceros, Oftrich feathers, gum, drugs. 

There 
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There is another uncertain caravan from Morocco, which 
employs five thoufand camels for merchandife ; part paffes to 
Mecca, and part remains to tranfact bufinefs, and await the 
return of the pilgrims. ‘The other caravans are merely for the 
carriage of goods; and the camels are fupplied by the Arabs, 
who rove through the deferts which form the boundaries of 


Egypt. 


The navigation of the Red Sea cannot be conducted upon 
worfe principles than it is by the Egyptians and Arabs. The 
fhips are conftru€ted on a wrong plan, being fharp, while the 
fhallows and rocks require veflels that draw little water; and 
they are overcharged with paflengers and goods. Hence the 
paflage would be dangerous, even if managed by able navi- 
gators ; but the mariners here are extremely unfkilful, and only 
pique themfelves on avoiding the funk rocks near the fhore, in 
which it muft be confeffed they are very dextrous. The fhips 
employed by perfons refiding in Egypt are thirty-feven in num- 
ber, fo far as I could learn from an agent at Suez, and fo many 
are loft, that the continual building barely fupplies the ufual 


number. 


European imports in general have been {pecified under the 
head Alexandria. From Tunis and Tripoli are brought oil, 
red caps, of a particular manufacture, for which Tunis is 
famous, and fine flannel, ufed for garments by the Bedouins and 
others. From Syria arrive cotton, filk, crude and manufac- 


tured, foap, tobacco, beads of glafs. From Conftantinople, 
14:2 befides 
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befides white flaves, male and female, all kinds of brafs, copper, 
and iron manufactures. 


Proceeding to exports, thofe to Europe have been mentioned 
in treating of Alexandria, and thofe to Dar-Fur fhall be enume- 
rated when we come to vifit that kingdom. ‘To Sennaar and 
Fezzan, the fame with Dar-Fur. Hedjas, in Arabia, is wholly 
fupplied with grain from Egypt, but the trade to India and 
Jidda is carried on chiefly by money. To Conftantinople, black 
flaves, chiefly eunuchs, great quantities of coffee, and fome 
Indian goods, though thefe be for the moft part conveyed 
thither by caravans. 


Egypt was formerly the granary of Rome and of Conftan- 
tinople. The exports of rice remain very great, with confi- 
derable quantities of wheat from Upper Egypt, in favourable 
years. No oats are feen in Egypt; and the barley is confumed 
by the horfes. 


To Syria are exported rice, crude leather, flax, and fome- 
times wheat. 


The manufactures at Kahira are not numerous. The fugar 
cane being cultivated with eafe in Egypt, it was manufactured 
in great quantities at Kahira, fo as to fupply Conftantinople. 
But a capital being requifite, Government made demands on it 
which crufhed the trade. The fugar, though of lefs ftrength 
than that of the Weft Indies, was neverthelefs well refined, of 

a clofe 
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a clofe texture, pure and of a light white. It is now extremely 
bad, and fo fearce as to fell for fourteen pence the pound, 
retail, 


The fal ammoniac made at Kahira is of a very good quality. 
Glafs lamps, faltpetre, and gun-powder, red and yellow lea- 
ther, for home-confumption. There is a great manufacture of 
linen cloth made of the fine Egyptian flax. 


The mode almoft peculiar to Kahira, of hatching eggs with- 
out incubation, has been very minutely defcribed by former 
travellers.—The practice is faid by the Egyptians to proceed 
from the experience that, at a certain feafon, the eggs foftered 
only by the hens are commonly unprolific. Of thofe hatched 
in the ovens, on the contrary, not quite one third is loft.—'The 
ovens whiere thefe eggs are placed are of the moft fimple con- 
ftrudtion, confifting only of a low arched apartment of clay. 
Two rows of fhelves are formed, and the eggs placed on each 
in fuch a manner as not to touch each other. They are flightly 
moved five or fix times in twenty-four hours, and the whole 
time they are in the oven does not exceed twenty-two days, 
when the chickens free themfelves from the fhell. All pofhble 
care is taken to diffufe the heat equally throughout, and there 
is but one fmall aperture, large enough to admit a man ftoop- 
ing. During the firft eight days the heat is rendered great, 
and, during the laft eight is gradually diminifhed ; till at length, 
when the young brood is ready to come forth, it is reduced 
almoft to the flate of the natural atmofphere. At the end of 
the firft eight days, it is known which eggs will not be pro- 

ductive. 
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du@tive. Thofe who have eggs to be hatched, bring them to 
the mafter of the oven, and contra&t to pay fo much a hundred; 
and when the chickens appear, he receives his money on deli- 
vering them. ‘Thofe which have not fucceeded, are required 
to be produced. The oven is public property. 


Kahira is the only mint for Egypt, where they ftrike in gold 
mahbubs and half mahbubs; the firft about five fhillings in 
value. In copper wafhed with filver the {mall coins worth 
about a halfpenny, and called in Turkith faras, in Arabic 
diwant, fuddba, or matdi: by European writers, a/pers, and 
medines. On one fide is the name of the reigning Sultan, on 
the reverfe, Mz/r, and the date. 


The mint is fixed in the caftle, built by the celebrated Yx/- 
Juf abu Moddafar ibn Aitib, whofe title of honour was Salah- 
eddin, inthe fixth century of Mohammedifm. The people of 
the country, who are in the habit of confounding all hiftory 
and chronology, attribute it to Jofeph the fon of Ifaac, whofe 
palace they fay it was; but it is unneceflary to confute an opi- 
nion wholly unfupported by facts. Including the quarters of 
the Janizaries and Affabs (the latter of whom no longer exift), 
the building occupies a large fpace. But it is irregular, and the 
Pafha’s apartments are mean and incommodious. ‘The well is 
of great depth, and has been hewn with much labour through 
the folid rock, but as that rock is of a foft nature, the magni- 
tude of the work is not comparable to that of fome excavations 
which have been executed in feveral other places. The broken 
remains of the palace of Salah-eddin, are indeed worthy of 
remark. 
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remark. An apartment of great length overlooks the city, the 
river, and the adjacent country; and feveral beautiful columns 
raife their heads out of the general wreck. In a chamber of 
this building is fabricated the embroidered cloth, which the 
munificence of the Porte annually devotes to the ufe of the 
Kaba. 


Mifr-el-Attiké, to the South of the prefent city, is pleafantly 
fituated, and well inhabited. It can now only be efteemed a 
faux-bourg of the former. A mofque there, faid, probably 
without reafon, to have been built by order of the Chalifé 
Omar, was lately refcued from the oblivion to which it was 
haftening, by the mandate of Murad Bey. This mofque is a 
building of great extent; there may be thirty or thirty-five 
columns remaining in their original pofition. The reft have 
been reverfed, and again fet up without any regard to order. 
The moft perfe&t remain is a {mall octagon building in the 
middle of the mofque, fupported by eight Corinthian columns, 
the fhaft, about ten feet high, of blue-and-white marble. In 
this {mall edifice is a chamber, which is faid never to have been 
opened. Multitudes of columns appear around, to the num- 
ber of more than a hundred, fome in black marble, one has a 
{mall cavity, fabled an impreflion made by the hand of the 
Prophet. The cement is fo hard as to evince that the Saracens 
were no ftrangers to the antient mode of preparing it. Many 
arches of an elliptical form remain, and fome infcriptions, on 
the Weft, probably the place of the antient gate, as it is of the 
modern. 


Antient 
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Antient Arabic books, fome of them in the Kuphic cha- 
racter, have been recently difcovered here, in a cellar, under 
lock and key, and inclofed in a fycamore cheft. Some of them 
are on vellum, and very beautiful. Such a number was found 
as filled a very large cheft. Murad Bey, being informed that 
treafures were hid under the antient mofque, had recourfe to 
the finefle of pretending to rebuild it; he did rebuild part of a 
wall; and the cellar and books were difcovered in clearing the 
foundations. 


From the convent of St. George, one diftinguifhes clearly 
on the weft the ruins of an antient city, afcertained to have 
been the Babylon built by the Perfians. They conftitute merely 
a heap of rubbifh, already defcribed by former travellers. 


Foftat is a long ftreet, running parallel to the river, and 
occupying part of the fpace between Kahira and its bank. It 
nearly joins Mifr-el-Attiké on the South. 


Bulak is a large irregular town, which has gradually rifen 
around the place of embarkation. It is marked by an extenfive 
and convenient okal, built by Ali Bey the Great, and called 
the Alexandrian okal, being chiefly ufed for goods brought 
from that city. Gardens, filling the fertile grounds between 
the houfes, and betwixt Bulak and Kahira, afford an ample 
fupply of fruits and vegetables. Boats croud the river at 
Bulak, which is the port of Lower Egypt, as Mifr-el-Attike is 
of the Upper. 


An 
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An ifland is fituated in the middle of the river, nearly oppo- 
fite Bulak, where Murad Bey has a kind of fummer-houfe, or 
place of retirement. Here are: alfo feveral gardens. On the 
oppofite coaft is Embabil, a village, here cows are kept, that 
furnifh excellent butter. 


Farther to the fouth, and nearly oppofite. Mifr-el-Attike, is 
Jiza, a confiderable town, fortified by Ifmail Bey, who alfo 
built a palace theré, completed» and fince inhabited by Murad 
Bey, by whom has been eftablifhed a foundery, conftructed by 
a Zanthiote, who has embraced Mohammedifm. I found fix 
mortars and twenty-three cannon, fome of them however 
almoft ufelefs. ‘Three of the mortars and fix of the field- 
pieces, caft by that Zanthiote, were excellent, confidering the ~ 
place, the inftruments, and the workmen. ‘The guns are 
twenty-four, eighteen, and twelve pounders. Thefe are in 
referve, and the Bey has a larger number mounted, in different 
parts of the fort. ‘The walls of Jiza are of great extent, and 
have only one gate to the country; they are ten feet high, 
three feet thick, and have fix half-moons: but are only fit to 
refift cavalry, the original intention in raifing them. Murad 
Bey has fuffered the iron work about the loop-holes, &c. to 
be plundered or ruined. 


The palace is in the fouthern quarter of Jiza, clofe to the 
water. It has numerous apartments for the Mamliks, and 
every convenience for eafe or luxury. 


M Murad 
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Murad Bey has, of late years, thought it neceflary to inftitute 
a marine; to effect which, he has-caufed three or four veffels 
to be built, and has purchafed fome'from the Europeans. “Phe 
whole has been attended with no f{mall.expenfe, and promifes no 
adequate advantage. The largeft of thefe-veffels carries twenty- 
four guns. Six of them were moored before Jiza, whence they 
cannot be navigated, except during the time of the Nile’s in- 
creafe. ‘They were well appointed, and had their full comple- 
ment of mariners, chiefly Greeks of the Archipelago, moderately 
{kilful in their art, and receiving every encouragement from 
the Bey. They were commanded by a native of Sagos named 
Nikéla reis, Admiral, or Captain Nicholas. 


Not far fouth of Jiza is Cee a {mall ifland, ine 
tended, as appears, by Diodorus Siculus under the name of 
Venus aurea. , 


-North-eaft of the city are gardens, and fome {pacious houfes, 
the property of the great, who occafionally leave the city to di- 
vert themfelves in this retreat; and have there an open {pace, 
where the Mamluks perform their military evolutions, and ex- 
ercife their horfes. The ground under the mountains to the 
Eaft is filled with tombs. ‘The mountain is of white fand and 
calcareous ftone, and deftitute of verdure. 


The tomb of the Imam Shafei is without the walls of the 
city, near the caftle. It isina mofque of good architecture, 
and kept in complete repair. On Friday, the day of devotion 
among the Mohammedans, the women being at liberty to vifit 

the 
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d 
the tombs of their relations, crowd to this mofque to provide 
fubftitutes, the place being the Ela of Rp and facred to 
the blandifhments of Venus. 


There is a much more confiderable canal, ftyled Chalige ibu 
Menji, which, from its opening to the Nile near Bulak, extends 
to Bilbeis, (according to D’Anville, the Pharbethus of antiquity, 
which Herodotus, Pliny, and Prolemy, make the capital of a 


Nome,) where it joins another canal, and paffes to the lake 
Sheib. 


The pleafure boats ufed by the great on the increafe of the 
Nile are very numerous. They are light and of elegant form; 
rowers from four to eight. Thofe for the women covered 
with wainfcot; fuch as are for the ufe of the men, are covered 
above, and open at the fides, or only latticed. Others are kept 
for hire, like the Venetian gondolas. They are ufed in the 
chalige, and upon the river. 


The gates of Kahira are numerous; but the moft ftriking 
are two at the northern extremity of the city, called Bad-el- 
Nafr, and Bab-el-Fituch, which prefent a fplendid difplay of 


Saracenic architecture. 


Romeili is an open place, of an irregular form, where feats of 
juggling are performed. The charmers of ferpents alfo feem 
worthy of remark, their powers appearing extraordinary. The 
ferpent moft common at Kahira is of the viper clafs, and un- 

M 2 doubtedly 
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doubtedly poifonous. If one of them enter a houfe, the charmer 
is fent for, who ufes a certain- form of words.: I have feen 
three ferpents enticed out of the cabin of a fhip, lying near the 
fhore. The operator handled them, and then put them into a 
bag. At other times I have feen the ferpents twift round the 
bodies of thefe Pfylli in all directions, without having had 
their fangs extracted or broken, and without’ doing them any 
injury. > 1 Die fol 


The Egyptians pretend to numerous kinds of magic. The 
powerful influence of the name of the Divinity, //m Ullah, an 
account of which is contained in the Kitab-el-ribani, is fup- 
pofed to work various miracles. The mode of its application 
is divided into Aald/, lawful, and hardm, unlawful. Though 
the practice terminate in perpetual difappointment, the credu- 
lous, who ftill confide in it, are not few. There are three or 
four places on the mountain, above Kahira, to which the Arabs 
afcribe fome influence of magic. E/ Maraga, where they fay 
the earth trembles. Bir-el-kuffar, the well of the infidels. —Caf- 
faat el Moluk.— Ain el Sire, a {pring of falt water, to which they 


attribute medical virtues. 


The dancing girls form a diftin@ clafs. They are always 
attended by an old man and woman, who play on mufical in- 
ftruments, and look to the conduct of the girls, that they may 
not beftow their favours for an inadequate reward ; for, though 
not chafte, they are by no means common. ‘Their dances ex- 
hibit all that the moft luxurious imagination can picture—all 

the 
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the peculiar motions and arts for which Martial has remarked 
the Egyptians as celebrated, 


Nequitias Tellus fcit dare nulla magis. 


Their forms are elegant, their faces rather expreffive than 
beautiful. | 


_ The following amufements are chiefly exhibited during the 
Ramadan : 


After breaking the faft by fome refrefhments, the prayer 
commences, which is a long one. ‘The principal meal then 
has place, and then the arrival of ftrangers to pay their refpeéts 
to the Bey, or to tranfact bufinefs, occupies fome time. The 
amufements then commence. ‘The Gerid and various other 
exercifes are practifed by day-light, but at night wreftling is 
commonly the firft. In this the lower clafs of people in Egypt 
fhew confiderable vigour and activity at leaft, though perhaps 
not confummate {kill. When the Bey and his company are 
tired of thefe exercifes, fingers (male) appear. The plaintive 
vocal mufic of Kahira, and the agreeable fenfations occafioned 
by it, have been the fubje& of remark to many who have de- 
{cribed Egypt. Then appear the ftory-tellers, who with won- 
derful readinefs and rapidity of utterance go through the roman- 
tic adventures refembling the Thoufand and One Nights, of which 
the varieties are innumerable. Thefe are fucceeded by wits, 
who with droll and unexpeéted fimilies often fet the company 
in fits of laughter. The adverfary brings fome fimilitude equally 
unexpeéted.— Whoever holds out the longeft is rewarded as 
conqueror.— Methel Sire” —“ Let us wreftle in fimilies ;” the 
other anfwers, “* Ma Methel-lak” —“ What is your fimilitude?” 

aN ot 
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“ You are like the city afs, look fleek and carry dung.” Some 

of thefe have really a portion of wit, and it is almoft the only 

occafion that I remember, when the Arabs exhibit any thing 

that can properly be fo denominated. The place of thefe, 

when they have received a prefent according to the pleafure of 
the Bey, is often fupplied by female fingers, who frequently ac- 
company their voices with an inftrument, touched like the guitar. 

There are women who are highly valued for this talent of 
amufing the public; and if any judgment may be formed 

from the manner in which they are fometimes. rewarded, the 

gratification of their auditors is far from being moderate. There. 
are occafions when fome of the Aarem exhibit their. vocal 

powers in the prefence of felect company ; but this is not com- 

mon; and in that cafe the performer is concealed behind a 

curtain or lattice. 


The laft are the female dancers or ghawa/fie. ‘Thefe, it may 
be fuppofed, if they are able to fafcinate the eye of the multi- 
tude, in the public ftreets, with only ordinary exertions, negleét 
not to have recourfe to the more laboured blandifhments of 
their art in the prefence of a prince. 


Peblawéin, rope-dancers, &c. are introduced, whofe exertions 
are not contemptible. 


Chefs and the Polifh drafts are the only games that are in- 
dulged in, and in thefe fome of the Beys. are fkilled. They 
play remarkably quick, and apparently without much preme- 
ditation. But habit has given this facility. They pradtife 
daily, and their minds are occupied by few objects. 


Convenient 
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Convenient markets appear in every part of the city. Coffee- 
houfes are equally numerous, where the natives pafs a great 
part of the day fmoking and converfing. Thefe commonly 
confift of one apartment, not very large. Only coffee and fire 
for the pipe are furnifhed. But at Damafcus I afterwards faw 
coffee-houfes remarkably large, fome of them placed over run- 
ning. water. The furniture is however very fimple, and unlike 
the {plendid apartments, for the fame purpofes, to be feen in 
Conftantinople. One, in particular, at Damafcus, under the 
caftle wall, is capable at a very moderate calculation of holding 
one thoufand perfons: it has no walls, but an extenfive roof 
fpreads over numerous benches, and it is encircled with trees 
and water. 


The number of fmall impofts in Egypt is almoft inconceiv- 
able ; they are eftimated to amount to three hundred and fixty. 
One is for all goods croffing from Jiza to Kahira; a poor wo- 
man bringing a bafket of eggs, worth two paras, muft pay the 
fifth part of a para for pafling. Upon the whole, the revenue 
can hardly be raifed to a greater amount than it is. 


In May 1792 there was a famine, occafioned by various ac- 
cidental circumftances; and wheat fold at 20 and 22 patackes 
the ardeb. In O&ober 1796 it was at five patackes. When I 
made my inquiries at the latter period, the following prices of 


provifions were ftated : 


Mutton, per rotal, 10 paras. 
Beef, ditto, 8 ditto. 


Sugar, 
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* Sugar, per rotal, 20 to 25 paras. 
Sweet oil, ditto, 12 ditto. 
Milk, ditto, 4 ditto. 
Tobacco of Ladakia, per oke, 45 to 70 paras. 
Fowls, fmall, 12 paras each. 


The recent hiftory of Egypt, till the time of Ifmail Bey, is 
fufficiently known. On the death of Ifmail, Haflan Bey fuc- 
ceeded: him in his office of Shech-el-bellad, governor of the 
city, and implying the precedence among the Beys. Haffan 
was foon expelled by Murad Bey, who held the office till the 
Capitan Pafha arrived from Conftantinople with a fleet, and 
drove him into Upper Egypt. The Pafha, after fatisfying his 
avarice, withdrew, and the Beys returned. Ibrahim Bey, who 
had been a flave of Ali Bey the Great, had however acquired 
fuch authority, that Murad was conftrained to fhare the govern- 
ment with him; and they have fince ruled Egypt, Ibrahim as 
Shech-el-bellad, and Murad as Defter-dir. Mutual jealoufies 
prevail between them, each feeking the deftrution of the other. 
They however confpire together to recruit the number of the 
Mamltks, and to colle& treafure from all quarters. 


Thefe are confidered as ufurpers by the Beys of Upper 
Egypt, who are favoured by the Porte; one of whom, named 
Ali, contrived to efcape from Said into Syria, where he courted 
the neareft Pafha, Jezzar of Akka, to fupport their intereft; but 
that potent and able leader refufed to liften to his fuggeftions, 
or amufed him with falfe hopes. 


The 
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The year before I arrived, there had been a peftilence which 
had deftroyed great numbers of the Mamliks. The next me- 
morable event was the conteft with Alexandria, before ftated. 


To ftrengthen his intereft, Ibrahim Bey had negotiated a 
marriage between his daughter and another powerful Bey, of 
the fame name, but no relation. The wedding-day, 30th of 
Auguft 1792, was celebrated with great pomp. A fplendid 
equipage was prepared, in the European form, of a coach, 
drawn by two horfes, and ornamented with wreaths of artificial 
flowers, in which a beautiful flave from the harem, perfonating 
the bride, whofe features were very plain, was carried through the 
principal ftreets of Kahira. The blinds of the coach were how- 
ever drawn up, and the fair deputy fat concealed. The procef- 
fion was attended by fome Beys, feveral officers and Mamluks, 
and ended at the houfe of the bridegroom, who received her 
from the carriage in his arms. ‘The Beys have baths in their 
houfes, otherwife this proceflion, on arriving at the houfe of 
the bridegroom, would have attended the female to the bath, 
and then returned thither. In general, at Kahira, the bride, 
completely veiled, walks under a canopy, and fupported by two 
women, to the houfe of the bridegroom. 


The fete had continued for three days preceding the marriage. 
In the evening, fire-works were exhibited at the houfes of the 
hufband and the father, and prefents of fhawls, caffetans, and 
other parts of drefs and money were liberally diftributed. After 
confummation the enfanguined cloth was fhown to the relations 
of the bride, efpecially the mother. The virgin had been before 

N inftructed 
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inftruc&ted by matrons in what manner to receive the conjugal 
embraces, and the fame women remained in an adjoining 
chamber during this final ceremony, to lend affiftance if re- 
quired. The Oriental virgins marry in fuch early youth that 
the marks of their purity are feldom deficient. 


A curious circumftance occurred to mark the fyftematic rapa- 
city of the Beys, which could not be lulled even by fuch a fea- 
fon of feftivity. Ibrahim Bey, the father of the bride, having 
heard that a company of female fingers, who ufually attend on 
thefe occafions, had been employed in finging in Birket-el-fil, 
the chief open place in the city, not only during the day, but 
alfo moft part of the enfuing night, and had in confequence col- 
le€ted donations to a confiderable amount, fent for the lead- 
ing woman to his. houfe. She, fuppofing that fhe had been fum- 
moned to receive fome reward, or that the charms of her voice 
had been made known to the Bey, readily obeyed the mandate. 
On entering the apartment, the firft queftion was, ‘*‘ How many 
half fequins («sfiat) did you colle& yefterday ?”—She replied, 
“ About ten thoufand.”—‘ Pay me eight thoufand, then,” faid 
the Bey, “ and I will give you a note of credit on Ibrahim 
Jeuhari, my fecretary.” The money was paid, but the woman 
was turned out of the houfe without receiving any fecurity 
whatever. She is faid to have died of the difappointment a 
fhort time after. 


Some negotiations took place that f{ummer between the Beys 
here, and thofe in Upper Egypt (whom I afterwards found at 
Ifna, attended by a fmall party of Mamluks) ; the former were 

fo 
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fo powerful that they rejeted the applications of the latter. All 
continued quiet till I went to Upper Egypt. 


I fhall now endeavour to give fome idea of the moft cele- . 
brated Beys, who at prefent have the fway in this unhappy 
country. Ibrahim Bey is upwards of fixty years of age, a tall 
thin man, with an aquiline nofe. He 1s very avaricious, but 
by his treafures and connections has fecured a large party. His 
Mamliks may amount to about a thoufand. Though reputed 
to manage the fabre with dexterity, he has nothing of enter- 
prife in his character, which has the mean rapacity of the 
vulture, nothing of the daring flight of the eagle. 


Murad Bey, once his fuperior, now his equal in power, has 
paffed a life of tumult and aGiivity. Originally a flave of Mo- 
hammed Bey Abu-dhahab, at the head of a detachment of his 
mafter’s Mamltks, he defeated and made prifoner Ali Bey the 
great, whofe death fhortly after enfued. Murad is detefted by 
the Porte. He is an energetic character, and his profufion is 
fupplied by his rapacity: about forty-five years of age, of a 
replete habit of body. His Mamluks, in 1796, amounted to 
about feventeen hundred. His party, though not fo numerous 
as that of Ibrahim Bey, is yet of a more decided and military 
ftamp. Murad Bey is married to the widow of his mafter, the 
daughter of the celebrated Ali Bey. 

Next in power isMohammed Bey Elfi,a young man of not more 
than thirty-five years: his name imports that he was bought for 
a thoufand patackes, His mafter was Murad Bey, juft mentioned. 


N 2 Quick 
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Quick in apprehenfion, impetuous in ation. Mamliks eight 
hundred. Power great and increafing. 


Ibrahim Bey, ¢e/ Vali, a name derived from the fecond mili- 
tary magiftracy in the city, is a young man, about the fame age 
with the laft. He is married, as has been mentioned, to the 
daughter of the elder Ibrahim, and is firmly attached to his in- 
terefts. Of a fedate, yet firm character. Mamluks fix or feven 
hundred. . 


Aidb Bey, e/ zogheir, or junior, is another powerful leader, 
perhaps the moft eminent in capacity among the whole, and 
on all occafions confulted by the reft. His age, between thirty 
and forty. Mamluks not many. He is a prudent manager, 
and rarely accufed of extortion. 


Fatmé, now the aged daughter of the famous Ali, is held in 
much refpect by all the Beys. Even Murad, her hufband, ftands 
reverently in her prefence. When a Bey is appointed to a go- 
vernment, he never fails to pay a vifit to this old lady, who 
le€tures him on his duties ; and will fay, “ Do not pillage the 
people; they were always {pared by my father.” 
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G.H A-P; ; Vit. 


Abftracé of the hiftory of Africa in general, and Egypt in particu- 
lar, under the domination of the Arabs. 


eae this portion of hiftory is little known, and may lend illuf- 
tration to many topics difcufled in thefe pages, I have been in- 
duced to infert a brief idea of it, abftratted chiefly, in what 
regards Africa, from the valuable work of Cardonne, a com- 
pilation which has faved me much refearch into the original 
writers *. 


Syria and Perfia had already fallen under the rapid progrefs 
of the followers of Mohammed, and it was fo early as the 19th 
year of the Hejira, the 640th ofthe Chriftian zra, that the 
Chalif Omar commanded Amruti to fubdue Egypt. Memphis, 
or Mifr, fubmitted through the treafon of the governor ; but 
Alexandria ftood a fiege of fourteen months. The lofs of the 
library has been much regretted; it was probably replete with 
the abfurd philofophy and divinity of the times ; and amid the 


* Hiftoire de l’Afrique, et de l’Efpagne fous la domination des Arabes; com- 
pofée fur differens Manufcrits Arabes de la Bibliotheque du Roi, par M. Car- 
donne, &c. Paris 1765, 3 tomes 12mo. It is to be regretted that the learned 
author did not divide his work into epochs and chapters, and particularly fepa- 
rate the hiftory of Africa from that of Spain. 

number 
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number of libraries in the Greek empire, it is impoffible to con- 
ceive, that the work of any truly valuable author fhould have 
exifted only in one copy. 


A. D. 643. A famine defolating Arabia, Amrt re-opened the 
canal, formed by the Romans from Memphis to the Red Sea. 
The capital feat of the Chalifs being foon after removed from 
Medina to Damafcus, it was negleéted and went to ruin. 


A. D. 647. Abd-ullah, governor of Egypt, proceeds to the 
conqueft of Africa. He vanquifhes the Greek patrician Gre- 
gory in the battle of Yakub. 


PAGR ai ai 
AFRICA. 


THIS and the fubfequertt events are fo ably narrated by Mr. 
Gibbon*, that it would be prefumptuous to enter the fame 
ground. It is fufficient to obferve that the Arabs, alternately 
advancing and repulfed, were not complete mafters of Africa, 
or rather that portion of this vaft continent which extends 
along the Mediterranean Sea, till about the year 709 of our 
era. They had not only been oppofed by the Greeks, but by 
the Berbers, or natives of the Weft. ‘Thefe Berbers were, ac- 
cording to Cardonne, an ancient Arabian colony, which had 


* Vol. ix. p. 448—466, 8vo. 
migrated 
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migrated into Africa, and retained its native fpeech: They 
were divided into five tribes, which now amount to about 
fix hundred lineages, partly dwelling under tents, and partly 
in towns and villages. 


Mifa ben Nafr had effeCtuated the conqueft of Africa before 
he proceeded to that of Spain. ‘Till this period Africa had re- 
mained an appendage to the government of Egypt, which was 
in quiet fubmiffion to the Chalifs, fucceffors of Mohammed. But 
Abd-el-aziz, governor of Egypt, having been guilty of great ex- 
tortions from Haflan the general in Africa, the Chalif, Walid I. 
had affigned to Mifa an independent authority. 


Mohammed-ben-Yezid fucceeded MGfa in the government 
ef Africa. 


A. D. 721. Nechrén Seffran was appointed governor of 
Africa by the Chalif Yezid, and died in 727, after having made 
fome incurfions into the interior of that continent. 


The natives foon after revolted againft the Arabs, whom they 
defeated with great flaughter. 


A.D. 741. Hantele-ben-Seffran, governor of Egypt, was 
fent againft them by the Chalif Hakim. He fucceeded in his 
enterprife ; fubdued the infurgents with great flaughter, and re- 

gained poffeffion of Cairoan, the Arabian capital of Africa, 
founded by Akbal, about A. D. 670, fifty miles to the fouth of 

Tunis. 
The 
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The revolt reviving, Hantelé again conquered the rebels, 
whofe vaft army was conducted by Abd-el-wahhad. The ex- 
aggeration of the Arabian authors computes the infurgents flain 
at an hundred and fixty thoufand; and Hantel¢, in giving an 
account of his operations to the Chalif Hakim, reported. that 
a more fanguinary conteft had never been fought. 


A. D. 749. The fceptre of the Chalifs pafling from the 
Ommiades to the Abbaffides, Abd-el-rachman, governor of 
Africa, refufed tribute, afflembled the people in the mofque of 


Cairoan, tore his robe, and abjured the authority of the new 
Chalif. 


Abd-el-rachman being flain by his brothers, a civil war 
arofe. 


A. D. 772. The Chalif Abu-Manftr Djafar fends Yezid 
with a ftrong army to regain Africa. He fucceeds, re-efta- 
blifhes tranquillity, and attra€ts arts and manufactures to Cai- 
roan the capital. 


A.D. 786. On the death of Yezid, the Chalif names Dawtid, 
fon of that leader, to be his fucceffor. Dawtd conquers the 
infurgent Berbers, and accepts the government of Egypt; his 
uncle, Ruhh-ben Chatem, fucceeding him in that of Africa. 


SECT. 
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SPEGC ive 


Dynafty of the Aglabites. 


A. D. 800. It was under the reign of the famous Harén-el- 
Rafhid, that Ibrahim ben-el-Aghleb, governor of Africa, finally 
threw off the yoke of the Chalif of Damafcus. Ibrahim fecured 
his authority by maintaining a regular body of troops; and 


died in 811, being fucceeded by his fon Abu-’l-abbas. 
Ziadet-Ullah, his fucceffor, fubdued Sicily. 
8 37. Abu Akkal afcended the throne of Africa. 


840. The next prince, Abu-’l-abbas, reigned thirty-four 
years; humane, liberal, and a lover of juftice. He was 
however too much addicted to the pleafures of the table; and 
it is related, that one day being in a ftate of intoxication in the 
town of Sit, he embarked for the ifle of Kiffa, and when the 
fumes of the wine had evaporated, was not a little furprifed to 
find himfelf in the open fea. 


874. Abu-'l-Abbas had obtained of his brother Ifhak an 
open renunciation, in the chief mofque of Cairoan, of all 
claim to the crown; yet that prince feized it on his death, to 
the prejudice of the former’s fon. Ifhak built a new town, 
called Rifadé. 
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A. D. 877. Ithak fends a fleet againft Sicily. Syracufe is 
befieged for nine months, taken, facked, and all the inhabitants 
put to the fword. The booty of that commercial city was 
immenfe. . 


"The Egyptians invaded Africa, and befieged Tripoli, but 
were forced to retire on the approach of Ifhak, with his regular 
negro troops. 


878. A dreadful famine in Africa; corn at eight pieces 
of gold the buthel. - ; 


Ifhak was a moft cruel prince. It is reported that he put 
to death, in one day, fixteen of his own natural daughters by 
various concubines. His mother prefenting him with two 
beautiful female flaves, he fent her in return a platter covered 
with a napkin; on lifting it up, inftead of jewels as fhe ex- 
pected, fhe beheld the heads of the two flaves.. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Abu-’l-Abbas-Abd-ullah, murdered by his - 
brother Ziadet-Ullah, who feized the fceptre of Africa. 


go8. A revolt arifing, the timid Ziadet-Ullah abandoned 
his dominions, and retired to Egypt, then governed by 
Bafi-el-Nichifi, in the name of Miktadir-b’illah, eighteenth 
Chalif of the dynafty of the Abbaffides. With Ziadet-Ullah 


expired the dynafty of the Aglabites, which had ruled Africa 
for an hundred and eight years *. 


* Their authority did not extend over the ancient Mauritania. The Edrif_ite 
dynafty ruled Ceuta, Fez, Tangier, &c. Fez was built by them in 788. 


SECT. 
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SEC FT. If. 


Dynafty of the Fatimites, or Ifmaélians. 
Obeid-ullah, who had feized the authority, refigned it foon 
after to his fon Abu-I-Caffim. ‘Though the new family was of 
Egyptian extract, it pretended to deduce its origin from Fatmé, 
daughter of Mohammed, through Ifmael the fixth Imam of the 
pofterity of Ali. 


Abu-’']-Caffim affuming the ftyle of Mabadi, or real fucceffor 
of Ali, difplayed talents that fanctioned his ufurpation. In the 
firft year of his reign he fubdued the Edriffites of the Weft, 
and united all the Mohammedan part of Africa. 


A. D. g12. Abu-’l-Caffim pours three armies into Egypt, 
intending to add that rich province to his other domains. The 
Chalif Moiktadir, then reigning at Bagdad, had forefeen this 
defign, which was fruftrated by the defeat of the armies of 
Mahadi, though he took Alexandria. He built a city called 
Mehedié, now Mahdié, on the African fhore, which he deftined 
for the feat of his empire. He died in the fixty-third year of 
his age and twenty-fixth of his reign. 


A. D. 933. His fon Achmed was lefs fortunate. He died 
while his capital Mehedié was befieged by infurgents. 


O 2 A. BD. 
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A.D. 945. Ifmail his fon defeated the rebels, and built 
Manftriéh in Africa. 


952. Abu-Tammim fucceeded If{mail his father. In 968, 
he fent Jeuhar, a Greek, at the head of a ftrong army to 
{eize Egypt, and fucceeded. The capital, then ftyled Mz/r, or 
Foftat, opened its gates. Jeuhar built a new capital, which he 
named Kabira, or the Viétorious. Abu-Tammim, furnamed 
Moaz, in the twentieth year of his reign embarked for Sar- 
dinia, then fubject to Africa, till Jeuhar fhould complete the 
new metropolis. 


972. Abu-Tammim lands at Alexandria, where he. is 
met by Jeuhar: advancing to Kahira he was welcomed by 
the acclamations of his new fubjects. To this city he removed 
all his treafures, and even the bodies of his anceftors. 


Jeuhar, the founder, had defired the building to be begun 
under the horofcope or afcendant of the planet Mars, called 
Kabir, or conqueror, by the Arabs; and hence it was ftyled 
Kahira. | 


The dynafty of the Fatimites, now tranfplanted to Egypt, 
ruled there till the year 1171, (Hejira 566,) when it was fup- 
planted by Salah-el-din, the famous Saladin of the Chriftian 
authors. 


SECT. 
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SE Cr. yl. 
Dynafty of the Zeirites. 


To return to Africa. Abu-Tammim, before he proceeded 
to Egypt, had refigned the fovereignty of Africa, on condition 
of homage, to Yuffuf-ben-Zeiri, of a family fprung from Arabia 
Felix. | 


The people of the province of Mugerib having rebelled, 
Yuffuf defeated them; and Tremefen fhewing a difpofition to 
join the Muggrebins, it was razed, and the inhabitants tran{- 
planted to Afchir. Another revolt was equally unfuccefsful : 
the chiefs were led in triumph through the ftreets of Cairoan, 
and then put to death. 


979. Yuffuf feized Fez and Sejelmas ; and the Chalifs of 
Spain loft all their African poffeflions, except Ceuta. 


983. Abu-'l-Caffim Manfur fucceeded his father. He 
built a palace in the city of Cairoan, which coft eight hundred 
thoufand pieces of gold. His cruelty was fhewn in the murder 
of Abd-ullah his minifter, and even in the punifhment of the 
ungrateful rebel Abu-’l-Fahm, whofe heart this prince is faid to 
have torn from his body and devoured. 


996. His fon Abu-Menad received the homage of his nobles 
in Sardinia, long fubje&t to Africa. The Fatimite Chalif 
. of 
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of Egypt fent him the drefs and fabre, the accuftomed mark of 
their fuperiority over the African monarchy. 


Moaz, his fon and fucceffor, difplayed his rage againft here- 
tics, or thofe Mohammedans who differed from his own {eét, 
by an univerfal maffacre. A Roman Catholic prince, mifled 
by his priefts, could not have fhewn more inveterate cruelty. 
Moaz was however fo young, that the blame refts with his 


minifters. 


A. D. 1050. An important war arofe between Moaz and 
Moftanfir, Chalif of Egypt, who wifhed to revive the abfolute 
dominion of his houfe over Africa. The Egyptians entered the 
province of Muggrib, by the town of Zenata. Four years af- 
ter they feized Tripoli. Mlunis, governor of the province of 
Cairoan, paffed over to the enemy. Moaz loft a pitched battle, 
and took fhelter in Mehedi¢. The Egyptians feized his capital 
Cairoan, ftopped the fprings, turned the courfe of the river, and 
deftroyed the magnificent palaces and delicious gardens of the 
monarchs of Africa. Moaz, overwhelmed with his misfortunes, 
funk into the grave, and clofed a long and fortunate reign in the 


utmoft mifery. 


1061. Tamim, his eldeft fon, fucceeded to the {ceptre. 


1088. The Greeks and Franks, equipping a fleet of four 
hundred fail, landed at the ifle of Kufla in Africa, which they 
ravaged. They then feized the town of Zawile, but retired on 

receiving 
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receiving a contribution of 200,000 pieces of gold. The con- 
queft of Sicily by the Normans had given a military impulfe, 
which Africa was often to feel. 


A. D. 1107. Tamim died, leaving the reputation of a juft 
and generous prince. Having once purchafed a flave, and her 
mafter, who was enamoured with her, deeply regretting the 
lofs, Tamim not only reftored her, but fent him magnificent 


prefents. 


1108. Yaiah, his fon.and fucceffor, put to death three alchy- 
mifts, who had mifled him by their vain pretenfions. 


1115. Yaiah died fuddenly. Being addicted to aftrology, 
he imagined a particular day would be fatal to him, and pafled 
itin prayer. In the evening, happy that he had efcaped the 
danger, he ordered a magnificent feftival, and died as he fat 
down to table. His fon Ali received the homage of his people 
at Mehedie. 


1116. Ali fuppreffed ‘the pirates of the ifle of Gerbi, and 
received Tunis on fubmiffion. The people of Sebat, who rob- 
bed the caravans, were feverely punifhed. 


1121. Al prepared a fleet of ten veffels of the firft rank, 
and thirty of the fecond, againft Sicily. Death prevented his 


defigns. 
His 
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His fon Haffan being only in his fifteenth year, diffentions 


arofe among the great. 
1125. A Sicilian fleet ravaged the ifle of Gerbi. 


1146. The Sicilians feized Tripoli, which they held fix 


months, and then retired. 


A dreadful famine in Africa, fo that even human carcafes 
were devoured. Many of the inhabitants fled to Sicily. 


Roger king of Sicily fent out a fleet of an hundred and fifty 
fail, loaded with foldiers and ammunition. Having captured 
an African fhip, with fome pigeons on board, Georgi the 
Chriftian admiral forced the captain to write a letter, import- 
ing that the Sicilian fleet had failed to Conftantinople. The 
pigeon flew back to Mehedié ; and the inhabitants were exult- 
ing in the intelligence, when the hoftile fleet appeared before 
the city. On landing, the Sicilians found the place totally 
abandoned, and the pillage lafted ten hours. Sfax and Sus 
were alfo taken; and the Sicilians became mafters of all the 
coaft from Tripoli to Tunis. 


Thefe events, accompanied with inteftine commotions, ter- 


minated the rule of the Zeirite dynafty. Haflan-ben-Ali was 
the laft prince. 


SECT. 


EGP). AN Do.SY'RIA, 1os 


S E:C ie 1V. 


- Dynafty of the Marabits, called by the Spanifh authors 
Al-Moravides. 


Marabut implies a faint; and this dynafty arofe to power 
from a pretended zeal for religion. It originated in the Weft 
of Africa, about the year 1060. Yufluf the fecond prince, in the 
year 1069 founded Morocco ; he conquered part of Spain, and 
died in 1106. His fon Ali was lefs fortunate, and the fhort- 
lived dynafty of the Marabits was followed by that of the 
Elmohads or Unitarians. 


S, E.CLTe. Vie 
Dynafly of the Elmobdds. 


This dynafty originated in Mount. Atlas. Tomriat, its 
founder, was followed by his celebrated difciple Abd-el-mumin, 
originally a doctor of theology, but who difplayed fuch talents 
in war, that Ali, king of Morocco, after meeting with many 


defeats, died in defpair. 


Abd-el-mtmin afpiring to the univerfal fovereignty of the 
Mohammedans ia Africa, befieged and took Oran and Fez, A. D. 
1142. Tasfin, fon of Ali, hardly retained Morocco, which 
was taken by Abd-el-mimin from Ifhak his fucceffor, the laft 


of the Marabtt dynafty. 
P 1150. 
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1150. The Moors of Spain having fuffered great loffes, 
fent to Abd-el-mimin to requeft his aid againft the Chrift- 
ians. ‘That ambitious prince eagerly feized the opportunity, 
and fent feveral armies into Spain. The following year he 
conquered Bugia in Africa. 


1159. The Sicilians retaining Tunis, and other places on the 
coaft in the Eaftern part of Africa, Abd-el-mimin equipped a 
fleet, and left Morocco at the head of one hundred thoufand 
combatants. Tunis was taken by treafon. Mehedié, furrounded 
by the fea, except one part which was ftrongly fortified, was 
bravely defended by the Sicilians, and their king fent a fleet to 
their affiftance. It was defeated by that of the Maflims, and 
famine forced the garrifon to furrender. 


Abd-el-mimin, being acknowleged fovereign of all Moham- 
medan Africa, refolved on the. conqueft of Spain; but death 
unexpectedly feized him at Salli in 1160. He was fucceeded 
by Abu-Yakub his fon. 


1180. Abu-Yakub carried his arms into Spain, where he 
received the homage of feveral Arabian princes. He was con- 
{trained to return to Africa, on intelligence arriving that a horde 
of Turks, who had pafled from Egypt, had feized Tripoli, and 
other places. Sfax had alfo revolted. Thefe commotions were 
appeafed ; and, at Mehedié, Abu-Yaktb renewed the truce with 
Sicily for ten years. 


1184. 
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1184. Abu-Yaktb invades Spain, is defeated, and killed. 
Yakdb his fon fucceeded him. 


The El-Moravides, who had fled to Spain, endeavoured to 
regain their power in Africa. They were fupported by the 
Turks of Tripoli; but Yakéb took that city, and razed its 
walls. 


1195. Yakib defeats Alfonfo king of Caftille at Rema 
near Cordova, and befieges Toledo. He makes other cam- 
paigns in Spain. 


1199. Yaktib dies at Salli, in his forty-eighth year. The 
{ceptre pafles to Mohammed-el-Nasir his fon. 


Mohammed loft all that his anceftors had poffeffed in 
Spain. 


1210. He attempts to recover his Spanifh territories at the 
head of 600,000 men, according to the wonted exaggerations 
of the Arabs; but is completely defeated at the famous battle 
called Akal by the Arabs, and Vanos-Lolofa by the Spaniards. 
Mohammed died of vexation the following year. The Elmo- 
hads had poffeffed Valencia, Seville, Carmona, &c. 


1211. Yufluf, fon of Mohammed, proved a voluptuous 
and feeble prince. He reigned twelve years, and died without 
pofterity. 


P 2 T2275 
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1223. Abd-el-wahhad, his great uncle, fucceeded, or was 
chofen by the grandees. The fame year the royal title was 
transferred to Abd-ullah his nephew, who was murdered by 
rebels. 


1226. Edris-ben-Yakub, brother of Abd-ullah, became king 
of Africa, and ufed great cruelties to eftablifh his authority. 
After reigning five years, he died of an apoplexy. 


1231. His fon Abd-el-wahhad fucceeded, and was drowned 
when bathing. Other princes of this dynafty were, Said-Abul, 
1242; Umer, 1248; Wasik-Abul, 1266. In this ufurper 
clofed the dynafty of the Elmohads. 


Upon the fall of this powerful dynafty, Africa was divided 
into thofe petty royalties which ftill fubfift, with few va- 
riations. 


The family of the Merinis became mafters of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, and were the moft powerful of the fucceflors of the 


Elmohads. 


The Abi-Hafs feized Tunis; and the Beni Zian enjoyed 
Tremefen. 


Abu- 
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Abu-’l-Haffan, fultan of Morocco, became fovereign by con- 
queft, about A. D. 1347, of all the African ftates; but this 
power was only a momentary meteor. 


About the year 1500 an ambitious Sherif, or defcendant of 
Mohammed, feized the fovereignty of Morocco; and his de- 
f{cendants, under the ftyle of Sherifs, retain the power to this 
day. 


The kingdom of Tremefen, on the Eaft of Fez, contained 
Algier, Oran, &c. It was feized by the Beni Zian about A. D. 
1249. On the death of the laft of that race, A. D. 1560, it 
was united to the Turkith Deydom of Algier. 


The power of the Turks in Africa is very recent. It began 
in 1514, when the pirate Barbarofla feized Algier ; and piracy, 
as is too well known, has become an appendage of their do- 
minion. | | 


Tunis became fubject to the Abi-Hafs about A. D. 1240. 
Abu-Zekeria, the firft. prince, is. faid to have extended his con- 
tribution to the country of the negroes. A.D. 1270, St. Louis, 
attacking Tunis, perifhed by a peftilence. ‘ 


In‘1533 Barbaroffa feized Tunis. The expedition of Charles V. 
1535, is well known; but the African marygold is its only per- 
manent product. ‘The race of the Abi-Hafs terminated in 1570, 
when El-Wahhali, a defcendant of Barbaroffa, and Dey of Al- 


gier, 
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gier, took poffeffion of Tunis.. The Mohammedan power, on 
the North and Weft of Africa, remains divided between the 
Sherifs of Morocco and Fez, and the Turks of Algier and 


Tunis. 


Pens Regen | ti 
EGYPT. 


_ Ecypr remained for a confiderable time in quiet fubje@tion 
to the Chalifs, fucceflors of Mohammed. But their power. be- 
ing on the decline, owing to the infolence of their Turcoman 
militia, the janizaries of that period, and other caufes, this fertile 
country began to throw off the yoke. 


DYNASTY I. 
The Tholonides. 


In the year of the Hejira 265, A. D. 879, Achmed, fon of 
Tholon or Teiliin, governor of Egypt, ufurped the fovereignty 
from the Chalif Motamid-b’-illah. This fhort-lived dynafty 
expired in Sultan Har6n, grandfon of the ufurper, about thirty 


years after. 


DYNASTY IT. 
The Fatimites. 


The conqueft of Egypt by Abu-Tammim, Sultan of Africa, 
has been already mentioned. 


O75: 
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975. Abu-Tammim or Moaz was fucceeded by his fon 
Aziz. He carried on feveral wars in Syria. 


~ 996. Hakim, his fucceffor, is only famed for his cruelty. 


- 1021. Daher, fourth Chalif of Egypt conquered ee 
but was forced to abandon it. 


1036. Abu-Tamim Moftanfir. In the reign of this Chalif 
moft of the Egyptian poffeffions in Syria were loft. 


1094. Mboftali. This Chalif, in 1098, regained Jerufalem 
from the Turks ; next year it was taken by the Franks, under 
Godefroy de Boulogne. 


1101. Amer, achild. The Wizitr Afdhal exercifed the fo- 
vereignty during his reign of thirty years. 


1130. }taated. 
1149. Dafer. In his Chalifate the Chriftians took Afcalon. 


1155. Fayez. 


1160. Aded. The Fatimite race had before this period funk 
into fuch imbecility, that the Wizirs held the whole executive 
power. Shawir, the vezguing Wizir, having been fupplanted 
by the intrigues of Dargham, pafled to Syria, to implore the 

affiftance 
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afiftance of Nir-el-din, Sultan of Damafcus*. . In 1164 his 
requeft was complied with. Shirakik, called Syracon by: the 
Chriftian writers, and his nephew, the famous Salah-el-din, or 
Saladin, were fent to re-eftablith Shawfr, who foon finding his 
affociates too powerful, formed an alliance with the Franks. 
Shirakak however defeated all his projets; and in 1169 pro- 
cured an order from the Chalif Aded for the decapitation: of 
Schawtir, with the robe and firman of wizir for himfelf. He 
died in the fame -year, and. ‘was fucceeded by his nephew 
Saladin. 


1171. Saladin obliges the Franks to evacuate Egypt. An 
enemy of the Fatimites, from religious {chifm, he omits 
the name of Aded, in the public prayers, and fubftitutes that 
of the Chalif of Bagdad. Aded died on the 13th of Septem- 
ber 1171; and in him terminated the dynafty of the Fatimites. 
His fucceffors renounced the title of Chalif, and aflumed only 
that of Sultans. 


* The power of the Chalifs, fucceflors of Mohammed, had fallen about 
the middle of the eleventh century. The Turks, a Tataric nation, feized 
Iconium, and moft of Afia Minor, about 1074. ‘Twenty years after, Aleppo 
and Damafcus became feparate fovereignties under the grandfons of Elf Arflan ; 
the former city had been long fubje& to the Chalifs of Egypt.- — 


DYNASTY 
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DYNASTY III. 
The Aiibite Sultans. 


Salah-ed-din, fon of Aidb, a Kurd, ufurped the title of Sultan 
of Egypt in 1174. Not contented with that fovereignty, he 
extended his views to Syria. In 1177 he is defeated at Ramlé 
by Rainaud de Chatillon. 


1182. More fuccefs attended his arms in Syria; and next 
year he feized Amida in Mefopotamia, and forced Aleppo to a 
capitulation. 


1187. Saladin gains over the Franks his famous victory at 
Hittin : the Chriftian power falls, and Saladin becomes mafter 
of Jerufalem on the 2d of October. 


1189. The Franks befiege Akka, or Ptolemais, which did 
not furrender till after it had been invefted for two years. 


1192. Saladin concludes a truce with Richard king of 
England. Akka and Yaffa were almoft the only places left to 
the Franks. 


Saladin died on the 4th March 1193, aged only fifty-feven, 
leaving fixteen fons and a daughter. 


Q eo 
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1193. Malek-el-Aziz, fecond fon of Saladin. He feized 


Damafcus, and left to his brother only Samofata. 


1198. Malek-el-Manfir. His uncle Afdhal, prince of Sa- 
mofata, was called by the Emirs to rule the kingdom during 
the minority, by the title of Atabek. 


1200. Adel-Seif-el-din, brother of Saladin, ufurps the 
crown. 


1209. The Franks penetrate into Egypt, and retire with 
confiderable booty. Nine years afterward they returned, and 


feized the ifle Pharos and Damiatt. 


1218. Malek-el-Kamel, fon of Seif-el-din. The crufaders 
abandon Damiatt in 1221. 


1228, Malek furrenders, by treaty, Jerufalem, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and Sidon, to Frederic II. the Emperor of Germany. 


1239. Malek Adel depofed by his brother. 


1240. Malek Salah. In 1244 he defeated the Franks and 
Syrians, who were about to penetrate into Egypt. 


1249. St. Louis feized Damiatt ; and in the fame year Ma- 
lek Salah died. 


He 
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He had bought from the Tatars a number of Turkith flaves 
from Kaptchak, to form a guard and marine. Thefe he raifed 
to the higheft employments; and they became the famous 
Mam vixs, who feized the fovereignty of Egypt. 


1249. ‘Turdn Shah, fon of Malek. Next year he captures 
St. Louis, and his army of 20,000. On the 1ft May 1250, 
Turan Shah is maflacred by the Mamluks, who affign the fcep- 
tre to his ftep-mother, and afterwards to a boy of the Aiubite 
race, which in him clofed its domination over Egypt. 


MAMLUKS. 


SECT. I. 


Baharite Mamliks. 


THESE were fo ftyled, from having been originally employed 
as mariners on board the fhips of the Sultan of Egypt. They 
were Turks. 


A. D. 1254. Ezz-ed-din Moaz Ibegh was the firft fovereign 
of this dynafty. He was affaflinated. 


1255. Nur-ed-din Ali, fon of Sultan Ezz-ed-din, followed. 


Cue It 
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It would be uninterefting to mark the names and fhort 
reigns of thefe princes, moft of whom fell by aflaffination. 
The chief events alone fhall be commemorated. 


Bibars I. who reigned from A. D. 1260 to 1277, was an 
active prince, and feized moft of the Chriftian poffleffions in 
Syria. : C 


Kalil Afcraf, who afcended the throne in 1290, took Ptole- 
mais, and terminated the power of the Chriftians in Paleftine. 


During fucceflive reigns many contefts took place in Syria, 
the poffeflion of which was difputed by the Mamliak Sultans 
and the Moguls. 


Nazr Mchammed, who died in 1341, diftinguifhed himfelf 
by the proteCtion which he granted to agriculture and the arts. 


In 1348 a peftilence appeared in Egypt, or perhaps originally 
in Syria, which fpread over a great part of Europe. 


A. D. 1365. In Odtober, Peter de Lufignan, king of Cyprus, 
befieged Alexandria; but he was foon conftrained to aban- 
don it, for want of provifions*. Shaban Afcraf was then Sultan, 


and 


* This expedition remains in confiderable obfcurity, though it may be re- 
garded as the laft dying {park of the crufades, as the adventurers feem to have 
been of feveral nations. Fordun, Scotichr. vol. ii. p. 488, mentions Norman 

Lefley, 
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and the was the firft who ordered the Sherifs, or defcendants of 
the Prophet, to. wear a green turban. 


SECT. II. 


Borgite Mamliks. 


This race was of Circaffian extraét, and continued to rule 
Egypt till the French invafion. 


1382. Barkik-Daher, who had been Atabek in the mino- 
rity of Hadgi Salah, depofed his pupil, and feized the fupreme 
authority. Timdr invading Syria, Barkik obtained two victo- 
ries over the Moguls, and forced them to withdraw. 


1399. Faradj, fon of Barkik. Few of thefe Sultans reigned 
above a year, till 


1442. Burfbai, who reigned fixteen. He fent a fleet 
again{ft Cyprus, which took Lymiflos and Nicofia, and brought 
John II. and moft of his nobility, captives. Syria remained 
almoft a conftant appanage to Egypt. 


1461. Abu-'l-Fathe Achmed received tribute from Cyprus, 
and affigned the crown to James, natural fon of John III. 


Lefley, his countryman, as a prime actor. There was an old Scottifh poem on 
the feats of Sir Walter, his brother, Duke of Leygaroch in France. Ibid, and 
Maitland’s Poems. 


Of 
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Of the fucceeding Sultans we find nothing remarkable; and 
the Mamltk ariftocracy began to render their ftation more and 
more precarious. 


In 1501 Kanfu El-ghtri was raifed to the throne. 


In 1516, Selim II. emperor of Conftantinople, having de- 
clared war againft him, defeated and flew him near Aleppo, 
and feized Syria. 


Toman Bey was appointed his fucceflor by the Mamliks. 
On the 24th January 1517, he loft, at Rodania near Kahira, 
a great battle againft the Othman troops. After another ob- 
ftinate conflict, Toman Bey was again defeated by Selim, taken 
prifoner, and hanged at one of the gates of Kahira on the 13th 
April. 


Selim was contented with abolifhing the monarchy of the 
Mamliks, but fuffered their ariffocracy to retain its former 
power, on certain conditions; the chief of which were, an 
annual tribute, obedience in matters of faith to the Mufti of 
Conftantinople, and the infertion of the name of the Othman 


Emperors in the prayers, and on the coin. 


Syria, its ufual appanage, being withdrawn, Egypt has 
rarely intermeddled with foreign affairs, and the Beys have 
generally been contented with fqueezing the people, and enjoy- 

ing 
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ing in eafe the fruit of their extortions. During the pre-emi- 
nence of the Othman power, Egypt appears one of the moft 
quiet and fubmiffive of the provinces: and the travellers of 
this and the two preceding centuries may fupply what few 
materials arife, concerning its hiftory, or rather its condition. 
The evening of the Turkifh domination was marked by the 
appearance of that meteor, Ali Bey, who had fcarcely dazzled 
the nations with his wild effulgence before he difappeared. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


OPE Rae GP: 


Defign to penetrate into Habbe/h or Abyffinia—Voyage on the Nile— 
Defcription of Affiit—General courfe of the Nile—Iflands and 
villages —Caverns—Kaw—Achmim—Painted caverns—Girgt 
—Dendera— Antient Temple—Kous—Topography of Upper 
Egypt —El-wabh-el-Ghurbi—Situation of the Oafis parva. 


|e eager to accomplifh my propofed journey into Abyii- 
nia, I was neverthelefs not able to fet out till Monday roth of 
September, and, even then, not with all the advantages that 
might have been expected. I had indeed employed part of the 
fummer, which was pafled in Kahira, in learning the Arabic 
language ; which is a tafk of difficulty to thofe who are unable 
to fupply the utter want of books, and method and perfpicuity 
in the teacher. My friends were forward in reprefenting 
the dangers to be encountered, rather than in furnifhing the 
means of avoiding them. I determined to adopt fuch a method 
as an imperfect knowlege of the country fuggefted as the leaft 
exceptionable, and leave the reft to fortune. Judging that I 
fhould yet have occafion for an interpreter, [ took care to pro- 
vide a Greek, who, befides his native language, was acquainted 
with the Turkifh, Arabic, and Italian. I had alfo with mea 
Mohammedan of the lower clafs of Kahirines, who, as belongs 


to 
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to that character, was prepared for every office. Thus pro- 
vided, we commenced our voyage, and on the eighth day 
reached Afhut. 


If we except fome few inconveniences from the motley com- 
pany that fills the boats, it is not eafy to conceive a more plea~ 
furable mode of travelling than that by the Nile when it over- 
flows. The great body of water, perfe@ly calm and unruf- 
fled, the banks on each fide covered with the rich produ of 
the hufbandman’s labour, form a fcene in every fenfe allur- 
ing. The paflengers are protected by a fimple awning of 
branches from the immediate ation of the fun, and the great 
heat of the tropical latitude is afluaged by a gentle breeze, which 
generally continues during four or five meridian hours. The 
mariners chaunt refponfive to the motion of their oars; and 
the veffel offers an apt emblem of fmiling fortune in her moft 
profperous career. 


I landed near Affiit, and went to an okal in that city to 
lodge. Here I fuffered no kind of inconvenience.—A {mall 
room, dry and perfeQly quiet, not infefted with vermin, an- 
fwered the purpofe of fecurity to property; and in this climate, 
at fuch a feafon, no fhelter is required except from the fun’s 
rays. Affiut is, at this time, by far the moft confiderable city in 
the higher Egypt. This character formerly belonged to Girgi, 
which is in effet ftill a place of note, but lefs fo than Afiat. 
The fituation is in all refpeéts favourable, and the manner in 
which the water is conducted round the town is worthy of re- 
mark. A canal, dug probably from an early period, parallel to 

R the 
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the Nile, in this part of the country laves the foot of the 
mountains which are near to Affidt, and having furrounded that 
city, and the villages adjacent, defcends again into the river. 
The water, however, is not admitted into it but at a certain pe- 
riod of its increafe, and then it overflows all the furrounding 
lands, and Affidt only communicates with the Nile, by a road, 
artificially raifed above the common level, which leads down to 
the point where the boats refort, and are laden and difcharged ; 
and by two bridges, the one leading to this road, and the other 
towards the mountains. 


It has become much more populous within a few years by 
the good government of Solyman Bey, who has alfo adorned it 
by planting many trees. Afhiut was formerly known to the 
Arabic writers by the name of hdut-es-Sultin, the king’s fith, 
or fith-pond, for y2,= fignifies both. It would be curious to 
inquire from what circumftance; whether from having been 
appointed to fupply the king’s table with fifh, or what other 
reafon? The mountains above Afiit abound with caverns which 
have probably originally anfwered the purpofe of fepulture, and 
then, in the Chriftian age, may have been the refort of perfons 
who fought religious retirement. ‘There are fome hieroglyphic 
infcriptions, but nothing very remarkable, and they have been — 
already defcribed by former travellers, fo that it is not neceflary 
to give a detailed account of them here. The principal anti- 
guities between Kahira and Affidt, are at Shech Abade*, the 


* This place takes its name from the tomb of a Chriftian ecclefiaftic, called 
Ammon-el-abed, ox the devout; its other name is An/ené, evidently from that of 


Antinous. 
antient 
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antient Antinoopolis, and at Afhmunein. In the former are 
two Corinthian columns, highly adorned, ftanding diagonally 
oppofed to each other, and having each a Greek infcription. 
The firft words of the one are as follow, 


AYAOH TYXH 
AYTOKPATOPI KAIZAPI MAPKO AYPHAIQ. 


The next word appears to be XEKOYNAQ, but it is obli- 
terated *. 


Having paffed about fourteen days in Afidt, waiting for a 
boat to go forward, which, in this feafon, when the corn is 
tranfported into the magazines, it is rather difficult to find, at 
length was able to hire one, of a moderate fize, and entirely de- 
voted to ourfelves.. We left AMitt on the 4th of October, and 
pafled the night before a village called Mehala. It has been 
built by a certain Ofman Bey, within twenty years; and how- 
ever deftitute of any fpirit of improvement perfons of this de- 
{cription may be thought in Europe, this village is an evidence 
of fome attention thereto; for the four ftreets of which it con- 
fifts are at right angles with each other, built in right lines, and 
four times as wide as what is generally feen in places of the 
fame kind. It is true, the materials are mean, and the number 
of houfes inconfiderable. 


The villagers of the Upper Egypt are at little expenfe for 
building. Clay and unburned bricks, the chief materials ufed 


* The remainder might be eafily copied, but circumftances did not then per- 
mit me to give the time neceffary for that purpofe. 
Ri2 in 
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in fabricating houfes, are to be had for the labour of colle€ting 
or forming them. The fame may be faid of the thatch; and 
the date tree, though perifhable, furnifhes the timber required. 
If a carpenter be employed, his time is not occupied in prepar- 
ing ufelefs ornaments. In the towns however, as Ghenné, 
Amit, Girgi, &c. the habitations are conftructed of better 
materials, with much more art, and are fome of them fump- 
tuous. 


Many confiderable iflands exift in the courfe of the Nile, 
but they are too frequently changing place, in confequence of 
new depofitions of mud, to admit of their being marked with 
permanent accuracy. 


The number of towns and villages which I diftinguifhed on 
the Eaftern fide between Kahira and Affuan, amounted to about 
one hundred and fixty. 


On the Weftern, where the cultivable lands are more ex- 
tended, two hundred and twenty-eight. Yet they cannot be 
enumerated very accurately in pafling on the ftream ; for there 
are many within the limits of the arable land on both fides, 
but principally on the Weft, which are not vifible from the 
river, and the names and numbers of which the circumftances 
then exifting did not permit me to learn from thofe to whom 
I could have recourfe for information. 


The 
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The more populous of the towns feem to be thofe which 
follow : 


Eaft of the Nile. Weft of the Nile. 
1. Achmim. 1. Benefoef. 
2. Ghenné. 2. Minié ; city. 
3. Kous. 3. Melawi. 
4. Affuan. 4. Monfalit ; city. 
5. AMiut ; city. 
6. ‘Tachta. 
Je GIES CltYs 
8. Bardis. 
g. Bagjtra. 


10. Nakade. 
11. Erment. 
12. Ifna; city. 


In the mountain above Affitt are feveral remarkable caverns, 
very fpacious, and adorned with hieroglyphics and emble- 
matic figures. Some appear to have been fepulchral, as they 
contain fragments of the jars in which were depofited, not 
only the Ibis, but cats, dogs, and other animals, whether confi- 
dered as facred, or flain to attend their mafter or miftrefs in the 
other world. In one of thefe caverns, befides the entrance, 
there are three chambers hewn in the rock, which is free-ftone, 
one fixty feet by thirty, another fixty by twenty-fix, a third 
twenty-fix by twenty-five. Farther up the mountain there are 
caverns yet more fpacious than thefe. 

Tn 
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In other parts of the mountain are numerous rough cavities, 
from which the ftone has been extraéted for the purpofes of 
building, but they have afterwards been ufed for various objets; 
fome for fepulture, as appears from the remains of jars curioufly 
ftopped with bitumen, others for fummer retreats, as they are 
expofed to the North, and very cool. 


Large quantities of fine flax are cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of Affidt: this article and wheat are tranfported from 
Upper to Lower Egypt. Salt and other articles are brought in 
return. From Mecca by way of Cofsir are imported Indian 
goods; but the European articles of broad-cloth, tin, &c. are 
here rarely feen. The Soudan caravans form a chief fupport 
of Affiit, which, with refpe&t to them, ferves as a midway fta- 
tion. Affiut is regarded as the capital of Middle Egypt; and 
in population exceeds all the towns to the South of Kahira. I 
fhould not be inclined to eftimate the inhabitants at lefs than 
twenty-five thoufand. The Senjiak, or Bey of Said, divides 
the year of his office between Affidt and Girgi; the internal 
government confifts of the Cadi, aflifted by other civil officers ; 
and five Cafhefs, moftly appointed by Soliman Bey, conftantly 
refide there. It is the feat of a Coptic bifhop, but the Copts 
are not very numerous, the people being chiefly Moham- 
medans. 


So feverely is female chaftity guarded in this country, that 
inftant death follows its violation. If tendernefs of difpofition 
fhould prevent the father, brother, hufband from inflicting this 
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punifhment, he is fhunned by all his acquaintance, and becomes 
a ftranger to fociety. 


Provifions are confiderably cheaper at Affiut than in Kahira. 


Lentilles form a confiderable article of food to the inhabit- 
ants of the Upper Egypt, who rarely enjoy the luxury of rice. 
The lentilles are fo prepared as to be very palatable. 


In Dar-Fir are no lentilles: 


The Egyptian onions are remarkably mild, more fo than the 
Spanifh, but not fo large. They are of the pureft white, and 
the /amina are of a fofter and loofer contexture than thofe of 
any other fpecies. They deteriorate by tranfplantation ; fo that 
much muft depend on the foil and climate. They remain a fa- 
vourite article of food with all clafles ; and it is ufual to put a 
layer or two of them, and of meat, on a {pit or fkewer, and 
thus roaft them over a charcoal fire. The defire of the Ifraelites 
for the onions of Egypt is not to be wondered at. 


About four hours from Affiit we had paffed Monfalit, 
a city which I afterwards returned to view at more leifure. 
Monfalit is of confiderable extent and population. Between it 
and Affidit ftands Ben-Ali, a populous town. Thofe three 
places conftitute, with Girgi, the chief marts of the trade of 


Upper Egypt. 
October 
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October 4th, 1792. Continued our navigation up the 
Nile. | 


6th. Paffed Kaw or Gaw-es-Sherki, the Antzopolis of anti- 
quity, where remains part of a curious temple, confifting of fe- 
veral columns, built of large ftones,- as ufual in Egyptian 
remains, and covered with emblematical figures, interfperfed 
with hieroglyphics. Some of the ftones in the temple are from 
eighteen to twenty feet in length. At How on the Weft, fup- 
pofed the ancient Diofpolis, obferved no ruins. 


8th. Came to Achmim, the antient Chemmis or Panopolis, 


on the Eaft fide of the Nile, now a pleafant village or fmall 
town. Hleliodorus, in his celebrated romance, often mentions 
Chemmis, and fpeaks of a difpute between its people and thofe 
of Befla or Antinoe. Many cities intervened between Befla 
and Chemmis, the latter of which he feems to place not far 
from a lake near the Heracleotic mouth of the Nile. The 
whole geography of that ingenious prelate forms one puzzle, 


though he was a native of the neighbouring country of 


Syria. 


At Achmim fome fragments of columns ftill remain, and_in 
the adjacent mountain are caverns refembling thofe at Affiit. 
The hieroglyphics have been painted in diftemperature, as ufual 
with all thofe executed on the {mooth furface of free-ftone. A 
mummy had been recently taken out of the principal room, as 
appeared from the remains of prepared cloth, and human 

bones. 
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bones. The cielings of the chambers have been plaiftered and 
coloured. Perhaps the antient Egyptians had a cuftum, not 
unknown to other Oriental nations, of annual vifits to the 
dead*; and thefe chambers might be conftructed for the recep- 
tion of the relations on thofe occafions. ; 


o 


The neighbourhood of Achmim abounds with fycamores. 


This kind of fycamore, it is well known, bears a {mall dry 
fig, of a yellowith colour, adhering to the trunk of the tree. 
Many gardens are alfo feen, in which grow date and other 
trees. . 


11th Odtober, arrived at Girgi, formerly the capital of Upper 
Egypt, now declining. ‘There is a large market-place, with 
fhops in abundance. At Menfhi¢, antient Ptolemais, and at 
Girgi, obferved feveral large pieces of granite, feemingly antique 
mill-ftones. ‘They are about fix feet in diameter, and nearly 
three feet thick, with a perforation of one foot fquare in the 
centre, from which waving radii, about an inch deep, pafs to 
the circumference. 

The Senjiak, or Emir-es-Said, paffes half the year at Girgi, as 
already mentioned. His office is efteemed the third in import- 
ance, and is now filled by Soliman Bey, an honeft and refpect- 
able character. 


* That cuftom is ftill retained at Damiatt, notwithftanding the purer precepts 
of Iflamifm. 


s 15th 
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Isth October. Pafled onward to Farfhiut, a populous town, 
with many Chriftian inhabitants. 


i7th. Arrived at Dendera, the antient Tentyra. Saw-~ the 
noted temple, the moft perfe&t remain of Egyptian architeQure. 
It is in the form of an oblong fquare, 200 feet by 150-—-Pococke 
fays 145; is now almoft buried in the fand. Afcending fome 
fteps in the middle of the wall, you come to a dark gallery, 
pafling through all the fides. Many of the columns are ftand- 
ing. The infide of the frozaos and of the gallery is covered 
with painted hieroglyphics in all their original frefhnefs. A Ca- 
fhef, imagining treafures were concealed, was employed in the 
laudable work of blowing up part of the walls! 


The fame night, about twelve, reached Ghenné, the antient 
Coene, or Coenopolis. The navigation on the Nile is particu- 
larly delightful in the ftillnefs of the night, diverfified by the 
bright refleCtion of the moon on the water, or the clear {fpark- 
ling of innumerable ftars ; among which the brilliant Canopus, 
unfeen in European climates, is obfervable, except when fome 
mountain conceals that part of the hemifphere. 


19th. Came oppofite to Coptis, now Kepht. The rubbith 
may fill a circumference of two miles, evincing its antient ex- 
tent. Several fmall columns of grey granite lie on the ground, 
and fome large ftones, engraved with hieroglyphics. The 
diftance from the Nile to Coptis is much fmaller than has been 


fuppofed by European geographers. 
A {mall 
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A fmall part of a bridge remains near Kepht or Coptis, fuf- 
ficient to determine that there once was one, but it is impoffible 
to fay of what zra. There is nothing grand in the ftructure, 
which confifts of {mall ftones. 


20th. Stopped at Kous, the Apollinopolis parva. Obferved 
at a fmall diftance on the North-eaft an antient gate, adorned 
with figures, and a deep cornice. Kous is a populous town, 
about a mile on the Eaft of the Nile. 


arft O&ober 1792. Paffed the night at Nakade, where is a 
Catholic convent. On the following day came to Akfor, the 
antient Thebes. 


A brief general retrofpe& of the topography of Upper Egypt 
may here be given. The towns and cultivation are wholly 
confined to the banks of the Nile, but efpecially on the Eaft. 
Mountains continue to prefent a regular barrier behind on both 
fides. Beyond this natural wall, on the Weft, is a vaft fandy 
defert, traverfed at times by the Muggrebin Arabs ; here and 
there, at the diftance of about a hundred miles or more from 
the Nile, are Oafes or fertile ifles, in the ocean of fand. On the 
Eaft, between the river and the Arabian gulf, are vaft ranges of 
mountains, abounding with marble and porphyry, but generally 
deftitute of water, fo that no town or village can be built. 
Among thefe ranges, however, fome tribes of Bedouin Arabs, 
as the dbabdi and Beni Hoffein, contrive to find fome fertile 
fpots and diminutive fprings, fo as to furnifh refidences for 
about three or four thoufand inhabitants. Even the fhores of 

SZ the 
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the Red Sea, correfponding with Egypt, contain but a fmall 
number of tribes; and the Arabs on the Eaft in general are 
little formidable. ‘The Muggrebins are more ferocious, and 
might fend forth thirty thoufand men capable of bearing arms, 
could they ever be united, a thing almoft impoffible, their par- 
ties feldom exceeding four or five hundred, and the tribes being 
divided by inteftine enmities. ‘The Leffler Oafis, now E/-wabh 
el-Ghurbi, forms a kind of capital fettlement, if I may fo fpeak, 
of the Mugegrebin Arabs, who extend even to Fezzan and Tri- 
poli. They are dreffed in a linen or cotton fhirt, over which 
is wrapped a blanket of fine flannel; all have fire-arms and are 
good markfmen, and their mufquets are their conftant compa- 
nions. Their chief employment lies in breeding horfes *, 
camels, and fheep. They are very hardy and abftemious, a 
fmall cake of bread and leathern bottle of water fupplying a 
man with ample provifion for a day. 


It is faid that feveral ruins are to be found at E/-wab-el- 
Ghurbi. Of the Oafis Magna, now El-wah, I thall {peak at large 
in treating of my journey to Dar-Fur; but muft obferve that 
the diftance between this Oafis and that ftyled Parva is erro- 
neoufly laid down in the moft recent maps. I was informed 
by the Muggrebins at E/-wah, that Charjé, the moft northern 
village of that diftri@, was but two days journey from the 
neareft part of E/-wabh-el-Ghurbi ; that is, about forty miles. 
Oafis Magna feems rightly to correfpond with the latitude of 


* They fell the males, and themfelves generally mount mares in their warlike 
expeditions, 
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Dendera, and of courfe that of the fouthern extremity of Oa/s 
Parva fhould be a little to the South of that of Affiut, and not 
far North of Tinodes Mons, in D’Anville’s map ; apparently 
the chain on the Eaft of both the Oafes, or =t+3,). On the 
Weft I obferved no mountains, nor on the South. The moft 
northern Oafis known near Egypt is that of S/wa, already de- 
{cribed. 
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CHAP. IX. 


UPPER LEG YPT. 


Thebes—Site and antiquities—Painted caverns—Their difcovery 
and plan—Manners of the people at Thebes—Ifna—Fugitive 
Beys—Antiquities—Rain—Affiian or Syene—Obftacles to far- 
ther progre/s—Return to Ghenneé, 


I FOUND the inhabitants of the Thebaic diftri& had been re- 
cently in open rebellion againft the Mamluks, but they were 
now fomewhat more quiet. The Troglodytes of the caverns re- 
mained tumultuous, and fometimes oppofed the troops of the 
Bey, by firing from their recefles; at other times they would 
retreat to the mountains, and leave all purfuit behind. 


The maffy and magnificent forms of the ruins that remain 
of antient Thebes, the capital of Egypt, the city of Jove, the 
city with a hundred gates, muft infpire every intelligent fpec- 
tator with awe and admiration. Diffufed on both fides of the 
Nile, their extent confirms the claffical obfervations, and Ho- 
mer’s animated defcription rufhes into the memory : 


“¢ Egyptian Thebes, in whofe palaces vaft wealth is ftored; from 
“¢ each of whofe hundred gates iffue two hundred warriors, with their 
“* horfes and chariots.” 


Thefe 
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. Thefe venerable ruins, probably the moft antient in the world, 
extend for about three leagues in length along the Nile. Eaft 
and Weft they reach to the mountains, a breadth of about two 
leagues and a half. The river is here about three hundred 
yards broad. The circumference of the antient city muft there- 
fore have been about twenty-feven miles. 


In failing up the Nile, the firft village you come to within the 
precingts is Kourna, on the Weft, where. there are few houfes, 
the people living moftly in the caverns. Next is Abubadjad), 
a village, and Karnak, a {mall diftrit, both on the Eaft. Far 
the largeft portion of the city ftood on the Eaftern fide of the 
river. On the South-weft Medinet-Abu marks the extremity of 
the ruins; for Arment, which is about two leagues to the South, 
cannot be confidered as a part. 


- Modern authors have ftyled the fite of Thebes Luxor, a name 
which is not in my journal taken on the fpot, nor does my 
memory retain a trace of fuch an appellation, not to mention 
that the word is not Arabic. Some write 44/or, which convinces 
me that both are corruptions of E/ Ku/fir, the real term, which 
is {till applied to the ruins by the Arabs. Norden is very im- 
perfeé& in his Arabic names, as well as his topography. 


In defcribing the ruins, we fhall begin with the moft confi- 
derable, which are on the Eaft of the Nile. The chief is the 
Great Temple, an oblong fquare building of vaft extent, with a 
double colonnade, one at each extremity. The mafly columns 

and 
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and walls are covered with hieroglyphics, a labour truly ftu- 
pendous. 1. The Great Temple ftands in the diftri€t called 


Karnac. 
2. Next in importance is the temple at bu-Hadjaaj. 


3. Numerous ruins, avenues marked with remains of Sphinxes, 
&c. On the Weft fide of the Nile appear, 


1. Two coloffal figures, apparently of a man and woman, 
formed of a calcareous ftone like the reft of the ruins. 


2. Remains of a large temple, with caverns excavated in the 
rock. 


3. The magnificent edifice ftyled the palace of Memnon. Some 
of the columns are about forty feet high, and about nine and a 
half in diameter. ‘The columns and walls are covered with 
hieroglyphics. This ftands at Kourna. 


4. Behind the palace is the paflage ftyled Biban-el-Molik, 
leading up the mountain. At the extremity of this paflage, in 
the fides of the rock, are the celebrated caverns known as the 
fepulchres of the antient kings. | 


Several of thefe fepulchres have been defcribed by Pococke with 
fufficient minutenefs ; he has even given plans of them. But 
in converfation with perfons at Afitt and in other parts of 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, I was always informed that they had not been difco- 
vered till within the laft thirty years, when a fon of Shech Aa- 
mim, a very powerful chief of the Arabs, who governed all the 
South of Egypt from Achmim to Nubia, caufed four of them 
to be opened, in expectation of finding treafure. 


. They had probably been rifled in very antient times; but 
how the memory of them fhould have been loft remains to be 
explained. One of thofe which I vifited exaGtly anfwers Dr. 
Pococke’s defcription ; but the other three appear materially 
different from any of his plans. It is therefore poffible that 
fome of thofe which he faw have been gradually clofed up 
by the fand, and that the fon of Hamam had difcovered 


others. 


They are cut into the free-ftone rock, in appearance upon one 
general plan, though differing in parts. Firft, a paflage of fome 
length; then a chamber; a continuation of the firft paflage 
turns abruptly to the right, where is the large fepulchral cham- 
ber, with a farcophagus of red granite in the midft. 


In the fecond part of the paflage of the largeft are feveral 
cells or receffes on both fides. In thefe appear the chief paint- 
ings, reprefenting the myfteries, which, as well as the hierogly- 
phics covering all the walls, are very frefh. I particularly ob- 
ferved the two harpers defcribed by Bruce; but his engraved 
figures feem to be from memory. ‘The French merchants at 
Kahira informed me that he brought with him two Italian 

az artifts ; 
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artifts ; one was Luigi Balugani, a Bolognefe, the other Zucci, 
a Florentine. 


On landing with my Greek fervant at Kourna, no male inha- 
bitants appeared, but two or three women were ftanding at the 
entrance of one of their dens. As we pafled in queft of the 
Shech-el-belad, to requeft a guide, one of the women faid in 
Arabic, “ Are not you afraid of crocodiles?” I replied invthe 
negative. She faid emphatically, “ We are crocodiles ;” and 
proceeded to depict her own people as thieves and murderers. 
They are indeed a ferocious clan, differing in perfon from other 
Egyptians. Spears twelve or fourteen feet in length are fudden 
and deadly weapons in their hands. At Kahira, Mohammed 
Bey Elfi had told meI fhould here need a guard of twenty 
men, but I found two guides afligned me by the Shech-el-belad 
fufficient. | 


In the temple at Medinet Abu we obferved a large quantity of 
blood, and were told by the peafants of Beirat that the Kour- 
nefe had there murdered a Mugerebin and a Greek, travellers 
pafling from Affuan to Kahira, who had ftrayed thither from 
mere curiofity, or perhaps with a view of finding treafure, in 
which the Mugerebins pretend to fuperior fkill. 


At the village called Bezrdt is a native fpring; and fome others, 
I was told, are found in the neighbourhood, the water of which 


is different from that of the Nile, yet fweet. 


Walled 
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Walled towns, it has been obferved by Pococke, were not 
common in Egypt, and therefore, he adds, it is probable that 
Thebes was never furrounded by a wall.—That the paflage in 
Homer refers not to the gates of the city, muft readily be ad- 
mitted. But it appears to me likely that Thebes was walled, 
from fome feint remains, which are even to this day vifible. In 
the precindts of the vaft temple at Akfor, or El-Kuffir, is difco- 
verable a {mall chamber, lined either with red granite or with 
porphyry, on afcending to the roof of which from without, and 
direGting the eye to the Southward in a ftraight line, as far as it 
can reach, an infulated mafs is feen, which has the appearance 
of having been a gate. With a telefcope, from the fame fpot, 
are vifible other {till more imperfect remains, under the fame cir- 
cumftances, in the direCtions Weft and North. From their fitua- 
tion, precifely oppofed to each other, and at the three cardinal 
points, at fo great a diftance, rather than from any ftronger cir- 
cumftance, I was inclined to believe that thefe may have been 
three gates—That to the Weft is very near the mountains on 
that fide. 


-- After pafling three days in and about antient Thebes, we ad- 
vanced on the 26th O&. 1792 on our voyage up the Nile. 


27th O&. Came to If{na, a large town, the refidence of the 
fugitive Beys. Here is alfo found a temple of the fame kind 
as thofe of Thebes, inferior in fize, but tolerably well pre- 
ferved. 


12 The 
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The Beys now refident here, are, Haffan el Giddawi, Achmet 
el Vali, Ofman Bey Haffan, and another, whofe name I did not 
learn. ‘They are very poor and dejected, in confequence of 
their long exclufion from the government. Haflan Bey has 
about thirty Mamluks with him; the reft only eight or ten 
each. ‘Their whole revenues are drawn from the country near 
Ifna and Affuan, which is but unprodu@ive. Paffed one night 
at Ifna, and thence proceeded towards Edfi. 


The people here have a fuperftition concerning crocodiles 
fimilar to that entertained in the Weft Indies ; they fay there is 
a king of them, who refides near I{na, and who has ears, but 
no tail; and he poffefles an uncommon regal quality, that of 
doing no harm (“the king can do no wrong”). Some are 
bold enough to affert that they have feen him. 


28th O&. Near a village called Hillal, obferved reliques of 
an antient town; part of two {mall Egyptian temples, and a 
ftatue of lefs than the human fize, in a kneeling pofture, but 
broken off above the knees ; the feet and legs remaining entire. 
The place has been furrounded by a thick wall of unburned 
brick, but of what date it is now impoflible to determine. 


The following day, a little fhower fell in the morning; the 
only inftance I met with of rain in Upper Egypt. Arrived 
at Edfa, and infpected a gate or portico, and a {mall Egyptian 
temple adjoining. 


30th. 
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30th. Pafled by Gebel-el-Siii, the chained mountain, 
where, in antient times, a chain was pafled acrofs the Nile. 
Here are fome iculptures in the rock, which is of hard free- 
ftone, not of granite, as Norden mentions by miftake. 


Same day failed by Kiwm-Ombi, literally the heap or ruins of 
Ombos.. Saw there the temple defcribed by the traveller juft 
mentioned. 


On the following day arrived at Afudn, the antient Syene. 
The remains of antiquity are here few, and fome feem rather 
of Roman than Egyptian fabric. Even the modern town is 
almoft in ruins, and contains very few houfes and inhabitants ; 
it is chiefly fupported by a {mall duty upon dates, pafling from 
Ibrim to Kahira. Near Affuan may be ftill feen the tombs of 
the Mamliks who fled from Selim on his invafion of Egypt. 
They are now very ruinous. 


Some remains of antiquity are yet vifible in the ifle oppo- 
fite Syene, antiently called Elephantine*. The Arabs ufe one 
as an inclofure for cattle. A ftatue of granite alfo appears, 
holding a lituus in each hand. It is remarkable that many of 
the prefent inhabitants of this ifland have the negro counte- 
nance, hair, and perfon. 


About three hours walk from Affian is the cataraé, in 
Ax. Shelal, more properly rapides, being merely an eafy defcent 


* Now Geziret-es-Sag, Clauftra Imperii Romani. Tac. 
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of the river among numerous ifles and rocks of granite, which 


obftruét the current. Far from deafening the fpetator, thé 
noife is hardly audible. of sis o16R 


Near the cataract I obferved fome black rocks; but whether 
of bafaltes, or any other fubftance, the diftance prevented me 
from diftinguifhing. It is well known that many of the antient 
ftatues and engraved ftones found in Egypt are of that mate- 
rial, but it is believed to have been drawn from Abyfiinia. I 
obferved no quarries of bafaltes either in rey De or the other 
parts of Africa which I vifited. 


At Affdan I remained three days, contriving, if poffible, 
to purfue my route up the Nile. But a war having arifen 
between the Mamluks of Upper Egypt and the Cafhef of 
Ibrim, no one was fuffered to pafs from Egypt to Nubia. 
The caravans had all been {topped for many months, and not 
even a camel could be procured. At Kahira I could attain 
no previous knowlege of this war having originated with the 
peste’ Beys. 


With eb regret for the difappointment in my ‘earneft 
with of proceeding to Abyflinia by this route, I was con- 
ftrained to abandon all hope for that feafon, and to think of 
returning. 

Left Affuan the:4th of November. 1792, and proceeding ra- 
pidly down the Nile, arrived at Ghenné on the 7th. 
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CH A.P.’. Xx. 


JOURNEY TO COSSIR ON THE RED SEA. 


Inducements and danger—Route—Account of Cofsir—Commerce— 
Return by another route—Granite rocks and antient road— 
Marble quarries—Pretended canal—Earthen ware of Ghenné 
—Murder of two Greeks, and fubfequent report of the writer's 
death, 


Aiinivine on my return at Ghennéd (siz), I could not refift 
the impulfe of curiofity excited by the late defcriptions of cu- 
rious marbles, &c. which had been found in that route. It was 
not difficult to find the means of paffing, though the Bedouins 
then infefted the road; but I determined to take nothing that 
could be of importance to lofe, not intending to ftay long at 
Cofsir, For which indeed there was another motive—An 
Englith veflel, commanded, as was faid, by a Captain Mitchell, 
having three or four years before moored there, a quarrel had 
arifen between them and the natives about a fupply of water, 
which is a commodity furnifhed at Cofsir not without extreme 
dificulty. From a violent contention blows enfued, and the 
Captain thought himfelf juftified in firing on the town: in con- 
fequence feveral individuals were killed, it is faid there that 
they amounted to fourteen, and much damage done. The na- 
tives were exceedingly exafperated, and {wore to facrifice the 


firft 
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firft Englifhman that fhould fall into their hands. I however 
conceived it poflible to pafs undifcovered ; and fo in fac it hap- 
pened. Having agreed with an Arab for two dromedaries and 
a man, alfo mounted on a dromedary, for all which I was to 
pay fifteen mahbitbs, I left Ghenné at one in the morning of 
8th November 1792, and travelling diligently, arrived at Cofsir 
on the 11th before fun-rife. We took the moft northern route, 
which is not that apparently which Bruce travelled, (and which 
feems to be the longeft by two or three hours,) as being the 
leaft frequented by robbers. Our courfe on the firft day occu- 
pied twelve hours, the fecond fifteen, and the third thirteen 
hours; in all about forty hours. ‘The principal inhabitants of 
Cofsir came fucceflively to compliment us on our arrival. They 
all feanned me with an eye of fufpicion, and the more fo as I 
could not yet fpeak the A;abic fluently. But none fo much as 
an old Sherif, a confiderable man in the place, who having tra- 
velled to Mecca, Conftantinople, Bakdad, and other parts of the 
Turkith empire, had become acquainted with the various orders 
of men, and acquired an intuitive difcrimination of character 
which very few in that country poflefs. After the common fa- 
lutations had paffed, ‘ Are you not a Frank ?” faid he.—“ No,” 
replied J.—“ But of Frank origin ?”—“ No,” faid I, “ Iam 
a Georgian by birth, but have paffed fo fhort a time in Con- 
ftantinople, that I believe I cannot fpeak Turkifh much better 
than I do Arabic ;” (for I knew he fpoke a little, and was be- 
ginning to addrefs me in that language.) My fervant then 
joined the converfation, and I efcaped difcovery. The drefs, 
and apparently the language of the people of Cofsir, approach 
more to thofe of the Eaftern fhore of the Arabian gulph, than 

to 
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to'thofe of the Egyptians. They are armed with the Yembia, 
a crooked knife, often not lefs than a yard long, and commonly 
a lance. Indeed they altogether appear rather fettlers from 
the oppofite fhore than native Egyptians. The commerce in 
coffee here is not inconfiderable. Formerly all Upper Egypt 
was fupplied with coffee by way of Suez and Kahira, but the 
Beys having laid a very heavy duty on that commodity, the 
inhabitants began to import from Cofsir for themfelves, whence 
they are now fupplied with the beft coffee, and at a cheaper 
rate than from Suez. The town is provided with excellent fith, 
and pepper and other fpices are brought there free of duty. 
Some Abyffinian flaves, tranfported from Jidda, are landed there 
and carried to Kahira, but in very {mall number. While I was 
there, a beautiful girl, of about fifteen, was fold for an hundred 
mahbubs, or about 30). fterling. There is no plenty of provi- 
fions at Cofsir, there being no cultivable land near the town. 
Even the butter they ufe there is brought from Arabia. The 
only good water they have is fupplied by the Bedouins from 
Terfowi, which is at the diftance of three hours. If any quar- 
rel enfue with them about the price, the town is compelled to 
ufe brackifh water. We paid twenty-five medines for the 
ghirbé ot frefh water. I obferved but two veflels lying in the 
road, and thefe were lately arrived from Jidda. The houfes in 
Cofsir are built of clay, and the number of inhabitants fettled 
there is very fmall, though the ftrangers, who are continually 
pafling and repafliing, augment them prodigioufly. I could 
obferve no remain of antiquity within the limits of Cofsir, and 
it was not then poffible to ftray to a diftance from it. Finding 
the refentment of the people as ftrong as ever againft the 

U Franks, 
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Franks, in confequence of what had happened between them 
and the Englifh veffel in 1786, I thought it moft advifable to 
haften my departure, though otherwife inclined to have made 
fome excurfions by fea, as to the emerald mine, maadden exzum- 
merud, Sc. 


13th Nov. at 73 hours A. M. we left Cofsir, and proceeding 
by the ftrait road, apparently that which Bruce travelled, on 
the 15th, about five P. M. arrived at the village called Bir-Am- 
bar, having met a caravan coming from Ghenné the fecond day 
on the road. The morning of the 16th at fun-rife we pro- 
ceeded to Ghenné, which is diftant about three hours, having 
flept at Bir-Ambar in the houfe of a villager, who was very 
civil and hofpitable. ‘There was an officer at Cofsir, who be- 
longed to the Cafhef of Kenné, but he feemed to have very 
little authority with the people, being there only to colleé& the 
cuftoms. 


The road we travelled in going to Cofsir, as well as that we 
took in returning, have both fomething in them very remark- 
able. The rough and lofty rocks of granite and porphyry with 
which it is on all fides environed have a magnificent and ter- 
rific appearance ; and the road between them, which is almoft 
level throughout, gives the idea of immenfe labour in cutting 
it. All thefe circumftances concur in teftifying the importance 
Cofsir muft once have had as a pert. In the route we took in 
going, at certain diftances on the higheft rocks is obfervable a 
fucceffion of fmall ftru€tures, formed with uncemented ftones, 
and which, by the marks of fire within them, feem to have 

ferved 
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ferved as fignals. Thefe are numerous, but they are too rude 
to enable one to fix any time for their erection. They appear 
to me to be pretty antient. The red granite is in vaft quanti- 
ties, and the chain of rocks confifting of that fubftance appears 
to extend itfelf in a North and South direction. Huge rocks of 
porphyry, both red and green, are diftinguifhable, and, as ap- 
pears, more of it in the road we purfued in going, than in that 
by which we returned. I obferved veins of alabafter in both, 
but particularly in returning. The verde antico it was long 
before I could difcover; at length I found it, in returning, by 
the figns Bruce had defcribed. In fhort, this route unfolds a 
treafure of marbles that aftonifhes the beholder, and demon- 
ftrates, that on any future occafion the quarries may be again 
wrought, and modern architecture equal that of the beft ages 
of Greece or Rome as to richnefs and durability of ornament, 
if ever it fhall in juftnefs of proportion, fimplicity of tafte, or 
unity of parts in one fublime whole, which indeed feems fuffi- 
ciently problematical. 


The immenfe excavations in thefe rocks, which greatly con- 
tribute in many places to facilitate the road, are abundantly 
fufficient to fupply any quantity of thefe marbles that is any 
where known to exift. And it was more convenient to bring 
them thence, than from any other part of Egypt, to theSouthward, 
or by a long land carriage from Arabia Petra and the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Sinai: yet, as the ftones were to be car- 
ried fome way by land, perhaps a day’s journey at leaft, it was 
neceflary to have a road more level and eafy, than could have 
been required for the paflage of lefs ponderous and cumbrous 

U 2 materials, 
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materials. Whether obfervation of the fact, without reflecting 
enough on the probable caufe, might have given rife to the re- 
port refpedting a canal communicating in this quarter between 
the Nile and the Arabian gulf, or whether it was the effe@ of — 
mifunderftanding the antient writers on the fubjeGt, is unim- 
portant ; fuch an idea has prevailed, and it is countenanced by 
fome intelligent authors. In frequenting the places, and not 
wholly unimprefled by this thought, I have never yet been able 
to perfuade myfelf that fuch a canal had exifted, or could have 
been formed. There are no marks, in either of the roads I pafled, 
of water having ever flowed there, and the level of the road, 
after leaving the river, is much higher than that of the river 
itfelf. But the level of the river is certainly not lower than in 
former ages, and the water, if ever it flowed there, muft have 
flowed from the Nile to the fea, and not from the fea to the 
Nile. The conclufion is obvious. 


The coloquintida, ccelocynth, abounds near Birambar, and 
between it and Ghenné. The natives fcarcely think it worth 
gathering, fo low is the price in Kahira. At Ghenné is a ma- 
nufaGtory of the beft Jardaks, hulle, earthen bottles, and 
jugs for water. They are made of a fine blue or bluith white 
clay; very thin and light, not too much baked, of a pretty 
fhape and convenient fize. Something of the fame kind is made 
in other places, but none fo much efteemed as thofe of Ghenné. 
The fabric is in few hands, but great numbers are made. They 
fell for double the price at Kahira which they fetch here. 
Large jars are alfo conftru€ted, which are called Lamdm, or bath. 
Thefe too are very elegantly formed, and both by filtration 

purify 
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purify and cool the water, in a greater degree than might be 
imagined. The people of the country however drink the 
water that remains within, not that which has pafled through’ 
the jar or bottle. 


On going to Cofsir, I had fent my baggage forward to Afitt. 
Nothing remained therefore but to find a {mall boat, on my 
return to Ghenné, in which to be conveyed to Aidt. ‘This 
offered itfelf on the fecond day, and two Derwifhes were my 
companions in that journey, one of them a very intelligent 
man. We ftopped at all the principal towns, but without any 
new occurrence, and reached Affidt on the 21ft. 


I remained in that city till the 30th, when we fet fail for 
Kahira, or rather trufted ourfelves to the current, the wind 
blowing conftantly from North-weft. I ftopped a night at 
Benefoef, intending to have paffed thence to Feiume: but 
finding it not eafy to meet with a conveyance, declined that 
journey, and arrived in Kahira on the 8th of December. 


The wind, which was high during our excurfion to Cofsir, 
and afterwards on the Nile, contained fuch penetrating cold, 
that, on coming to Affitt, I found myfelf affe&ted ftrongly with 
a fever. A large dofe of James’s powder however removed it. 


A fhort time before my arrival at Ghenné, two Greeks, who 
were going to feek their fortune, as they reported, in Habbeth, 
came to Kous. The one had a fmall fupply of money, of 
which the other was deftitute—Words arofe between them, and 
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fome good friend advifed them to have recourfe to the Cathef 
of the place to fettle their difference. This officer, who was a 
‘young man, and noted for the violence of his character, heard 
their refpeCtive narratives, and then, finding that money was 
the caufe of their difagreement, terminated the hopes of the 
one, and the fears of the other, by an order for the inftant 
death of both. 


The report, in reaching Kahira, was charged with various 
circumftances of aggravation, and even the perfons of the fuf- 
ferers were changed. It was there faid, that the Frank who 
was in Said was one of the two mafflacred, and the Cathef’s 
mafter was among the number of thofe who had been deceived. 
Keid Aga, in whofe department Kous was fituated, fent word of 
this event, accompanied with a fuitable comment, and, as was 
faid, an offer of any reafonable reparation, to the Auftrian Con- 
ful, the only one refident in Kahira. The latter had forwarded 
it to the Britifh Conful at Alexandria, when I arrived at Kahira 
in time perfonally to contradi& it. ‘The death of the two 
Greeks, it was faid, remained unnoticed, 
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CH. ASPsc ie. 


OCCURRENCES AT KAHIRA. 


Arrival of the Pafba—Death of Haffan Bey—Decline of the 
French fattory in Kahira—Expulfion of the Maronite Chrift- 
ians from the Cuftom-houfe—Riot among the Galiongis—Ob- 


Struttion of the canal of Meniif—Supply of fifo in the pools of 
Kahira—Expedition of Achmet Aga, Fc. 


Ox the 13th Oober 1796, the newly-appointed Pafha made 
his entrance into the city, in a manner more public than has 
been ufual tor fome years. His name is Bekir: he is a Pafha 
of three ¢é2 or tails, and was formerly Grand Wizir. The 
proceffion confifted of, firft, the great officers of the city, and 
among them the Janizary aga, then fome boftangis, two and 
two. Several of the Beys, fuperbly mounted, two and two, 
preceded and followed by a body of Mamliks. Twelve fine 
led horfes, richly caparifoned. The band of mufic belonging 
to the Pafha. The tails, the officers and fervants of his houfe- 
hold; and laftly, the Pafha himfelf. 


Neither Ibrahim nor Murad Bey was prefent. They both 
afterwards made their vifit of ceremony, when, as ufual, no- 
thing remarkable paffed. After a convenient interval, Bekir 

Pafha 
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Pafha fent to the Shech-el-Belad and Defterdir, defiring them to 
meet him to confider of providing the ufual Chafné for Con- 
ftantinople, which he faid for fome time had been greatly in 
arrear. The former replied, that all which related to the public 
revenue was under the management of his brother Murad; 
and that he (Ibrahim) only concerned himfelf with the city, 
and its internal government. The latter gave for anfwer, that 
he had long fince turned his attention from public affairs to 
his perfonal eafe and fecurity ; that he was now poor, and be- 
come a farmer, cultivating wheat and beans. He contented 
himfelf with referring the Pafha to the younger Beys, who, he 
faid, fhared between them all the public authority. The next 
meflage was dire&ted to Mohammed Bey Elf, [brahim Bey el 
Sogheir, and other of the younger Senjiaks. They replied, that 
if the Pafha fought for money, all their treafures were buried 
in Kara-meidin*, and he had nothing more to do than to meet 
them there, to become poflefled of a part of them. 


The Mamliks commonly exercife on Monday and Friday 
in each week, at a place called Muftabé, between Kahira and 
Mifr-el-attiké. Here they fhoot at a mark, and throw the 
jerid. The Beys are often fpectators, and fometimes actors. It 
was on one of thefe occafions that Haffian Bey, who had 
been formerly a flave of Ibrahim Shech-el-Belad, and in whom 
the latter placed much confidence, being prefent, a mamltk of 
his train, having attempted to difcharge his fufil, which miffed 


* A place where the troops are exercifed, and rencontres between oppofing 
parties frequently have had place. 
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fire, threw it on his fhoulder, and rode off, to make way for 
others. In pafling the Bey, the powder, which was damp, 
having taken fire, the piece went off, and lodged the contents 
in the breaft of the Bey. He fell, and immediately expired. 
The flave fled, but it was not fuppofed any notice would be 
taken of what was merely accidental, however unfortunate. To 
fill up the number, Murzik, fon of Ibrahim Bey, was ala 
by his father’s intereft. 


Even as far back as the period of my arrival in Egypt, the 
French nation complained loudly of the treatment it received 
from the Beys. Forty or fifty days fearcely elapfed without 
fome new demand for money, which it was underftood was 
never likely to be repaid. Add to this, their commerce was 
daily decreafing, and no fixed tarif had they been able to efta- 
blith with the farmer of the cuftoms, for the reception of their 
goods. 


When the war commenced, a conful was newly arrived at 
Alexandria, and he came to Kahira ; but it was to little pur- 
pofe that he fixed himfelf there for the protection of trade, 
when the thoughts of the French government were engroffed 
by other objects, and they could neither fupport nor fupply 
their factories. 


Affairs continued nearly in the fame ftate till this time, Nov: 
1796, when the Conful, Magallon, has obtained leave-from his 
government to quit Kahira, and to refide entirely at Alexandria, 
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which is obvioufly a place of greater fecurity, and more prompt 
efcape, if they have any fhipping in the port. The. mer- 
chants muft indeed divide their profits with their agents in Ka- 
hira, but in all other refpe€ts have ameliorated their condition, 
At this time there remain only three French commercial 
houfes in Kahira, and a phyfician, The remainder of the 
nation is at Alexandria, to the amount perhaps of ten or t twelve 
families. 


Nov. 1796. A change has lately taken place in the cuftom- 
houfe here, and at Alexandria and Damiatt, with which the 
Chriftians are much difpleafed. ‘The duties for many, years 
had been farmed to Jews, whofe gains and fufferings were 
both in the extreme. During the laft twenty years they. have 
been in the hands of Damafcene or other Syrian Chriftians, 
whofe numbers and wealth have in that period increafed. 
Their mutual jealoufies and inceflant quarrels were of great 
benefit to the ruling Beys, who took care to fleece each 
party alternately, and teach them a wifdom by dear-bought 
experience, which, however, they were not always able to 
learn. 


Their moft folemn affeverations would have led any perfon 
uninformed on the fubje& to imagine, that their whole nation 
was continually a lofer by its bargain with the Beys. But their 
gains were in reality fo vaft, that certain fecrets, developed by 
their infidelity to each other, led Murad Bey, in whofe jurif- 
diction the cuftoms were, to imagine that the having the col- 
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leétion of them in his’ own hands would be a material addition 
to his revenue. For once his determination accorded with the 
public good: the plurality of the Kahirine merchants being 
better conterited with thé new mode than the old one. The 
Chriftians were removed, and fpared the fufferings of which 
they had long fo loudly complained... But how vain are human 
wifhes! This novel regulation was fearcely put in force, and 
the collection of the import and export duties thrown into the 
hands of Mohammedans, who were immediately refponfible 
for the receipts of their office to the Bey, than the Syrian Chrift- 
ians came forward with very lucrative propofals, if they might 
be allowed to hope, that the right of farming the cuftoms 
would be a fecond time transferred to them. Murad, whofe 
intelle&t_ is clear, though conftitution, paft fufferings, and in- 
difference as to the future, have rendered him abfolutely 
fenfual, whofe profufenefs had left him no option as to the 
means of gain, but who had yet fpirit to fcorn the bafenefs 
of thefe parafites, on the offer of fome conditional prefents of 
great value, contumelioufly difmifled the deputation from his 
prefence. The cuftoms therefore contmued in the hands 
of -Mohammedans,. and the Chriftians were reduced to 
defpair.:  - =) 


. The Chriftian merchants of.Syria, eftablifhed here, make 
fuch a prodigal and oftentatious difplay of wealth, that it-lef- 
fens our wonder at the extortions of the Beys. At one of their 
weddings, five hundred chickens were ferved up every day, and 
other: articles: in prdportion. This féte lafted ten fucceflive days, 
eee XxX 2 The 
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The prefents to the fingers were faid to have amounted to 
fourteen hundred mahbdabs. * 


A riot happened between the Galiongis, or failors, (moftly: 
Chriftians,) belonging to Murad Bey, and the Mamliks. Murad 
had difmiffed a naval officer, beloved by the Galiongis, and their 
difcontent joined with the conftant jealoufy of the Mamluks’ 
to create a difturbance, in which about feventy lives’ were aed i 
and the city was fhut up for feveral days. 


Nov. 1796. The waters of the Nile having almoft aban- 
doned the Eaftern branch, which leads to Damiatt, purfuing the 
more direct courfe of the canal of Mendf, after a negle& of 
many years, it became neceflary to apply a remedy. Accord- 
ingly, Murad Bey commanded his engineer, Achmed, to under- 
take this duty. After encountering fome difficulties, the pur- 
pofe was at length effected by driving piles, and the river re- 
fumed 1 its former courfe. 


A cireumftance is related concerning the propagation of fifth 
in Kahira. As foon as the Nile begins to fill the feveral pools, 
birkets, in the neighbourhood, the fifhermen go to the river, and 
colleéting feveral forts of fpawn, diftribute it into the pools, 
where in the fpace of three or four orks it produces fifh in 
abundance. 


Nov. 1796. Achmet Aga, a Zanthiote, who has been 


already mentioned, about this time left Kahira on his way to 
Dar- 
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Dar-Fir, by the return: of the caravan. with which I came. 
The Sultan Abd-el-rachman, defirous of gaining a name among 
the neighbouring princes, but injudicious and ‘governed by 
caprice in the choice of the’means, and ftung with the rage of 
conqueft, though regardlefs. of the means of fecurity, fought. 
for fome perfon to exhibit to him the European invention of 
artillery ; and though he had not yet been witnefs to its effects, 
conceived that the poffeffion of fome of the gold mines. under 
Sennaar would foon be realized on his obtaining thefe power- 
ful engines. He wrote to the Beys to requeft they would 
fend him fome one from among their fervants, who might make 
him mafter of this important difcovery. He alfo fought for a 
medical practitioner. 


The perfon abovementioned had embraced Iflamifm, and 
pofleffed fome ingenuity in mechanical operations, particu- 
larly the conftruction of artillery. He was not extremely at 
eafe in Kahira; and Murad Bey, unable to improve his fitua- 
tion from the multitude of prior claimants, confented to his 
requeft for permiffion to depart. He gave him ftrong recom- 
mendations to the monarch, and a horfe, camels, and other 
requifites for the journey. Achmed commenced his route with 
eclat, having with him fifty or fixty artificers, who had enter- 
prize enough to encounter the difficulties of fo long a paflage, 
or who thought no change could render their fituation worfe. 
He had alfo four pieces of brafs cannon, {fix pounders. 


Thus an opening feemed offered to furnifh the people 


of Soudan with one more, at leaft, of the equivocal bleffings 
of 
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of civilized fociety—-What may have been the termination of 
Achmet’s voyage I have not heard; but his perfeverance was 
{carcely equal to the undertaking, and it feems likely, that 
when his golden hepes fhould have vanifhed, he would 
return to Egypt in defpondency, or perifh in Dar-Fir. — 
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CHAP. XII. 


ANTIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Their perfons, complexion, 8c. 


I. the hiftory of nations, fome faéts may gradually become 
obf{cure, by having appeared to the hiftoriographer of the time, 
and even to thofe of fome ages after, too notorious to require 
being particularly recorded. Amid the various information re- 
fpeCting the manners of the Athenians and Romans to be drawn 
from their refpective hiftorians, poets, and orators, we are not 
furnifhed with the means of afcertaining the appropriate enun- 
ciation of their own languages. A few cafual hints, from Dio- 
nyfius of Halicarnaffus and Cicero, afford all the light that anti- 
quarian labour has been able to throw on this fubyect. 


The colour of the antient Egyptians has of late become a 
matter of doubtful inveftigation from the fame caufes; but is 
in its nature more interefting, and therefore merits a fhort dif- 
cuffion. By one of the moft recent and intelligent travellers in 
that country, a conjecture, apparently novel, has been offered 
to the public, viz. that the original inhabitants of Egypt were 
negroes, and that, accordingly, the world is indebted for all thofe 
branches of fcience which had their origin in Egypt, and were 

afterwards 
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afterwards perfected by the Greeks, and for all thofe monu- 
ments of art, the feint remains of which ftill excite admiration, 
to a people of that defcription. 


The philanthropy of Volney has induced him to rely more 
on the arguments he adduces in fupport of his hypothefis, 
than the nature of thofe arguments feems to admit: and the 
authority of an author who juftly holds fo high a place in the 
public eftimation, is fuflicient to give currency to error. 


If plaufible arguments were brought to eftablith the doétrine 
here mentioned, it would be unreafonable to refufe affent to it 
folely as militating againft a commonly received opinion. But 
to fix beyond controverfy an hiftorical fa&, more furely i Is re- 
quired than ingenious conjecture, fancied refemblances, and 
quotations of but dubious meaning. 


The fubje& in queftion ought not to be clouded by any 
prejudicated opinion relative to the phyfical differences between 
the white and black race of men. The evidence fhould be 
patiently weighed, and the whole left to ftand on a folid io 
or fall by its own infirmity. 


The Coptic ane bears a manifeft relationfhip to the 
Arabic and Syriac, as Volney allows. But are the languages 
allied, and the nations who fpeak them ftrangers to each other? 
It would feem, on the contrary, the fubje&t of proof, that if the 
languages be indeed cognate, the nations who fpeak them muft 
have proceeded from one parent ftock; for what refemblance 

between 
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between the fonorous copioufnefs of the Arabic, and the ineffa- 
ble mendicancy of the native African tongues *? 


_ The Ethiopians, or in a more confined fenfe, the Abyffinians, 
though fo much farther removed from Afia, the fource of migra- 
tion, are far from partaking what is properly called the negro 
charaCter, as the narratives of the Portuguefe writers, who firft 
knew them, with thofe of Poncet, and in our times of Bruce, 
abundantly teftify. The Fungi, or people of Sennaar, with 
thofe of Dongola, Mahas, &c. in Barabra, or Nubia, are, as all 
the Europeans who have feen them in Kahira can affirm, not 
negroes. And if all thefe be colonies from Syria or Arabia 
Felix, how are we conftrained to acknowlege that the Egyptians 
mutt have been of the African race? 


It has been urged that the Coloffal figure of the Sphinx, near 
the pyramids, gave additional countenance to the opinion that 
the Egyptians were black, the face of that ftatue having been 
{aid to refemble the negro. But, not to mention that the form 
of the vifage is now become entirely dubious, in forming flatues 
of mere ornament, or as reprefentations of the human figure, 
the artift_ endeavours to give the features moft habitual to him, 
or what are moft admired among his countrymen ; but as to 
a merely emblematical figure, the fame reafoning is not conclu- 
five. Would it be imagined that a dog-headed nation once 
exifted from the figure of Latrator Anubis? Unfortunately, of 
the Sphinxes at Thebes, innumerable fragments of which are 


* Populorum Afric vocabula plerumque ineffabilia, preterquam ipforum 


linguis. PLiny, 
Y yet 
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yet remaining, fcarcely one is entire enough to give any idea of 
the form of the vifage which the fculptor defigned to attach 
to it. 


The ftatues of the Nile, it is faid, were made of black mar- 
ble, in allufion to his coming from Ethiopia. If this fymbol, 
hitherto fo unfatisfactorily explained, (the Sphinx,) had any rela- 
tion to the fame fubject, might not the negro face be given to 
it for a fimilar reafon *? It would hardly have been thought 
neceflary to explain why the figure of the Nile was black, if the 
complexion of the natives of Egypt had been generally acknow- 
leged of the fame tinge. 


The complete filence of the antient writers, concerning fo 
fingular a circumftance as that of the negro charadter of the 
Egyptians, if all other arguments were equally balanced, would 
be fufficient to decide this point in the negative. In defed, 
however, of hiftorical and pofitive teftimony, ftrong circumftan- 
tial evidence is drawn from the monuments of undoubted an- 
tiquity yet remaining. Among thefe are the {mall ftatues of 
Ifis, &c. daily found among the ruins in various parts of Egypt. 
Thefe are adorned with a profufion of long hair, peculiarly 
contorted, and the nofe, Hps, and other features, are far from. 
refembling thofe of the negro. The fame may be obferved of 
the figures in alto relievo and baffo relievo, on the walls at 


Thebes, in the caverns of Gebel-el-Silfili, &cc. Of the Coloffal 


* The beft idea of the Sphinx feems to be that of Maillet, who fuppofes it 
an emblem of the increafe of the Nile under the figns of Leo and Virgo. 


ftatues 
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ftatues at Thebes, the features are too much damaged to be 
adduced in proof. 


The two harpers, and feveral other human figures in the ca- 
verns of Thebes, called Biban-el-molik, (tombs of the kings,) 
and in which the colours are perfectly well preferved, have the 
features and complexion exaétly refembling the Egyptians of 
the prefent day. 


The apparent teftimony of Herodotus, the earlieft hiftorian 
whofe works have reached our days, is not fo {trong as might 
at firft appear. The terms perdyrpoes xas oudrcrpixes are merely 
relative, and apply to the greater or lefs degree of blacknefs and 
crifpature of the Egyptians, as compared with the Greeks, to 
whom the writer was addrefling himfelf; and certainly cannot 
be confined to pofitive blacknefs or woolly hair. To corrobo- 
rate this interpretation of the paflage from Herodotus, may be 
adduced a fimilar one from Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxii. 
That author fays, that the Egyptians are 4rati, a term of 
equally ftrong import with the peradyypoes of Herodotus, but, 
like it, evidently applied in a comparative fenfe; for, in the 
very next fentence, he fays, erubefcunt, they bluth, or grow red. 
It is true, indeed, negroes fuffer a certain change of countenance 
when affected with the fentiment of fhame, but it would be 
rather a bold affertion that the word erube/cere can ever be ap- 
plied to characterife the effet of that feeling on a negro. Even 
in the vernacular idioms of modern Europe, by the term a black 
man, is daily defignated one of vifibly a darker complexion than 

Y2 ourfelves. 
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ourfelves. Befides, what antient writer has defcribed the inha- 
bitants of Colchis? Was Medea, the Love of the Grecian he- 
roes, a negrefs? 


Volney has offered as a general remark on the Mamliks of 
Egypt, that they are eafily diftinguifhable from the natives by 
having light hair. It is certain that dark hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion, do not obtain fo univerfally among them as among 
the native Egyptians or Arabs; yet in fact, their eyes and hair 
may be obferved much more commonly of a dark than light 
hue. If then the fondnefs for generalizing his remarks have 
operated to deprive this author of the knowlege which hourly 
experience, continued for feveral months, could not fail to have 
eiven him, what may not be credited as to the effect of his 
prejudices in matters of remote and doubtful hiftory, where 
truth is to be drawn out only by patient inquiry, and the fre- 
quency of error is exa&tly proportioned to that of conjecture ? 


But if all the arguments to confute this new theory fhould 
fail, one fact remains which is invincible. The perfons of the 
antient Egyptians, preferved as it were entire by the prefcience 
of that people concerning the errors into which pofterity might 
fall, exhibit an irrefragable proof of their features and of the 
colour of their fkin, which is now, by the quantity of mummies 
that have been imported into Europe, fubje& to the infpe@ion 
of the curious almoft throughout that quarter of the globe. 
This refurreCtion of witneffes alfo evinces, that the Copts are 
their genuine defcendants, and preferve the family likenefs 


in 


am 
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in their complexion of dufky brown, dark hair and eyes, 
lips fometimes thick, but the nofe as often aquiline, and other 
marks of a total diffimilitude between them and the negro 
race. 


The black complexion of the Africans feems to extend much 
farther North in the Weftern, than in the Eaftern part of the 
continent they inhabit. The people of Fezzan, whofe capital is 
in latitude 27° 48" or about 2° to” to the South of Kahira, 
are black, while the Egyptians, in the fame latitude, are only of 
brown or olive colour. The Fezzaners, however, have not en- 
tirely the negro feature. They have frequently children by 
their negro flaves, the Egyptians but feldom. The ifland, near 
Affiian, confifts chiefly of blacks; but the townfmen of Affian 
are of a red colour, and have the features of the Nubians, Ba- 
rabra, whofe language they alfo willingly fpeak. The people 
ef El-wah are quite of Egyptian or Arab complexion and fea- 
ture, none of them black: fo that I {carcely conceived myfelf 
to have arrived at the confines of the blacks, till we reached the 
firft inhabited part of Dar-Far. The firft I faw are called 
Zeghawa; they are not negroes, but a diftin& race. The 
Arabs of this empire remain always very diftinguifhable in 
colour and feature. The people of Harrdza are of a reddith 
complexion. Perhaps this being a very mountainous diftri@ 

may 
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may occafion fome peculiarity. The Furians are perfectly 
black. I have feen fome of the natives of Kulla, whence flaves 
are brought, and which is farther South than Dar-Far, that 
were red. On the whole, one might be inclined to go as far 
fifteen degrees of north latitude in this part of Africa, to find 
the line between the Arabs and the Blacks. 
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Clea Pe IT, 


JOURNEY TO FEIUM. 


Tamieh—Canals—Feitim—Rofes—Lake Meris—Oa/fis Parva— 
PyrAMIDS—of Hawara—of Dafbir—of Sakarra—of Fixe, 
or the great Pyramids—Antient Memphis—Egyptian Ca- 
pitals. 


Ox the 28th of December 1792 left Kahira to vifit Feitim, a 
city diftant about fixty miles to the South-weft. At Moknan 
procured from the Shech a letter to one of his officers, refiding 
at Bedis, another village further on to the Southward, com- 
manding him to accompany me to Feiim. Proceeded through 
a grove of large date trees, which are watered from feveral 
- cifterns, all of them fupplied from the Nile, during its in- 
creafe. 


Between Bedis and Tamieh paffed a natural opening, in the 
chain which conftitutes the Weftern wall of Egypt. A {mall 
canal runs through Tamieh*, and here the country again 


* Pococke, vol. i. p. 56. conceives this place to have received its name from 
the Greek word Tamia, there having been a kind of lock there to reftrain or let 
loofe the water in the canal which paffes by it. 

affumes 
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aflumes the afpect of cultivation. This little town is remark- 
able for a manufacture of mats, though the fituation be fo in- 
fecure, that the Arabs in the preceding night had plundered 
their whole ftock, to the value, as they faid, of five or fix 
thoufand patackes. The Arabs ftill haunted the neighbourhood, 
and we were forced to difcharge a few mufket fhot to keep off 
a {mall party that affailed us in the morning. 


Pafled another canal at Seniris, the feat of an hofpitable 
Shech of the Bedouins. Thefe canals reach from the Nile to 
the lake called Meceris. Left Sentris at half paft feven on the | 
ift January 1793 and in two hours arrived at Feitim. 


At a fmall diftance to the North are the ruins of an antient 
town, called by the Arabs Medinet Faris, city of the Perfians, 
probably antient Arfinoe. Some mutilated bufts and ftatues 
found here were offered for fale. I alfo obferved fome jars, 
refembling thofe ufed to contain the dead Ibis, and fome 
vitrifications that feemed to indicate an Arab glafs-work. 


Feidm ftands on the principal canal leading from the Nile 
to the lake, and is furrounded with cultivated ground, a great 
part gardens, producing that profufion of rofes for which this 
place was celebrated, and which were diftilled into rofe-water. 
The mode of propagating them was by continued layers ; the 
young twigs thence arifing being found to produce the largeft 
and moft fragrant fowers. The rofe-water was excellent, and 
fent to all quarters; but the cultivation is now running gra- 
dually to decay. Wheat and other grain abound in the vicinity. 

This 
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This city is not walled, but is populous, though on the de- 
cline ; it contains feveral mofques and okals. ‘There are few 
Copts, the inhabitants being chiefly Mohammedans. The houfes 
are partly ftone, partly unburned bricks. It is governed by a 
Cafhef. The fith from the lake cannot be praifed. Provifions 
tolerably plentiful ; water good. 


After paffing three days at Feiiim, proceeded towards the 
lake, of which I wifhed to make the circuit. This is the Mceris 
-of Strabo and Ptolemy; and the teftimony of the latter, living 
in Egypt, feems unqueftionable. However this be, the lake, 
now called Birket-el-kerun, probably from its extremities bear- 
ing fome refemblance to horns, bears no mark of being, as fome 
fuppofe, the produét of human art. The fhape, as far as was 
diftinguifhable, feems not inaccurately laid down in D’Anville’s 
map, unlefs it be that the end neareft the Nile fhould run more 
in a North-weft and South-eaft dire@ion. The length may 
probably be between thirty and forty miles; the breadth, at 
~ the wideft part I could gain, was 5000 toifes, as taken with a 
fextant, that is, nearly fix miles. The utmoft poffible extent 
of ‘circuit muft of courfe be thirty leagues. On the North-caft 
and South is a rocky ridge, in every appearance primeval : there 
are fome ifles in the extremity neareft Feiim, where there is a flat 
fandy fhore. In fhort, nothing can prefent an appearance more 
unlike the works of men. Several fifhermen, in miferable boats, 
are conftantly:employed on the lake. The water is brackith, 
like moft bodies of water under the fame circumftances. 


Z The 
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The weftern extremity of this lake is in the dominion of the 
Mugerebine Arabs, who pafs thither from E/-wah el-ghurbi, 
and other places, and who being there under no control, fuffer 
no perfon to travel thither, unlefs under their immediate protec- 
tion. ‘This information, which I received not till my arrival at 
Feitim, fruftrated my expectations of reaching fome ruins which 
are faid to exift there. ‘The Arab Shech of 4bu-hi/f? told me 
it would require four days to go round the lake, and return 
on the other fide. That there are no villages near it, nor any 
thing to be procured but from the Muggrebines juft mentioned. 
On one of the ifles at the Eaftern extremity it is faid that human 
bones are fometimes found. 


From Feitim travelled South-eaft. At Hawara are two {mall 
pyramids of unburned brick, and another paflage through the 
mountain. ‘The plain from Feitm to the Nile is in excellent 
cultivation, chiefly wheat, then juft rifing from the ground. 
Illah6n is a town or large village, filled with perfons whole 
chief employment is the culture of the foil. Pafled the Babr- 
bila-ma, the channel of a large canal. Farther on is Bathen *, 
a long deep cut, fuppofed to be the artificial Mceris of Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus Siculus. 


Returned to Bedis. On the following day pafled the pyra- 
mids of Dafhir. Five appear fucceffively, exclufive of thofe 
of Sakarras The third after thofe of Hawdra, already men- 


* Parallel to this is a narrow cut, called Bahr Yuffuf, which runs into the 
Birket-Kerin, 
tioned, 
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tioned, is that of Medfin, which has been very elegant, and 
built in this fingular form, 


It. is compofed of large pieces of the ufual foft free-ftone, 
joined together with a little cement; and has been hewn off 
to a ftraight furface. It would be extremely difficult to afcend 
to the top, which is now very broad ; but it is probable that 
there was another fquare, completing its fummit, which has 
been removed. The north fide has been injured by tearing out 
ftones, which open a view of the interior, which is however 
entirely folid. This pyramid has been fuppofed to be natural 
rock at the bafe, but this miftake muft have arifen from a part 
being concealed. On removing the fand, (which rifes chiefly 


in the middle,) and on examining the corners, the ftones and 
cement may be obferved to the very bottom. 


The fourth is the moft foutherly of the four pyramids of 
Dafhir, where are two large and two {mall. It is in the form 
of a cone, terminating in an obtufe triangle, and is now much 
damaged. There is no appearance of any cafing on this or any 
other of the pyramids. The ftones do not point to the center, 
like thofe of the great pyramids of Jizé. The faces of all thefe 
pyramids are direCted to the four cardinal. points of the com- 
pafs. Near them ftands one of unburned brick, and a fmall 
one of ftone, not completed. 

Z2 At 
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At Sakarra a great number exift, among which ten are of a 


large fize. The fmaller ones are fometimes almoft undiftin- 
guifhable from the fand-hills, and are dilapidated ; the ftones 
being ufed as materials for building at Kahira, Jizé, &c. 


The two largeft of the pyramids are at about the diftance of 
two hours and a half from Jizé, and are well known to.all who 


have vifited Egypt. The dimenfions of that which has been 


opened I found to be as follow: 


Feet. Inches. 


Great chamber - 
Breadth - - = 
Sarcophagus - = 
Breadth - - - 


Depth within - 
Thicknefs - - 


The galleries and great chamber are fituated due North and 


34 


= 


Onvwn sy 


5 
2 


8 
2 
10 
6 


Bis 


South, allowing for the variation of the needle. 


The firft paflage defcending 
Small chamber, length - 
breadth - 
Antichamber, length - - 
Main gallery, upper part 
lower part - 
Paflage to inferior chamber 


eel 


Feet. 
105 
18 
17 
7 
150 
148 
109 


Inches. 


I 
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An abfurd opinion has recently been ftated, that the pyra- 
mids are hewn out of the rock on which they ftand; but the 
firft ocular infpeCtion would fet this afide, the joinings of the 
ftones being everywhere marked with cement. But it is unne- 
ceflary to dwell on a conjecture fo futile. 


In the open pyramid, the chamber is lined with granite, and 
the farcophagus alfo formed of that ftone. But the materials 
ufed in the general fabrication of thefe edifices is free-ftone, of 
a foft kind and white hue; it is replete with fhells. The rock 
on which they ftand is of the fame foft ftone. Returned to 
Kahira. 


On another occafion I vifited the pleafant fite of the antient 
Memphis, on the left bank of the Nile, about two hours to the 
South of Kahira, in a plain above three miles broad, between 
the river and the mountains, The land is now laid down in 
corn, with date trees toward the mountains. Nothing remains 
except heaps of rubbifh, in which are found pieces of fculp- 
tured ftone. The fpot has been furrounded with a canal, and 
feems every way a more eligible fituation than that of Kahira *, 
Its extent might be marked by that of the ground where re- 
mains are dug up, and which is always overgrown with a kind 


* Tov Miva apatov Bacirévoavta: Avyualyy ot iepées EAeyov rouTov puty aMOVEDUPMTAL Hors 
tiv Mézgw. HERODOT. 

Of the fa&t of Memphis having been furrounded by water, fome evidences ap- 
pear even at this day. Parts of the banks of the canal yet are vifible toward the 
mountains, and at the extremities of the ground, where ruins are diftinguithable. 


of 
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of thiftle that feems to thrive among ruins. It is moft conve- 
niently vifited from the Coptic convent called Abu-Nemriis. 


None of the fine marbles that are {cattered fo profufely at 
Alexandria are difcoverable here ; whether it be that they were 
never ufed, or carried away to adorn other places, 


_ Of the feveral capitals of Egypt in fucceffive ages, Thebes, 
or Diofpolis, feems the moft antient. Next was Memphis, itfelf 
a city of the moft remote antiquity. Babylon feems to have 
been only the capital of a part retained by the Perfians, after 
Cambyfes had fubdued Egypt, and was, by all accounts, founded 
by the Perfians. Alexandria fucceeded Memphis, and remained 
the chief city, till the Saracens founded Mz/r-cl-Kabira. 
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CE Ay Pay Ql 


JOURNEY TO SINAI, 


Route—Suez—Ships and /oip-building—Trade—Scarcity of wa- 
ter—Remains of the antient canal—Tiir—Mountains of red 
granite—Defcription of Sinat—Eaftern gulf of the Red Sea— 
Return to Kahira. 


Ox the 1ft of March 1793 left Kahira to proceed to Suez. I 
had made an agreement with the Arab Shech, who was charged 
with the care of the caravan, that he and his fervant fhould ac- 
company me, without waiting for its flow progrefs. But he 
broke his engagement, as ufual with the Arabs, and I was con- 
{trained to wait for the departure of a large body, confifting of 
an hundred and fifty perfons and two hundred camels. 


The route to Suez is nearly one uniform plain, generally hard 
and rocky, though here and there fpots of deep fand occur. The 
journey was very {lowly condudted, as the camels were permit- 
ted to brouze on the verdure which fprinkles the defert folely 
after the winter. On the third day, a South-weft wind having 
fubfided, rain fell for four hours and a quarter. The mornings 
and evenings were cold, though hot in the day. Some have 
ignorantly conceived that no rain falls in Egypt. At Alexandria 

fhowery 
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fhowery weather will prevail for a week together; and I have 
fometimes feen rain at Kahira. In Upper Egypt even fhowers 
are very rare, and only one fell while I was in that country. 


After a heavy progrefs of five days reached Suez. The town ; 
is {mall, and built of unburned brick. It contains twelve mofques, 
of which fome are ftone, but the moft are mean buildings. The 
fea near the town is very fhallow, yet there is a {mall yard for 
fhip-building. Population, Mohammedans, with a very few 
Greeks. Suez is very modern, probably built within thefe laft 
three hundred years ; being unknown to travellers of a more 
antient date. . 


There are here at prefent four three-mafted veffels, and ten 
others, fome with two, fome with one. Two building, one of 
which is pierced for twelve guns; and ten large boats, without 
mafts. The largeft of thefe fhips was intended for the Indian 
trade, the reft for traffic to Jidda; one or two of them had been 
built in Yemen. 


The Arab mode of fhip-building is fingular. They have no 
art to bend the timbers; none of them are crooked except na- 
turally fo. ‘They are very flender, and where the upper and 
lower ribs join, do not pafs one over the other, but by the fide 
of each other. 


At Suez coffee forms the chief article of trade. It is a place 
of no ftrength, and has only eight old cannon, feemingly unfit 
for fervice ; the others were removed to Jizé by Ifmail Bey. 

The 
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The fea here produces few fifh. Oyfters indeed, and a few others 
of the fhell kind, are feen ; the beft fifh not coming higher than 
Cofsir. Meat is fcarce, bread of an inferior quality, fometimes 
hardly eatable. Butter and milk are brought in {mall quanti- 
ties by the Arabs. Water is brought from three feveral places. 
Bir Naba, to the northward, affords the beft; the others are 
Aitin Miifa and Bir-es-Suez. It is always bought by the {kin at 
a confiderable price, and if a war were to arife with the Arabs, 


none could be found. 


I was very defirous to infpec the Eaftern portion of the canal 
cut by Adrian, according to D’Anville, which extends from Bir- 
het-es-Sheib to Suez, but my Arab guides would not accompany 
me, in fpite of a previous agreement made for that purpofe. 
All confented that marks of the canal exifted, and fome of them 


arofe to my own obfervation. 


The ruins of Arfinoe may yet be recognized in a mount of 
rubbifh in the neighbourhood of Suez. The fpot is now 
called Kol/im, and remains exift of a ftone pipe for conveying 
water thither from Bir Naba. A rock, on the African fide of 
the gulf, furnifhes Jetroleum, which is brought to Suez, and 
efteemed a cure for bruifes, &c. In crofling the gulf juft be- 
fore Suez, boats are ufed at high water, which comes in rapidly 
to the height of four feet; at other times camels, horfes, and 


men ford it with fafety. 


At Suez I obferved in the fhallow parts of the adjacent fea, 


a f{pecies of weed, which in the funfhine appeared to be red 
AA coral, 
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coral, being of a hue between fcarlet and crimfon, and of a 
ipungy feel and quality. I know not if any ufe be made of it, 
nor ain I acquainted with its Arabic name; but it ftrikes me, 
that, if found in great quantities at any former period, it may 
have given the recent name to this fea; for this was the Ara- 
bian gulf of the Antients, whofe Mare Erythraeum, or Red Sea, 
was the Indian Ocean. This weed may perhaps be the 51p fuph 


of the Hebrews, whence 51D O° Yam Suph, their name for this 
fea. 


The fhores here abound in beautiful fhells of various kinds ; 
a circumftance which might alfo have been remarked in fpeak- 
ing of Maadié near Abukir. 


On the 8th of March 1793, pafled the ford at Suez, and on 
the 14th arrived at Tar. So many journies to Mount Sinai 
have been publifhed, that I fhall not dwell much on the parti- 
culars. The route from Suez to Tir at firft lies along a barren 
coaft, but afterwards fome pleafant vales of verdure are found, 
particularly Wadi Corondel, where grow fome date trees and 
fhrubs. Mountains of red granite are feen, perhaps too inter- 
fperfed with porphyry. | 


A fpot is pointed out by the Greek priefts of a {mall convent 
near Tur, where a church is faid to have been buried, and mi- 
raculous noifes ftill heard, but on vifiting it, in the mere expec- 
tation of fome natural phenomenon, found nothing. 
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On the 18th left Tur, and on the 22d, at 3: hours A. M. 
reached the monaftery of Sinai. Shot a red-legged partridge. 
The convent is large, with a good garden, to which there is a 
fubterraneous paflage. Within the walls is a {mall mofque for 
the convenience of the Arabs. ‘The mountain now called Sinai 
is high and abrupt. On the North fide of it fome fnow was 
vifible. The whole is a very remarkable rock of red granite, 
interfperfed with f{pots, to which foil has been brought by human 
toil, or wafhed down by rain, and in which grow almond trees, 
(now in bloom,) figs, and vines. Numerous rills of excellent 
water gufh from various apertures in the precipice, and wander 
among the little gardens. Sinai has two fummits fomewhat re- 
fembling Parnaffus, another fcene of infpiration; and the one 
termed St. Catherine, being, it is believed, the higheft, may be 
the Sinai of Mofes. 


The weather being very clear, I obferved, from Mount Sinai, 
the Eaftern gulph of the Red Sea, which appears very {mall, 
and more round and {hort than is laid down in the lateft maps. 


Returned to Suez and Kahira, meeting with nothing me- 
morable on the route. 
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GOH ALB. Ne 


JOURNEY TO DAR.-FUR, 


A KINGDOM IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA 


Defign to penetrate into the interior of Africa— Diffculties— 
Caravan from Soudan or Dar-Fir—Preparations—Departure | 
from Affiit— Fourney to El-wah—Mountains—Defert—Charjé 
in El-wah—Bulak—Beiris—Mughes—Defert of Sheb—De- 
Jert of Selimé —Leghta—Natrén fpring —Difficulties —Enter 
the kingdom of Fiir—Sweini—Detention—Reprefentations to the 
Melek—Refidence—New difficulties —Villany of agent—Sultan’s 
letter—Enmity of the people againft Franks—El Fafber— 
Inefs—Converfations with the Melek Maifellim—Relapfe— 
Robbery—Cobbe-—Manners—Return to El Fafher—The Me- 
lek Ibrahim —Amufements—Incidents—Audience of the Sultan 
Abd-el-rachman-el-rafhid—Liis perfonal charatter—Ceremonies 
of the Court. 


My views to the South of Egypt having been fruftrated 
during the laft year, I was reduced to the alternative of aban- 
doning any further projects in that quarter, or of waiting for a 
more feafonable opportunity. As it was reported that fuch an 
one would foon offer, I did not hefitate to prefer the latter, 
though ftrongly diffuaded from it, as generally happens to thofe 
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whofe defigns are any way analogous to mine. The Europeans 
in this quarter, as well as the natives, being immerfed in com- 
merce from their early years, are unable to conceive the advan- 
tages promifed by voyages of difcovery, to which no immediate 
profit is attached ; and accordingly as they know the hazard 
great, and imagine the atchievement frivolous and ufelefs, even 
from the beft motives they are rather inclined to difcourage, 
than to animate, any one who undertakes them. 


From conviction fufficiently clear, arifing both from reading 
and the fentiments of thofe who were beft informed on the fub- 
ject, that the river whofe fource Mr. Bruce defcribes is not the 
true Nile, I thought it an objeét of ftill greater importance, that 
the fource of the more Weftern river fhould be inveftigated. 
But what might have been a matter of choice, was with me only 
the refult of neceffity. The idea of reaching the fources of this 
river, (the Bahr-el-abiad,) laid down in the maps apparently at 
about two hundred leagues farther South than Sennaar, feemed 
to me fo hopelefs, that this objet alone would hardly have in- 
duced me to undertake fuch a voyage. I fhould rather have 
been inclined to attempt Abyffinia, and endeavour to certify, as 
well as circumiftances might permit, how far authentic former 
narratives had been, and what might offer that was new to Eu- 
ropean obfervation. For this purpofe the obvious and moft 
eafy route was by the Red Sea to Mafouah. But all accounts 
concurred in magnifying the difficulty, and almoft impoffibility, 
of an European pafling there undifcovered; and, being difco- 
vered, of his penetrating any farther. 


The 
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The road from Kahira to Sennaar was the one I fhould have 
preferred ; but the defolation and anarchy then prevailing in 
Nubia, which had prevented me from pafling the former year, 
would not probably have allowed me better fucceds: in this, 
Befides, the city of Sennaar was then occupied by the flaves of 
the laft Mecgue, or king, who had depofed and put to death their 
mafter, and ftill continued to ufurp the government. By taking 
the route of Dar-Fur, I was taught to believe that I might hope 
for the advantages of a regular government; and with proper 
management might expect every favour from the monarch. 
The local inconvenience of being fo much farther removed 
from Abyflinia was indeed obvious ; but on the other hand the 
choice of more than one route was, it feemed likely, thereby 
offered ; which, in a place where progrefs is fo uncertain, and 
contingencies fo numerous, would be a matter of no inconfider- 


able importance. 


At the moment of my return from Affuan to Affiiit, the cara- 
van of jelabs from Dar-Fur, called Cafflet-es-Souddn*, the Soudan 
caravan, arrived at El-wah. It was then reported that the fale 
of their merchandize and flaves, of which they had no great 
quantity, would be completed in about two months, and that 
then they would return home. Their ftay, however, was pro- 
tracted during the whole of that winter; and in the month of 
March 1793 they commenced their departure from Kahira for 
the Upper Egypt. ‘They were flow in colledting all that was 


* Soudan in Arabic correfponds to our Nigritia, merely general words for the 
country of the blacks. 
neceflary 
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neceflary for the journey, and I made ule of the time fo allowed 
to draw information from various quarters concerning what 
was requifite for the voyage. From what caufe I know not, 
but at that time’ the perfons of whom I made enquiry gave no 
intimation that the treatment of Chriftians in their country was 
marked by any afperity. The late Sultan of Fir, indeed, as I 
afterwards learned, had been remarkable for his mildnefs and 
liberality to all defcriptions of perfons. But this was not all— 
a native of Soudan is, in Kahira, the moft obfequious and fervile 
of the human race. He behaves towards a Chriftian whom he 
meets there nearly as to one of the true believers. In his own 
country he repays with intereft the contempt that has been 
fhewn him by the Egyptians. 


On the 21ft April 1793, I fet out from Bulak, having em- 
barked on the Nile ; and on the eighth day, the wind having 
been often unfavourable, arrived at Affiit. The firft care was 
to provide camels for the route, and thefe were unfortunately at 
that time fcarce. Five however I at length obtained, at about 
131. fterling each. We had alfo made our provifion of food, 
&c. required for the journey ; and the caravan having at length 
affembled, after about fifty days the expected moment of de- 
parture arrived. It was the hotteft feafon of the year, and con- 
fequently unfavourable to travelling. Thefe merchants how- 
ever, difpofed as they are to indolence, and governed by prefent 
fenfations, when their profit is concerned, efteem the variations 
of climate unworthy of a thought: and long habit has fami- 
liarized them with fuch degrees of heat, that what is infupport- 

able 
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able to northern nations is with them no ferious motive for the 
remiffion of labour. 


The route taken by the Soudan caravan is in part the fame 
as that traverfed by Poncet, in the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, on his way to Abyflinia. He pafled by Sheb and Selimé, 
and thence ftriking acrofs the defart South-eaft, croffed the Nile 
at Mofcho. We continued our march from Selimé, almoft due 
South, or with a {mall variation to the Weft. Our party having 
left Affidt on the 25th May, encamped on the mountain above it 
till the 28th, when it proceeded by fhort ftages towards El-wah. 
The jelabs commonly pay the Mugerebines for their protection, 
or rather for forbearing to plunder them, at the rate of about a 
patacke for each camel. I refufed them this tribute, alleging 
that I was not of the number of merchants who ufually trade to 
Soudan, but a ftranger who was employed on bufinefs to the 
Sultan ; and though my refufal occafioned a flight difpute, the 
Arabs thought proper to relinquifh their claim. The camels 
were heavily laden, and the Jelabs travelled flowly, and in de- 
tached parties, each confulting his own convenience, till the 
31ft of the fame month, when we came to Gebel Rumlie, an 
high rocky mountain, which we were to defcend, It forms the 
Weftern fide of the ridge, which conftitutes, as it were, the wall 
of Egypt, and the Eaftern boundary of the low defert, in which 
lie the Oa/es. It confifts of a coarfe tufa, and is of rugged and 
difficult defcent. ‘The road feems in many places to have been 
opened by art. We were a full hour in reaching the bottom. 
The camels not without great pain carrying their loads on the 


fteep declivity, and being often in danger of falling. 
From 
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From the fummit of this rock the view loft itfelf in an exten- 
five valley, confifting chiefly of rocks and fand, but diverfified 
by {mall bufhes of the date tree, and other marks of vegetation, 
near the {pring where we defigned to repofe. Nothing could 
exceed the fterility of the mountain we had paffed. Having 
reached the plain, it became neceflary to unload the camels, and 
allow them fome reft. We were employed four hours and a 
half, the following morning, in paffing from the foot of the 
mountain to Ainé Dizé, the firft place where water is found, 
and the Northern extremity of the great Oafis. An hot wind 
blowing during the meridian hours, the thermometer here 
ftood during that time under the fhade of the tent at 116 
degrees. 


In marching from Ainé Dizé to Charjé, eight hours were 
employed. Excepting a fmall {pace near the fpring, all is watte. 
The Chabir, or leader, chofe to notify his approach to the town 
by beating drums, (two of which he had borne before him as 
marks of his office, and as occafion might require, to collect the 
travellers when difperfed,) and by other tokens of joy, as firing 
{mall arms, fhouting, &c. One of my camels, in defcending 
the mountain, had fallen and injured his right fhoulder, which, 
as a cure could not fuddenly have place, obliged me to change 
him for another. 


There is a Gindi or officer at Charjé, and another at Beiris, 
both belonging to Ibrahim-bey-el-kebir, to whom thofe villages 
appertain ; and to them is entrufted the management of what 
relates to the caravan during the time of its ftay there. We left 

BB Charjé 
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Charj¢ on Friday the 7th of June, and having paffed another — 
defert fpace, after fix hours reached another village, called Bu- 
lak. This is a wretchedly poor place, the houfes being only 
{mall {quare pieces of ground inclofed with a wall of clay, or 
unburned bricks, and generally without a roof. It furnifhes 
good water, and the people live by the fale of their dates. The 
caravan remained a day at Bulak, and having left it on Sunday 
the oth, arrived at Beiris on Monday the roth, after nearly 
fourteen hours march through a barren tra&t. Here the Chabir 
thought proper to go through the fame ceremony as at Charjé. 


On the 13th we employed two hours in paffing from Beiris 
to Mughefs, the laft village of the Oafis toward the Southern 
defert. We left Mughefs on the morning of the 15th, and on 
Thurfday the 20th, in the morning, arrived at Sheb. At this 
place, by digging to the depth of a few feet in the fand, is found 
a fupply of indifferent water. A tribe of the wandering Arabs, 
called Ababde, who come from the neighbourhood of the Nile, 
fometimes infefts it. Sheb is marked by the produdtiion of a 
great quantity of native alum, as the name imports. The fur- 
face, near which the alum is found, abounds with a reddifh 
ftone; and in many places is feen argillaceous earth. Having 
left Sheb on the 21ft, we arrived at Selimé on the 23d. This 
is a {mall verdant fpot, at the foot of a ridge of rocks ofno great 
height, nor apparently extending very far. It affords the beft 
water of any place on the route ; but though there be verdure 
enough to relieve the eye from the dry fterility of the fur- 
rounding furface, it affords no vegetable fit for the fupport either 
of man or beaft. At Selime is a fmall building, which has 

apparently 
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apparently been raifed by fome of the tribes refting there, that 
place being much frequented by the roving parties pafling the 
defert in different directions. The building confifts only of 
loofe ftones, but the jelabs related many fables concerning it; as 
that it had of old been inhabited by a princefs who, like the 
Amazons, drew the bow, and wielded the battle-axe, with her 
own hand; that fhe was attended by a large number of fol- 
lowers, who fpread terror all over Nubia, &c.; and that her 


name was Selimé”*. 


On the 24th we refted, and having proceeded the following 
morning, employed five days more in reaching Leghea. Water 
there is fcarce, and far inferior in quality to that of Selimeé, 
having a brackifh tafte. The camels throughout the caravan 
began now to be exceflively weak and jaded, and the Chabir 
was at a lofs for the true road: for though feveral perfons in the 
caravan had traverfed this defert ten or twelve times, they were 
not unfrequently unable to determine which was the right courfe. 
One of the party was fent forward to difcover fome known 
obje& that might be our guide, and after having been abfent 
thirty-fix hours he returned. While we remained here we felt 
much inconvenience from a fuffocating wind that blew from 
the South, and raifed the fand in clouds. On the 2d of July the 
caravan left Leghea ; and on the eighth, after a fevere and fa- 
tiguing march, reached the Bir-el-Malha or falt fpring. The 


* In pafling the defert, partly from want of water, partly from being over- 
loaded, (thefe animals being then {carcé and dear in Egypt, ) fo many camels died, 
that feveral merchants of the caravan were obliged to bury their goods in the 
fand near Selimé, whither they afterwards fent for them. 

BB 2 vicinity 
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vicinity of this fpring is remarkable for the produdtion of atron, 
“which fubftance appears under different circumftances, and is 
of different quality from that of Terané. It is very white and 
folid ; and on immerfion in water becomes hot, and difcharges. 
a great portion of its air. 


Small quantities of it are carried by the jelabs to Egypt, 
where it is fold at a high price, and is ufed principally in mak- 
ing fnuff. The water found at this place is very unpalatable, 
being brackith. 


A troop of the natives of Zeghawa met us at this well. It is 
their practice to ftation a fmall party there, when caravans are 
expected, who remunerate themfelves for the fatigue of a ten 
days journey by fupplying provifions, and what elfe may be 
wanted by travellers, at an exorbitant rate. Many of our 
companions at this time had great need of their affiftance, as 
their fupply had been originally infufficient, and many camels. 
had perifhed on the road. ‘The vicinity of the Bir-el-Malha is 
occafionally infefted by the Cubba-Beefh, a wandering tribe, 
who, mounted on the fwifteft dromedaries, rapidly traverfe the 
defert, and live by plundering the defencelefs. As they are, 
however, unfurnifhed with fire-arms, fo numerous a body as. 
ours was not in much danger from their attack. 


We remained at the Bir-el-Malha till the 12th; on which 
day we left that place, and travelled with little interruption till 
the 2oth, and then encamped at a fpot called Medwa, where 
however is no fupply of water. One of my camels having 

fallen, 
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fallen, we were obliged to purchafe water of the Mahréa 
Arabs* whom we met, or to take up what had lodged in cavities 
on the earth, in confequence of the rains which were then be- 


ginning to fall. 


On the 23d we came to the firft fprings within the limits of 
Fur, which are in this place called Wadi Mafrik. The white 
ant, Termis, was here exceedingly vexatious, building his co- 
vered way to every thing within the tent, and deftroying all 
within his reach. This together with the rains, which were 
now increafing, and began to pour in a torrent through the 
valley, obliged us to abandon the tents, and take fhelter in the 
next village, (Sweini,) where I obtained an apartment in the 
houfe of Ali-el-Chatib, one of the principal merchants eftablifhed 
in the country. In it I paffed eight or ten days, not having 
arrived at Cobbé, one of the towns whither the jelabs chiefly re- 
fort, till the feventh of Augutft. 


At Sweini refides generally a Melek or governor on the part 
of the Sultan of Dar-Fir; and there all ftrangers, as well as 
merchants of the country, coming with the caravan, are obliged 
to wait, till the pleafure of the monarch in difpofing of them 
be known. 


Coming as I did under confiderable exceptions from the ge- 
neral rule of merchants trading to that country, and, in the 


* The Mabréa Arabs have the art of making wicker bafkets, of fo clofe a tex- 
ture, that they carry in them milk, water, bouza. Much of the earthen ware 
made by the people of Dar-Fir is glazed, I know not with what compofition. 


Arabic 
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Arabic language, rather as Daif-es-Sultan, the king’s ftranger, in 
which light the people of the country had hitherto viewed me, 
i expected to obtain, without delay, permiflion to continue my 
journey to the royal refidence. I obferved to the Melek of 
Sweini and other public officers, in one among many converl- 
ations I had with them, that “ intending to vifit the Sultan, I 
fhould hardly have expe&ted to be put back with frivolous ex- 
cufes, as the nonpayment of duties which you dare not expli- 
citly demand of me, and tributes under the name of prefents, 
which have never yet been exacted of a ftranger. If any duties 
be payable, beyond what have already been difcharged, you are 
perfectly at liberty to detain all, or fuch part, of the articles I 
bring with me, as you judge fufficient to anfwer your claim; but 
not to refufe me permiffion to go to the Sultan, with whom I 
have bufinefs. Or if other reafons operate to prevent my re- 
queft being complied with, and any fufpicions prevail relative to 
my views in coming here, I defire, without further delay, to be 
furnifhed with the means of returning to Egypt, before I fuffer, 
as commonly happens to ftrangers, from the effects of the cli- 
mate, while Iam yet in the habit of travelling, and while the 
funds are yet unexhaufted which fhould fupport me in my pro- 
grefs farther.” 


The mifreprefentations which had been made concerning me, 
and which had by this time reached the Sultan, manacled the 
hands of the Melek, and prevented my remonftrance from 
having any effet. But candour and ingenuoufnefs have no 
part in the character of flaves; and the antient obfervation is 
moft juft, that “ when a man becomes a flave he lofes half his 

virtue.” 
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virtue.” I therefore remained in perfect ignorance of the rea- 
fons of my detention. Perhaps indeed, without implicating 
himfelf, the Melek could not have declared them; or perhaps 
he was not thoroughly informed as to their nature. The plot 
that had been laid againft me might indeed have deceived 
much abler heads than theirs, on whofe caprices my fate de- 
pended. 


Finding no mode of advancing, till the reft of the caravan 
had obtained the fame permiffion, I refolved to follow the ex- 
ample of the other jelabs, and wait patiently the event. The 
houfe I was in confifted of a multitude of diftin& apartments, 
built with clay, and covered with a flanting thatched roof, but 
not clofed by doors. The hofpitality of the owner allowed 
all who could find place in it to lodge themfelves without dif 
tinétion. At length, after the expiration of about ten days, an 
order from the Sultan arrived, directing that all the jelabs fhould 
be allowed to proceed to their houfes on paying the duties 
affeffed on them. 


The circumftances attending myfelf were peculiar; and many 
of the difadvantages I had to contend with could not be well 
forefeen: it is therefcre neceflary to mark them, that if any oc- 
cafion fhould offer they may be ferviceable to others, and for 
this reafon they fhall be detailed at confiderable length. 


Before leaving Kahira I was apprifed, that all commerce in 
Dar-Fir was conduted by means of fimple exchange. To 
carry on. this in fuch a way as not to be grofsly defrauded, 
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efpecially having my attention engroffed by other objects, and 
in utter ignorance of the articles fit for bargain and fale in this 
country, feemed wholly impoflible ; I therefore fought for a 
perfon who might go through this bufinefs for me, at leaft with 
fome fhare of probity. Such a one arofe to the notice of my 
friends there; and knowing nothing more of the man, as in- 
deed I could not know any thing more, than the character they 
gave of him, I took him on the general recommendation of be- 
ing honeft, and underftanding the bufinefs in which he was 
likely to be employed. The perfon recommended had been a 
flave-broker in the market of Kahira ; a circumftance which, 
had it been known to me earlier, would probably have prevented 
my employing him. ‘Till the moment of departure I had ob- 
ferved in him keennefs but no fraud, and in general that fub- 
miffive acquiefcence and abfolute devotion to the will of the 
fuperior, for which the lower clafs of Kahirines are externally, 
at leaft, remarkable. The hour for commencing our march, 
however, feemed with him the fignal for difobedience and in- 
fulting behaviour ; and we were not yet far removed from the 
confines of Egypt, when this mifcondu& was carried to fuch an 
excefs that I once levelled my gun at him with a view of infpir- 
ing terror. ‘The merchants around us interfered, and for the 
time this pafled off; but the man only fought an opportunity of 
revenge, which the prejudices of the people of Soudan, in dire& 
oppofition to my former information, too foon afforded him 
means to gratify. 


The letters with which I was provided for different merchants 
in this diftri&t, under whofe roof I might have had a fafe 
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lodging, could be of no ufe to me till I had feen the Sultan ; 
for till then no perfon knew in what character to receive me. 
The obje& of this man therefore was to prevent my introduc- 
tion to the Sultan, and to preclude me from any opportunity of 
reprefenting my cafe. We were no fooner arrived at Sweini, 
than he found means to employ one of his aflociates, who had 
been fome years eftablifhed in the place, to go to the monarch, 
and infufe into his mind fufpicions of me asa Frank and an 
infidel, who came to his country for no good purpofe, and whofe 
defigns it behoved him to guard againft ; and to fuggeft to him 
that it would not be proper I fhould remain at large, nor yet 
immediately come to his prefence, but that fome perfon fhould 
be commiflioned to watch over and report my actions, and 
thus fruftrate my fuppofed evil intentions. He added, as I af- 
terwards found, many anecdotes, falfified or exaggerated, of the 
inquiries I had made, the way I had been employed, and my 
general behaviour on the road. 


Nor was the villain himfelf idle during the time his coadju- 
tor was thus laudably engaged. I have already mentioned 
that there were no doors to the apartments of the houfe we were 
in. He took advantage of this circumftance and my momentary 
abfence, to take out of a box which had been broken on the 
road a quantity of red coral, the moft valuable article in my 
package. As the box remained locked, it was not till long after 
that I difcovered this lofs. By the help of this commodity 
he expected to make his way with the great. At the end of 
a few days this agent returned, bearing a fpecious letter im- 
prefled with the Sultan’s feal, ordering that no officer on the 
CC road 
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road fhould prefume to detain me, or to take any thing from 
me, till I came to the houfe of [brahim-el-Wobai/bi, (the name 
of this very agent,) in Cobbé, where I was to reft myfelf, till 
further orders fhould be given for my admiffion to his prefence. 
I was not indeed at that time privy to the plot, yet if I could 
have obtained a knowlege of it, it might not have been eafy 
immediately to counteract its influence ; neverthelefs I fufpected 
fomething might have been practifed againft me. 


An order from the defpot, which while it was to prote& me 
from his officers on the road, obliged me to confine myfelf to 
a particular fpot, was a matter of furprife to me; but fubmif- 
fion was unavoidable, as I was at that time unprovided even 
with the means of remonftrance. Had the machinations of 
my adverfaries, which went much farther than my confinement, | 
having been aCtually employed againft my life, been at that 
time known to me, this feverity would not have caufed any afto- 
nifhment, and the means of redrefs might have been lefs doubt- 
ful. But fufpenfe filled the void of pofitive fuffering—a ful 
penfe to which no apparent remedy fuggefted itfelf. Thofe who 
had known me in Egypt or on the road were difperfed to the 
Eaft and Weft, and the people of the place were ill difpofed to 
form any communication with me, being filled with religious 
horror of one fuppofed an infidel, but of yet undefined impiety, 
and whofe colour, varioufly regarded as the fign of difeafe, the 
mark of divine difpleafure, or at leaft, the unequivocal proof of 
inferiority of fpecies, had averted their wonted hofpitality, clofed 
their compaffion, and inflamed their perfonal pride and reli- 
cious fury. ; 
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It was in this fituation that, feeing no means of immediate 
relief, I began to feel impatience ; which, as I continued in a 
ftate of perfect inactivity, communicated the more rapidly its 
pernicious influence to my ftate of health. On the fourteenth 
day after my arrival, I was attacked with a violent fever, at- 
tended with extreme pain in the head. How long it lafted I 
cannot precifely fay, having on the fecond. day loft my recollec- 
tion. It was afterwards recalled by the effect of a dyfentery, 
which lafted for two days, and left me too weak to aflift my- 
felf. I had refleQion enough to know, that of the aliments 
there to be procured, fcarcely any could be found that would 
not be pernicious. After the firft attack therefore, I confined my- 
felf to the ufe of bark and water, which laft I drank in great 
quantities. 


A little more than a month had elapfed, when the fymptoms 
appearing to diminifh, I again prefled to be permitted to vifit 
the refidence of the Sultan. But I had reafon to regret my 
impatience ; for having at length obtained leave, I proceeded to 
El Fafher, only to repeat my fuffering. The rainy feafon was 
almoft at an end, but the air, which ftill continued infalubrious, 
fatigue, and anxiety renewed the malady, which, after extreme 
abftinence, and having gone through the fhort catalogue of reme- 
‘dies which I had had the precaution to take with me, I found 
unabated. Exceffive headachs, laffitude, thirft, occafional con- 
ftipation, fucceeded by extreme irritation of the vifcera, conti- 
nued for feveral months to fhew the inefficacy of my precau- 
tions, and to incapacitate me from all perfonal exertion. At 
length the heat of the enfuing fummer gradually increafing, and 
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producing regular and continued tranfpiration, and the ftate of 
the air then meliorated, having removed the caufe of indifpofi- 
tion, it was not long before I gained a certain degree of 
ftreneth. 


Arrived at El Father, I was firft introduced to the Melek 
Mifellim, one of the principal minifters. This man, when 
young, had been a flave, and engaged in domeftic offices of the 
palace, but having been detected ufing fome familiarities with one 
of the women, the monarch had ordered him to be deprived of 
the enfigns of manhood. Ignorant and uneducated, he appeared 
to have a certain quicknefs of apprehenfion, which, together with 
uncommon gaiety of humour, had rendered him acceptable at 
court, where he appeared more as a buffoon than a minifter of 
ftate. He received me with a rude ftare as an object he was 
unufed to, which was followed by a mingled {mile of contempt 
and averfion. He was feated with fome other of the royal 
“attendants, under a kind of awning of cotton cloth, on a mat 
fpred upon the fand. - After the common falutations, the Melek 
and his company entered into converfation on the nature of my 
vifit to the country ; and each made his remarks on my perfon, 
and offered his: conjectures as to my charater and intentions. _ 


Their converfation was partly carried on in their vernacular 
idiom, partly in Arabic. At length a wooden bowl of folenta, 
and another of dried meat, were fet before them. My illnefs 
deprived me of all inclination to eat; and obferving the com- 
pany not much inclined to invite me to join them, and yet 
embarrafled how to avoid that ceremony, I relieved them by 
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declining it, and defiring them to begin. When they were fa- 
tiated, and they lofe no time in eating, a great number of 
foolifh queftions were afked me about Europe, fome of which 
I waved, and fatisfied them as to others in the beft manner I 
was able. 


One of the principal queftions was, whether the Englith paid 
the Jizié to the Othman Emperor? This, as is well known, is 
a capitation tax, paid by the Greeks and others, for liberty to 
worfhip after their own manner. I replied, that England was 
fo remote from the Imperial dominions, that no war between 
the two countries could well have place, till all the reft of Eu- 
rope fhould have fubmitted to the Mohammedan arms, which 
had not hitherto come to pafs: but that, for the purpofes of 
trade, the inhabitants of the one country frequented the other, 
and by mutual agreement were confidered as perfonally fecure ; 
that prefents were occafionally made by the Britifh King to the 
Emperor, in token of amity, but not as a mark of fubjection ; 
and that the latter, on his part, as it did not appear that the de- 
crees of the Almighty had fixed this as the moment of general 
converfion to the true faith, in virtue of his difpenfing power, 
and {wayed by the general law of hofpitality to ftrangers, fanc- 
tioned by the authority of the Prophet, judged it lawful, and 
even a matter of political expediency, to tolerate fuch Euro- 
peans as conducted themfelves inoffenfively in his dominions, 
though they did not pay the Jizié. I thought it neceffary to 
enter into this explanation of the terms on which I conceived 
myfelf to ftand in relation to them, having by this time learned 
how rigidly they were difpofed to adhere to the letter of the 
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Prophet’s dium, viz. that no infidels are to be fpared but fuch 
as pay the capitation tax. When I obferved they grew tired 
of afking queftions, I feized the opportunity of explaining 
why I came there, and what favour I expected would be fhewn 
me. 


Melek,” faid I, ‘ having come from a far diftant country to 
Mifr, (Kahira,) I was there made acquainted with the magnificence, 
the extended empire, and, above all, the juftice and hofpitality 
of the King Abd-el-rachman, whofe dominion be eternal! 
Having been ufed to wander over various countries as a derwi/h, 
to learn wifdom from the aged, and to colle& remedies for dif- 
eafes from the herbs that {pring in various foils, I grew defirous 
of feeing Dar-Fir. I was told that my perfon and property 
would be fecure, and that permiffion would be given me to go 
wherever I might think proper. Since my arrival within the 
confines, I have found that all thefe affurances were fallacious ; 
my inclinations have been thwarted, my perfon treated with in- 
dignity, and my property plundered, while compliance has been 
refufed even to my moft reafonable demands. I afk redrefs.— 
What I have already fuffered from the officers of the Sultan is 
paffed, and cannot now be remedied, but I defire protection for 
the future. I defire the punifhment of the man who has robbed 
me, and reftitution of what has been taken. Nor is this all, I 
particularly defire permiffion to go to Sennaar, in order to pro- 
ceed to Habbefh. I was prevented from going there laft year 
by the ftraight road. Habbefh is a Chriftian country, abound- 
ing in flaves and gold. There are alfo many herbs valuable in 
medicine. Being there, I may eafily join my countrymen, 
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merchants who come to Moccha, in the Bahr Yemeni. I de- 
fire the Sultan will allow me to proceed thither ; and, if it be ne- 
ceflary, grant me his protection, and three or four perfons, 
deferving confidence, to attend me to the frontiers of Kordofan. 
I have a {mall prefent to offer him, confifting of fuch things as 
my circumftances permitted me to bring—I hope he may not 
refufe to receive it, and to grant me the favour I afk.” He an- 
fwered—‘ Merchant, you are welcome to the Dar—The King 
is kind to ftrangers, and he will favour you in all you with. 
Whatever you want you have only to demand. He has or- 
dered a fack of wheat and four fheep to be fent you.—At this 
time it is not pofible to pafs through Kordofin—The Sultan 
has a great army there, and when the country fhall be in fub- 
jeQtion to him you may pafs unmolefted. When you are ad- 
mitted to his prefence, you will tell him who has robbed you, 
and what you have loft, and he will caufe it to be reftored.” It 
was now the hour of prayer, and when the company com- 
menced their ablutions I retired. 


During three or four days enfuing I fuffered fo violent a re- 
lapfe as to be unable to perform the common offices of life, and 
even to fuppofe that it was nearly at an end. The moment any 
fymptom of amelioration appeared, I fent word to the Melek 
that it was my with to be introduced to the Sultan, and then 
as foon as poffible to be difmifled. No reply was made to this 
meflage ; but the following day he came to the tent with fome 
of his attendants, and defired to fee the merchandize that I had 
brought with me. As to part of the articles, confifting of 
wearing apparel fuited to the great, &c. I very readily com- 
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plied. But this was not fufficient—The Melek infifted alfo on 
feeing the contents of a {mall cheft, which chiefly held articles 
tfeful to myfelf, but not defigned for fale. There were alfo 
in it fome Englith piftols, of which I intended to avail myfelf as 
prefents at Sennaar, or wherever elfe I might be able to pene- 
trate. I therefore pofitively refufed to open the cheft. He then 
threatened to have it broke open—I remained unmoved—At 
length his attendants proceeding to break it open, 4 Hamad, 
the man who was with me, with his ufual villany, took the key 
from its concealment and opened the box. Every thing was 
taken out, and examined minutely—many {mall articles ap- 
peared no more. The piftols were referved to be taken by the 
Sultan, (after a violent but fruitlefs altercation,) at the valuation 
made by his own fervants; and my telefcopes, books, of which 
they knew not the ufe, wearing apparel, &c. were gracioufly 
left me. 


The valuation was to be made the following day, which was 
done quite againft my confent, and in contempt of my warmeft 
remonftrances. Some part of the articles were ftated at their 
full value, and others far below it. The whole was eftimated at 
thirty-eight head of flaves, being at the market-price worth 
about eighty, exclufively of a prefent of value for the Sultan. 
A pair of double-barrelled piftols, filver-mounted, which had 
coft twenty guineas in London, were valued at one flave, which 
is commonly purchafable, by thofe who are experienced in 
that trafic, for the value of fifteen piaftres in Egyptian com- 
modities. On this I exclaimed, that if they meant to plunder, 
and bargain and fale were not conducted in this country by 
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confent of the parties, but by force, it would be better to take 
the whole gratis—No anfwer was made, but the day follow- 


ing two camels were brought me as a prefent. 


The violent manner in which my property had been {eized, 
and the general ill-treatment I had received, much augmented 
the diforder, already fevere. I had now been fifteen days in the 
tent, expofed to great variations of temperature, it being at the 
clofe of the rainy feafon, and fo entirely difregarded, that 
though tormented with thirft, I could rarely obtain water to 
drink. I judged that the only means of reftoration which 
remained were, to return to Cobbé, and avail myfelf of the 
thelter of a clay-houfe, and that privacy and quiet, the want 
of which I had fo fenfibly felt. Being in pofleffion of the 
greater part of my property, and having left me only fo much 
as would fupply the wants of a few months, the Melek did 
not feem very anxious about my ftay. I hired two Arabs, and 
with the camels that had been given me, and the property 
that remained, made my way on the third day to the place 


whence I came. 


In the intervals of my illnefs, I vifited the chief perfons 
of the place; and as the eyes of the people became habitu- 
ated to me, I found my fituation growing fomewhat more 
tolerable. Idle, as I certainly was, during this winter, with re- 
{pe& to the immediate objets of my voyage, I grew of courfe 
more familiar with the manners and particular diale& of the 
country ; for the Arabic, which is fpoken here, differs mate- 
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rially from the vernacular idiom of Egypt. I feldom, indeed, 
joined in the parties where Merifi* was introduced, becaufe it 
was important not to hazard becoming concerned in the riots, 
which are the frequent confequence of their inebriation, But 
I was often diverted by the mode of conducting a bargain, 
which fometimes lafts for feveral hours ; and I liftened, perhaps 
not wholly without inftru€tion, to their legal arguments, and 
the cool diicuffions of right, which are the confequence of 
often fubmitting difputes to arbitration. I could fmile at the 
quibbling diftinGions, by which the niceties of external obferv- 
ance are fettled ; but I had generally reafon to be fatisfied with 
their theory of morals. 


It is ufual for the graver men, during the heat of the day, 
to fit and converfe under a fhed erected for the purpofe. When 
convalefcent, I feldom failed to be of this party; for though 
the converfation contained few fallies of wit, much lefs pro- 
fundity of obfervation, yet it was carried on without ill-humour, 
with mutual forbearance, and on the whole in an equable 
courfe. Perhaps indeed the fociety appeared lefs dull, as diffi- 
pating refleCtions which my fituation rendered unpleafant. 


The following fummer (1794) having in fome degree reco- 
vered my ftrength, I determined to go and refide for a time 
near the Sultan, as well to have an opportunity of fupplicating 
for redrefs of what I had already fuffered, as to feize any mo- 


* A fermented liquor, called Baza or Merif, 
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ment that might offer of prefling my requeft for permiffion to 
advance. On leaving the houfe which I had inhabited at Cobbée, 
a difpute had arifen with the owner of it, who wanted me to 
fign a declaration that nothing had been loft during my refi- 
dence in his houfe. This, which was directly the reverfe of the 
truth, I refufed to do; and in confequence he called an aflembly 
of Fukkara or facred judges. The refult, after much conteft, 
ferved to fkreen him from the refponfibility legally attached to 
his conduct, without averting the charge, and determined me 
never to return to his roof. 


On my arrival at El Fafher, my good friend the Melek Mi- 
fellim being employed by his mafter in the South, I went under 
the protection of the Melek /brahim, one of the oldeft perfons 
in authority there, and lodged myfelf (as all ftrangers are 
obliged to lodge in the inclofure of fome of the natives) in 
the houfe of a man named Mu/a, now only an inconfiderable 
officer, though one of the fons of Sultan Bokar. This Mufa 
was one of the moft upright and difinterefted men I have known 
in that country, and indeed among the Mohammedans of any 
country. Calm and dignified in his demeanour, though poor 
and deftitute of power, he never infulted, though his religion 
taught him to hate. No motive could have been ftrong enough 
to induce him to eat out of the fame plate with a Caffre, but he 
was punctilioufly obfervant of the rights of hofpitality which 
that religion allo di€tated, and daily provided me with a portion 
of food from his kitchen. He often faid that, as it was a pre- 
cept of my faith to hate the Prophet, he was bound to encourage 
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the fame fentiment towards me ; but that he was neither obliged 
to injure me, nor excufed in doing fo. 


The Melek [brahim is a man of about fixty years of age, tall 
but not athletic, and characterifed by the roughnefs rather than 
the expreflion of his features. He has no beard, and the little 
hair which remains either on his head or face is grey. His 
manners and even the motions of his body are ungraceful, and 
without the eafe of fuperior rank, or the majefty of fuperior in- 
tellect. Yet his underftanding feems clear and comprehenfive, 
and his fagacity not unworthy the ftation afligned him—one of 
the firft in the empire. He is indeed a bigot in matters of 
faith, but in all that concerns not the prevailing fuperftition, his 
judgment is cool, and little liable to error. He once held the 
reputation of integrity above the reft of his order, but his pre- 
fent riches render this character ambiguous. Generofity, how- 
ever, holds no place among his virtues. The uniform tenor of 
his life is governed by mean avarice; and though the moft 
opulent man in the empire, except the Sultan, fo little does he 
poflefs of Arabian hofpitality, that the man ufed to be regarded 
as unhappy who went fupperlefs to his evening councils. He 
had never yet feen a Frank, and regarded me nearly as the 
Britifh or French commonalty view the dwarfifh Goitres 
of the Alps. I could colle& from his converfation that he 
looked on Europeans as a {mall tribe, cut off by the fingularity 
of colour and features, and ftill more by their impiety, from 
the reft of mankind. 
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When I entered the court where he was fitting, he bad me 
welcome, and received with complacency a prefent which, in 
compliance with cuftom, I brought on the occafion. He even 
thanked me for-it ; but exprefled ftrong furprife at my journey 
to Dar-Fur. I complained of the injuries done me, and he af- 
fured me of redrefs for the paft, and protection for the future. 
At the fame time it was clear that he efteemed the prefent a tri- 
bute, and conceived that perfonal fafety was more than I could 
reafonably expect. His conduc afterwards was a further proof 
of his fentiments: for though I remained at El Fafher'three en- 
tire months, I faw him only when I forced myfelf on his notice, 
and experienced no return of civility, much lefs any compenfa- 


tion for what I had already fuffered. 


During this time I was folicitous to attend regularly the 
levees of the Sultan, which are from fix in the morning till ten; 
but could very rarely obtain admittance, and when I did had no 
opportunity of fpeaking. Whether the general prejudice againft 
me, or the machinations of my enemies, produced this pointed 
difregard, which, as was faid, a ftranger fcarcely ever experi- 
enced before, circumftances afforded no fufficient ground to de- 
cide. I fufpected the former; but probably both had their 
fhare. 


On returning to my temporary habitation, a fhed, as was 
ufual with me on the fun’s approach to the meridian, fatigued 
with heat, opprefled with thirft, and not without inclination for 
food, my repaft was commonly a kind of bread gently acid, 
moiftened with water. I grew acquainted with a few of the. 
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people who attend the court, as well as with many ftrangers 
who were fuitors there. Their converfation fometimes amufed 
me, but more often I found their continued and unmeaning 
queftions harafling and importunate, and their remarks either 
abfurd or offenfive. The tedium of folitude, unfurnifhed with 
the means to render it agreeable, was however removed. I oc- 
cafionally frequented the markets, which are ufually held from 
four o’clock in the afternoon till funfet. But my perfon being 
there ftill ftrange, the crowd that aflembled inclined me to a 
precipitate retreat. 


The Furians here feemed unacquainted with the {ports of the 
field. I occafionally went out with a gun after the commence- 
ment of the rainy feafon, when the face of the country became 
green; but little offered itfelf worthy attention, either in the 
animal or vegetable kingdoms. During the early part of the 
fummer the earth had been parched, and deftitute of all vege- 
tation. 


After waiting in fruitlefs expectation at El Father, as the time 
of my departure was drawing near, an accident happened, 
which, though not of the moft pleafing kind, contributed to 
make me noticed, and obtained for me at length an interview 
with the Sultan.—The flaves of the houfe ufed frequently to 
colle& round me, as if to examine a ftrange objeCt—I joked oc- 
cafionally with them, without any other view than that of mo- 
mentary relaxation. One day as I was reading in the hut, one 
of them, a girl about fifteen, came to the door of it, when, from 
a whim of the moment, I feized the cloth that was round her 
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waift, which dropped and left her naked. Chance fo determined 
that the owner of the flave paffed at the moment and faw her. 
‘The publicity of the place precluded any view of farther fa- 
miliarity, but the tumult which fucceeded appeared to mark the 
moft heinous of crimes, and to. threaten the moft exemplary 
vengeance. ‘The man threw his turban on the earth, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* Ye believers in the Prophet, hear me! Ye faithful, 
avenge me!” with other fimilar expreffions.—“ A Caffre has 
violated the property of a defcendant of Mohammed;”’ (meaning 
himfelf, which was utterly falfe.) When a number of people 
was collected around him, he related the fuppofed injury he had 
received in the ftrongeft terms, and exhorted them to take their 
arms and facrifice the Caffre. He had charged a carbine, and 
affected to come forward to execute his threats, when fome one 
of the company who had advanced fartheft, and faw me, called 
out to the reft that I was armed, and prepared to refift. 


It was then agreed among the affembly that fome method of 
punifhment might be found, that promifed more fecurity and 
profit to the complainant, and would be more formidable to the 
guilty. The man whom I have already mentioned as my 
broker was to take the flave, as if fhe had really been violated”, 
and agreed to pay whatever her mafter fhould charge as the 


* By the law of the Prophet, any illicit conne€tion with the female flave of an- 
other makes the perfon guilty refponfible for her value to the owner. Thus the 
perfonal injury is expiated. The public offence of Zimna, whoredom, incurs a 
punifhment varying according to the character and circumftances of the offender ; 
but the pofitive teftimony of four witneffes is neceflary to eftablith this fact. 


price.. 
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price. The latter had the modefty to afk ten head of flaves. 
He was then to make his demand on me for the value of ten 
flaves, and if I carried the matter before the Cadi, which he fup- 
pofed I fhould hardly venture to do, he had fuborned witnefles 
to prove that I had received of him property to that amount. 


On my removal from Cobbé to El Fafher, I had caufed my 


{mall remaining property, among which were few articles of — 


value, but many of much ufe to me, to be lodged in the houfe 
of Hoffein, (the owner of the flave,) and his companion. On 
my return thither, which happened within a few days after the 
accident, I claimed it: they refifted, as they alleged, at the fuit 
of my broker, and would not deliver it till the value of ten flaves 
fhould be paid to him. I had from the firft confidered their con- 
du& as fo violent, that if it reached the ears of the government, 
the claim muft unqueftionably be abandoned: and indeed my 
adverfaries had only refted their expeCtations on the timidity 
which they had been accuftomed to obferve in Chriftians of the 
country, whofe accufation and condemnation are in fact the 
fame. I had not neglected to give the tranfaction all the noto- 
riety I could, without having recourfe to public authority, and 
thofe to whom I had applied were decidedly in my favour: I 
therefore now went to my adverfaries, Hoflein and his compa- 
nion, and in their prefence offered to Ali Hamad a promiflory 
note for the value of ten flaves, at the market price on my arri- 
val in Kahira. It was refufed; and my cheft, in which were 
fome German dollars and other articles, was ftill detained by 
them; the reft was given up. | 


In 
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- In the mean time much had been faid on the fubjeét, both 
among the natives and foreigners; and the flagrant injuftice I 
was likely to fuffer forcibly ftruck all that were not in a ftate to 
profit by it, but none more than the Egyptian merchants: they 
were indignant to fee that fo enormous a penalty fhould be for- 
feited to thofe who had no claim but effrontery to demand it; 
and.that they had no fhare, and were too numerous to expeét to 
be all rewarded for connivance ; accordingly fome of them were 
diligent in carrying the news to the monarch. 


~-It is not to be imagined that he would have moved in the: 
bufinefs, from any love of juftice, or commiferation with the 

fufferings of a perfon to whom himfelf had fhewn fuch pointed 

difregard, not to fay manifeft injuftice. But he was told that 

the Franks enjoyed great favour with the Senjiaks, and that 

whatever one of their number fuffered in Fur, might be reta- 
liated on the jelabs’ on their arrival at Kahira, with very little 

effort, by getting their property there feized by the magiftrate, 

either as an indemnification for what fhould have been loft, or 

a fecurity for what might happen. Add to this, he thought his 

own dignity compromifed, fhould a foreigner thus be permitted 

to vindicate himfelf by force in his country. I had indeed been 

told that the Sultan was apprifed of the tranfaction previoufly 
to my departure from El Fafher, and that he intended to grant 

me redrefs; but after waiting about fifteen days without hear- 

ing any thing farther of his intentions, weary of fuffering, I de- 

termined to return. I had been there but a fhort time when a 
fulganawy (meflenger) arrived exprefs from the court, with or- 

ders for me to repair to El Father immediately. The object of 

EE the 
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the meflage was kept in profound fecrecy, nor could I difcover 
whether it portended good or evil. I left Cobbé the fame even- 
ing, and arrived at the end of my journey the following day 
about noon. 


I repaired as before to the Melek Ibrahim, who on the follow- 
ing day introduced me at the public audience. The Sultan, as 
he retired to the palace after it was over, ordered all the parties 
to appear. Being come within the inner court, he {topped the 
white mule on which he was mounted, and began a fhort ha- 
rangue, addreffing himfelf to Hoflein and Ali Hamad, niy fer- 
vant, in which he cenfured, in a rapid and energetic ftyle, their 
conduét towards me.—“ One,” faid he, turning to Ali, “ calls 
himfelf Wakil of the Frank; if he were a Sherif and a Maf- 
lim, as he pretends, he would know that the law of the Prophet 
permits not a Maflim to be Wakil to a Caffre: another calls 
himfelf his friend—but both are agreed in robbing him of his 
property, and ufurping the authority of the laws.— Henceforth 
I am his Wakil, and will proteé&t him.” He then ordered all 
the parties to repair to the houfe of Mufa Wullad Jelftin, Melek 
of the jelabs, under whofe appropriate jurifdidtion are all fo- 
reign merchants. Here it may not be improper to relate briefly 
how I had been before received by the Sultan. 

\ 

On my firft audience I was too ill to make much obfervation : 
I was feated at a diftance from him ; the vifit was fhort, and I 
had no opportunity of opening a converfation. He was placed 
on his feat (cizfi) at the door of his tent. Some perfon had 
mentioned to him my watch, and a copy of Erpenius’s Grammar, 

which 
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which I had with me. He afked to fee both ; but after cafting 
his eyes on each he returned them. The prefent I had brought 
was fhewn him, for which he thanked me, and rofe to retire. 


During the following fummer, the firft time I got admiffion 
to him, he was holding a diwan in the outer court. He was 
then mounted on a white mule, clothed with a fcarlet Beni/h, 
and had on his head a white turban ; which however, together 
with part of his face, was covered with a thick muflin. On his 
feet were yellow boots, and the faddle on which he was feated 
was of crimfon velvet, without any ornament of gold or filver. 
His fword, which was broad and ftraight, and adorned with an 
hilt of maffy gold, was held horizontally in his right hand. A 
fmall canopy of muflin was fupported over his head. Amid the 
noife and hurry of above a thoufand perfons who were there af- 
fembled, I was unable to make myfelf heard, which the nature 
of my fituation obliged me to attempt, though not exactly con- 
formable to the etiquette of the court, that, almoft to the exclu- 
fion of ftrangers, had appropriated the diwan to the troops, the 
Arabs, and others connected with the government. 


On another occafion I contrived to gain admittance to the 
interior court by a bribe. ‘The Sultan was hearing a caufe of a 
private nature, the proceedings on which were only in the Fur- 
ian language. He was feated on a kind of chair, gm,.<5, which 
was covered with a Turkey carpet, and wore a red filk turban ; 
his face was then uncovered: the Imperial fword was placed 
acrofs his knees, and his hands were engaged with a chaplet of 
red coral. Being near him I fixed my eyes on him, in order to 

EE2 have 
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have a perfect idea of his countenance, which, being fhort- 
fighted, and not thinking it very decent to ufe a glafs in his pre- 
fence, I had hitherto fcarcely found an opportunity of acquir- 
ing. He feemed evidently difcompofed at my having obferved 
him thus, and the moment the caufe was at an end, he retired 
very abruptly. Some perfons to whom I afterwards remarked 
the circumftance feemed to think that his attendants had taught 
him to fear the magic of the Franks, to the operation of which 
their habit of taking likeneffes is imagined by fome of the Ori- 
entals to conduce. He is a man rather under the middle fize, 
of a complexion aduft or dry, with eyes full of fire, and fea- 
tures abounding in expreflion. His beard is fhort but full, and 
his countenance, though perfeétly black, materially differing 
from the negro; though fifty or fifty-five years of age, he pof- 
fefles much alertnefs and activity. 


At another of my vifits I found him in the interior court, 
ftanding, with a long ftaff tipped with filver in his right hand, 
on which he leaned, and the fword in his left. He then had 
chofen to adorn his head with the folds of a red filk turban, 
compofed of the fame material as the weftern Arabs ufe for a 
cinture. The Melek Ibrahim prefented him, in my name, with 
a {mall piece of filk and cotton, of the manufaGture of Damaf- 
cus. He returned anfwer, Barak ulla fi !—May the blefling of 
God be on him !—a phrafe in general ufe on receiving any fa- 
vour, and inftantly retired, without giving me time to urge the 
tequeft of which I intended the offering fhould be the precurfor. 
It is expected of all perfons that, on coming to El Father, they 

fhould 
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fhould bring with them a prefent of greater or lefs value, ac- 
cording to the nature of the bufinefs in hand. Itis no lefs ufual 
before leaving the royal refidence, to afk permiffion of the Sul- 
tan for that purpofe. - With this latter form, which was to me 
unpleafant, I fometimes complied, but more frequently omitted 
it. But on this occafion, having been long refident there, I 
thought fit to make a laft effort to promote my defign. The 
day preceding that which I had fixed for my return happened 
to be a great public audience. I found the monarch feated on 
his throne (céiz/i), under a lofty canopy, compofed not of one 
Material, but of various ftuffs of Syrian and even of Indian fa- 
bric, hung loofely on a light frame of wood, no two pieces of the 
fame pattern. The place he fat in was fpread with {mall Turkey 
carpets. ‘The Meleks were feated at fome diftance on the right 
and left, and behind them a line of guards, with caps, orna- 
mented in front with a {mall piece of copper and a black 
oftrich feather. Each bore a fpear in his hand, and a target 
of the hide of the hippopotamus on the oppofite arm. Their 
drefs confifted only of a cotton fhirt, of the manufadure 
of the country. Behind the throne were fourteen or fifteen 
eunuchs, clothed indeed fplendidly in habiliments of cloth or 
filk, but clumfily adjufted, without any regard to fize or colour. 
The fpace in front was filled with fuitors and {peiators, to the 
number of more than fifteen hundred. A kind of hired enco- 
miaft ftood on the monarch’s left hand, crying out, a plein 
gorge, during the whole ceremony, “ See the buffaloe (efrimol), 
the offspring of a buffaloe, a bull of bulls, the elephant of fu- 
perior ftrength, the powerful Sultan Abd-el-rachman-el-rathid ! 

May 
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May God prolong thy life !—O Mafter—May God affift thee, 
and render thee victorious !” ! 


From this audience, as from thofe which had preceded it, I 
was obliged to retire as I had come, without effeCting any pur- 
pofe. Iwas told there were occafions when the Sultan wears a 
kind of crown, as is common with other African monarchs; but 
of this practice I had no opportunity to bear teftimony. When 
he appeared in public, a number of troops armed with light 
{pears ufually attended him, and feveral of his flaves were em- 
ployed to bear a kind of umbrella over his head, which con- 
cealed his face from the multitude. When he paffes, all the 
{pectators are obliged to appear barefooted, and commonly to 
kneel—His fubjeéts bow to the earth, but this compliance is not 
expected from foreigners. Even the Meleks, when they ap- 
proach the throne, creep on their hands and knees, which gave | 
occafion to an Egyptian to remark, that the Yarea* in Far was a 
Melek, and the Melek a ‘¥arca—alluding to the fervile behaviour 
of the minifters, and the publicity of women in the domeftic of- 
fices of the palace. 


The Sultan Abd-el-rachman, foon after he became poflefled 
_ of fovereign authority, with the oftenfible motive of teftifying 
his attachment to the religion of the Prophet, but more per- 
haps with a view of obtaining greater weight among his fub-’‘ 
jects, by fome mark of the confideration of the firft of Mo- 
hammedan princes, thought proper to fend a prefent to Conftan- 


* A female flave. 
tinople. 
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tinople. It confifted of three of the choiceft eunuchs, and 
three of the moft beautiful female flaves that could be procured. 
The Othman emperor, when they were prefented, had, it is faid, 
never heard of the Sultan of Dar-Fir, but he returned an 
highly-ornamented fabre, a rich peliffe, and a ring fet with a 
fingle diamond of no inconfiderable value. 
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CHAP UXVERds! ! 
DAR-FUR. 


Refidence with the Melek Mufa—Difimulation of the Arabs— 
Incidents—Return to Cobbé—Endeavours to proceed farther into 
Africa—Necefity of exercifing Medicine—Feftival—Punifb- 
ment of Confpirators—Art of the Sultan—Atrocious Condué of 
my Kabirine fervant—2At length find an opportunity of depar- 
ture, after a conftrained refidence in Dar-Fir of nearly three 
years. 


M: reception with Mufa Wullad Jelftin was very different 
from that which I had experienced in the houfe of Mifellim, or 
Ibrahim. All the principal people faluted me, and fought my 
converfation. The Melek, by thofe who knew him, was 
efteemed a man of confummate diffimulation, and boundlefs 
ambition ; quick of apprehenfion, decifive, and energetic. I 
found him eafy and dignified in his manner ; and, by his com- 
munication with foreigners perhaps, more polifhed, and better 
informed, than the reft of his order. His behaviour toward 
myfelf was complacent; and he affected to feek opportunities 
of hearing my fentiments on fuch fubjeéts as occurred. During 
three days we were generally feated with him, and partook of 
his table, which was remarkable for the abundant fupply, if not 

for 
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for the delicacy of the food. On thefe occafions I was indeed 
frequently haraffed with queftions, the fimplicity of which dif- 
gufted me, and was even in fome inftances indiredtly reviled 
for my fuppofed attachment to a fe&, whofe tenets among Mo- 
hammedans are thought abfurd and even impious. However, 
when they were led to imagine that the favour of the Sultan 
was beginning to brighten my profpedts, their difpofition on 
that head appeared much more eafy and tolerant. But I was 
alfo frequently imprefled with the clear intelligence, and pene- 
trating fagacity, with which the claims of the refpedtive fuitors 
were inveftigated, and the equity and firmnefs with which they 
were terminated by this officer. Oftener than once even, during 
my fhort abode with him, the beft conftruGed plans to difguife 
the truth, and elude the purpofes of juftice, were laid open and 
rendered abortive ; for it is remarkable with how much artifice 
the Arabs, however ignorant in other refpedts, defend them- 
felves, whether right or wrong, as long as they have any profit 
to hope, or lofs to dread. So clear is their difcernment, fo re- 
tentive their memory, and fo firm their refolution on thefe oc- 
cafions, that no word, no look, not even an involuntary move- 
ment efcapes them, which can in the {malleft degree betray their 
caufe ; and the longeft crofs-examination, or queftions put at 
the greateft diftance of time, will bring to light no fa@& unfa- 
vourable to the intereft which they are to defend. 


In obedience to the Sultan’s command, I gave in an exact 
ftatement of the property I had loft, and fubftantiated the proof 
by the ftrongeft circumftantial evidence. With regard to the 
flave, the moft complete redrefs was accorded me. The charge 

FF brought 
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brought againft me was judged abfolutely futile, and the was 
reftored to her mafter; while he, on the other hand, was com- 
pelled to give up the cheft, &c. which had been violently with- 
held. The plunder which had fallen into the hands of my 
fervant and his accomplice was not fo eafily reftored. The 
Melek, tired of gratuitous juftice, began to think that a lucra- 
tive compofition was more eligible. The offenders, who had 
been obftinate in the firft inftance, feeing how the caufe relative 
to the jarea (female flave) had been decided, thought proper to 
offer to the Melek marks of their gratitude for the lenity they 
expected from him; and the Sultan was unwilling to imagine 
that the fufferings of a Caffre could fall heavy on himfelf at 
the day of final retribution. In fact, his difguft at the com- 
plaints continually preferred, and jealoufy and refentment againft 
fome of the Egyptians, who in this and other inftances ap- 
peared to have ufurped his authority, certainly influenced him 
in the firft part of the proceedings, rather than any love of 


juftice. 


At length the Melek, who in reality was fupreme arbiter of 
the conteft, contented himfelf with giving me in intrinfic value 
about four head of flaves, inftead of twenty-four or twenty-five, 
which at firft he had unequivocally declared due to me, 
and promifed I fhould receive. And thus the matter was ter- 
minated. 


I a fecond time retired to Cobbé, with little expectation of 
ever leaving the country. Of the property which the king’s 
agents had on my arrival purchafed, no part of the price had 

yet 
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yet been difcharged. I had been infulted with the mockery of 
juftice, yet obliged to thank my oppreffors for the compenfation 
with their corruption and malignity alone had rendered in- 
complete. 


I had not indeed omitted to renew to the Melek Mufa, the re- 
queft which had been previoufly made to Mifellim and Ibrahim. 
I explained to him in the manner leaft exceptionable, my inten- 
tion in coming thither, completely did away all the fufpicions, 
which my enemies had at firft been affiduous to excite, and too 
fuccefsful in eftablifhing; and concluded with defiring permiffion 
to go to Sennaar, or to accompany the firft Se/afea (an armed 
expedition for the purpofe of acquiring flaves) to the South or 
South-weft ; or finally to have a fafe-condu@, and one of the 
Sultan’s flaves, acknowleged as fuch, to accompany me to Ber- 
goo (the firft Mohammedan kingdom to the Weft). By the 
ficft route | hoped to have reached Abyffinia; or, if that had 
been impracticable, to have gone through Nubia to Egypt, or 
by Suakem to the Red Sea, and thence to Mocha or Jidda. By 
the /econd I was almoft certain of fettling fome important points 
relative to the White River, poflibly of tracing it to its fource. 
And by the ¢dird, either of pafling dire@ly Weft, and tracing 
the courfe of the Niger, or of penetrating through Bornou and 
Fezzan to Tripoli. 


To the firft propofal, he anfwered in a manner which gave 
me no reafon to doubt his fincerity, that the road to Sennaar 
was at prefent impaflable, the Sultan being as yet mafter of but 
one half of Kordofan; that the natives of all that part of it 

FF 2 which 
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which remained unfubdued, were his implacable foes, and would 
infallibly deftroy any perfon who came from Dar-Fir ; that he 
thought however, if I waited another year, that route might 
poflibly be more fecure; and in cafe it fhould be fo, that he 
would ufe all his efforts to obtain the Sultan’s permiffion for my 
departure. Of the Sc/atea he faid, that I fhould only encounter 
certain death by attempting it, as between the jealoufy of thofe 
who accompanied me, and the actual hoftility of the country 
attacked, there would be no hope of efcaping. I hinted that 
the Sultan might give me a few attendants, whom I was very 
ready to pay, and an order to enable me to pafs unmolefted, as 
his phyfician in fearch of herbs. He replied that he would 
propofe fuch a meafure, but did not expec it would receive the 
Sultan’s approbation, whom he reprefented as very adverfe to 
ftrangers, and ftill fufpicious of me individually, in confequence 
of the reports that had been fpread on my arrival. To the third 
propofal, he anfwered, that he had no hope of my fucceeding ; 
and if I fhould attempt it, would by no means be anfwerable 
for what might happen, fince the utmoft diftruft fubfifted be- 
tween the monarchs of Fur and Bergoo, and the moft implaca- 
ble enmity to Chriftians in the latter country. He concluded 
with ftrongly recommending it to me to feize the firft opportu- 
nity of returning to Egypt; but affured me, that if he could 
accomplifh either of the meafures I fo much wifhed, he would 
not fail to inform me, and afford me the neceflary aid. I left 
matters thus when I retired to Cobbé, dejected, and little ex- 
pecting to realize even my leaft fanguine hopes. Not more 
than fix weeks after this converfation had taken place, I was 


fent for in hafte to attend the Melek, who was confined by an 
old 
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old diforder in his lungs. I found him yet fenfible, but his 
eyes were fixed, and the extremities incapable of motion. In 
five hours afterwards he expired. ‘Thus were blafted my re- 
turning hopes of fuccefs; for no mediator now remained be- 
tween myfelf and the monarch, and no longer was there near 
the court a man, even of feeming liberality and good fenfe, to 
whom my projects might fafely be opened. 


The tranfactions I had been engaged in, and my frequent ap- 
pearance in public, had given me a degree of notoriety, which I 
fhunned rather than fought. Having learned by accident that 
I was in pofleffion of a few medicines, which indeed were ra- 
ther ftudioufly concealed, all the town grew indifpofed, and 
fought for remedies. Under various pretences, I as often as 
poffible declined adminiftering any ; but one or two of the fick 
having recovered, fpread the news of their fuppofed cure, with 
fuch additions as they thought proper. It then became necef- 
fary for me to attend at El Fafher, whither I was fent for on 
feveral occafions, in the courfe of the fubfequent year. Soon 
after Mufa’s death, a meffenger arrived requiring my prefence, 
but, as is ufual with them, without fpecifying the obje&. Judg- 
ing it might poflibly be fomething favourable to my interefts, I 
ufed all poffible difpatch. On my arrival I was direéed to at- 
tend the Fagui Seradge, the principal Imam, who was ill of a 
fiftula. It appeared that palliatives could afford him no relief, 
and I declined the refponfibility attached to more violent reme- 
dies. On this occafion however the Sultan had feen me, and 
addrefled me perfonally, telling me that he fhould give orders 


for the payment of what was due to me, and that he fhould 
confult 
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confult my inclination in all things. I began to prefs my re- 
queft for permiffion to travel; but to this he turned a deaf ear, 
and foon left the place of audience. Another time I was called 
to a Melek, a man of advanced age, who had been blind of one 
eye for nine years, but was much difpleafed at being told his 


diforder was incurable. Many inftances of the fame kind 
occurred. 


The fame winter I was fent for by Mifellim, to receive a 
part of what was due to me. He was at Gidid, a town about 
forty miles from Cobbé. I was not long detained, having been . 
permitted to return in a few hours after my arrival. But the 
payment was made in oxen, a commodity to me of very little 
value. They however afforded me fubfiftence for fome months, 
which otherwife probably I fhould have wanted. 


The firft week of the month Rabia-el-achir, this year, was dif- 
tinguifhed by a feftival which I conceive peculiar to this coun- 
try—the Geled-cl-Nahds, the leathering of the kettle-drum. It 
lafts eight or ten days fucceflively ; during which time the Me- 
leks and great men offer to the monarch confiderable prefents. 
I have known the Melek of jelabs take with him in his vifit of 
congratulation prefents, of various kinds, worth fixty head of 
flaves. Almoft all, except abfolute mendicants, are obliged to 
come forward with fome offering, proportioned to their rank. 
In recompence of this involuntary generofity on the part of the 
people, a kindnefs almoft as involuntary, but fomewhat cheaper, 
is exhibited on the part of the Sultan—his kitchen during the 
time is devoted to the public fervice. But as too great a number 


of 
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of animals is frequently flaughtered on the firft day, the meat 
often remains to be devoured in a corrupt ftate; which gave 
occafion to fome one to remark, that the feftivals of Fir refem- 
bled thofe of the Leopard*. The celebrity is alfo marked by 
a review of the troops. But as their equeftrian exercifes are no 
more than a clumfy imitation of thofe of the Mamluks, a more 
particular defcription of them would afford nothing new. They 
ferve however to characterife the mode of warfare, where victory 
is always the effe& of perfonal exertion. The monarch and his 
chief officers have fine horfes of Dongola, which they mount 
without fkill, carrying in one hand five or fix javelins, in the 
ufe of which they are adequately expert. 


During the fummer of 1794, five men, who had exercifed 
confiderable authority in fome of the provinces, were brought to 
EF] Fafher as prifoners. It was faid that they had been detected 
in treafonable correfpondence with the hoftile leader (Hafhem) 
in Kordofan. ‘They did not undergo any form of trial, but as 
the Sultan chofe to give credit to the depolitions that were made 
againft them, his command iffued for their execution. Three 
of them were very young men, the youngeft not appearing to 
be more than feventeen years of age. Two of them were 
eunuchs. A little after noon they were brought, chained and 
fettered, into the market-place before one of the entrances of 
the palace, efcorted by a few of the royal flaves, armed with 
{pears. Several of the Meleks, by the monarch’s exprefs order, 


* It is not ufual with Mohammedans to eat meat in fuch a ftate. It is re- 
ported in Soudan, I know not how truly, that the Leopard, after he has feized 


his prey, leaves it till it become putrid before he eats of it. 
vere 
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were prefent, to witnefs, as he termed it, what they might 
expect to fuffer if they failed in their fidelity. The execu- 
tioner allowed them time only to utter fome fhort prayer, when 
he plunged the knife in the neck of the oldeft of them, exaGly 
in the fame manner as they kill a fheep. The operation too is 
marked by the fame term (dhebbab). He fell and ftruggled for 
fome time: the reft fuffered in their turn. The three laft were 
much agitated, and the youngeft wept. The two firft had 
borne their fate with becoming firmnefs. The crowd, that 
had affembled, had fcarcely fatiated itfelf with the fpeétacle of 
their convulfive motions, while proftrate in the duft, when the 
flaves of the executioner coolly brought a {mall block of wood, 
* and began mangling their feet with an axe. I was furprized at 
this among Mohammedans, whofe decency in all that concerns 
the dead is generally worthy of applaufe. Nor did it diminith 
my aftonifhment, that having at length cut off their feet, they 
took away the fetters, which had been worn by the criminals, 
in themfelves of very inconfiderable value, and left the bodies 
where they were. Private humanity, and not public order, 
afterwards afforded them fepulture. 


It happened this year that fome excefles had been committed 
by perfons in a ftate of inebriation, and the Sultan having had 
cognizance of the fa&t, could find a remedy only in force. He 
ordered fearch to be made in all houfes throughout the country 
for the utenfils for making merifé; dire€ted that thofe who 
fhould be found in a ftate of intoxication fhould be capitally 
punithed ; and the women who made it fhould have their heads 
fhaved, be fined feverely, and expofed to all poffible ignominy. 

The 
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The Furians had however been habituated to Merifé before they 
had known their monarch, or the Ilam. The feverity of the 
order, therefore, and the numbers trefpaffing againft it, defeated 
the Sultan’s purpofe. It was indeed put in execution, and a 
few miferable women fuffered unrelenting tonfure, and innu- 
merable earthen jars were indignantly ftrewed piecemeal in the 
paths of the faithful; but the opulent, as is ufual, efcaped with 
impunity, and fome were bold enough to fay, that the eyes 
even of the Sultan’s women were ftill reddened with the vo- 
luptuous beverage, while priefts and magiftrates were bearing 
the fulminating edict from one extremity of the empire to the 
other. It is certain that, fubfequent to this new law, the 
minds of the troops were much alienated from the monarch, 
and it is thought that no other caufe than this was to be fought. 
The monarch who admits of no licence will never reign in 
the hearts of the foldiery; and he muft give up the hope of 
their affections, who is difpofed to become an impartial cenfor 
of the public morals. 


Innumerable reports had been propagated at different times, 
that the Jelabs would be allowed to depart. But none was well 
authenticated; nay, as afterwards appeared, all were falfe. It 
is probable they were artfully circulated by order of the Sultan, 
with a view to cajole the foreign merchants, who, having now 
colleéted the intended number of flaves, were at a heavy 
expenfe for their daily fuftenance, and. of courfe ill bore the 
unexplained delay, while his own merchandize was fold at a 
prodigious advance in Egypt. In effect, two fmall caravans 
found their way thither, between the time of my arrival at 

GG Fur, 
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Fir, and that of my departure; but they confifted only of the 
Sultan’s property, and that of one or two individuals, whom 
he particularly favoured. For a great quantity of merchandize 
having accumulated in his hands, he was determined to difpofe 
of it to advantage, before the other Obie banks fhould be per- 
mitted to produce theirs for fale. 


They were therefore reftrained by the ftrong arm of power, 
to favour the monarch’s pernicious monopoly ; while the latter, 
with fingular effrontery, gave out, that he had fent to negociate 
with the Beys the reception of the commodities of Soudan, on 
more advantageous terms than they had been before admitted. 


The man whom I had brought with me from Kahira as 
fervant, had availed himfelf of the property he had plundered 
to purchafe feveral flaves. He ftill continued to live in an 
apartment within the fame inclofure with myfelf, and I occa- 
fionally employed one of his flaves to prepare my food. 


He knew too much of me to imagine that I fhould lofe any 
opportunity that might offer of punifhing him, and accordingly 
was defirous of anticipating my defign. I had received warning 
of his views, and was cautious, fleeping little at night, and 
going always armed; not that I much expeded any thing 
would be attempted by open force, though in effet two men 
had been employed by him, under promife of a reward, to 
ftrangle me. Finding that meafure unfuccefsful, he obtained 
fome corrofive fublimate, and put it into a difh that one of the 
faves was drefling. She was honeft and generous enough to 

inform 
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inform me of it, or the fcheme would probably have taken 
effet, as I had certainly then no fufpicion. The villain on 
returning, after a few hours, and finding that the poifon had 
not produced its effect, vented his rage on the flave, and had 
nearly ftrangled her with a cord, when I interfered and forced 
him to leave her. The next fcheme was an accufation of 
debauching his flaves, which after a tedious inveftigation before 
the civil judge, and then the Melek of Jelabs, I was able to 
refute. Other attempts, planned with fufficient art, were made 
againft my life, which, however, I had equal good fortune in 
efcaping. 


In the fummer of 1795, I received the fecond payment for 
the property in the Sultan’s hands, which confifted of female 
camels (zaka). The fame injuftice operated on this occafion as 
before. After all the other creditors of the monarch had been 
fatisfied, I was directed to choofe from what remained: two 
of which, as ufual, were allotted as equivalent to a flave, 
though of fo inferior a kind, that three would not have been 
fufficient to purchafe one. 


After having received thefe, I was preparing to return to 
Cobbé, when a meflage came to require my attendance on a fick 
perfon. ‘The patient was brother of the Melek of the Jelabs. 
He was in the laft ftage of a peripneumony, andI immediately 
faw the cafe was defperate; but was forced to remain there 
with the fick man, adminiftering fuch remedies as his fituation 
permitted the application of, till he expired. Two guides were 
fent to accompany me home, but coming to a torrent that 
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crofied the road, (it was the middle of the Harif, or wet 
feafon,) they were fearful of paffing it, and returned, after 
endeavouring in vain to perfuade me to do the fame. I was 
obliged to abandon the camel, which belonged to the Melek, 
and purfue my journey on foot. 


The time I was conftrained to devote to this patient afforded 
me an opportunity of remarking the Zrue believer's praétice of 
phyfic. No mummery, that ever was invented by human im- 
becility to banifh the puny fears of mortality, was forgotten to 
be put in practice. The difeafe was fometimes exorcifed asa 
malignant fpirit, at others deprecated as the juft vifitation of the 
Deity: two or three thoufand fathas were to be uttered, and 
numbered at the fame moment on a chaplet ; and fentences of 
the Koran were then written on a board, which being wafhed 
off, the inky water was offered to the fick man to drink, when 
he was no longer able to open his mouth. But though this 
puerile anxiety prevailed fo long as the man remained alive, 
the moment he was dead, all funk into undifturbed compofure, 
except a few of the women, who officioufly difquieted the 
living, with vociferations of affeéted forrow for the dead. 


Near the end of the year 1795, a body of troops was mul- 
tered and reviewed, who were to replace thofe that had died of 
the fmall-pox in Kordofan, which it was faid amounted to more 
than half the army. The {poils which had been taken from 
Hafhem, were alfo on this occafion oftentatioufly difplayed. 
They confifted of eighty flaves, male and female, but the 
greater proportion of the latter, many of them were very 

beautiful, 
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beautiful, nor the lefs interefting, that though the change in 
their fituation could not be very important, their countenances 
were marked with defpondency. To thefe fucceeded five 
hundred oxen and two hundred large camels; the whole pro- 
ceffion concluded with eighty horfes, and many articles of 
lefs value borne by flaves. Shouts rent the air, of ‘ Long live 
el Sultan Abd-el-rachman el rafhid! May God render him 
always victorious !” 


- 


A short time after I caufed a petition to be drawn up, which 
was prefented by Ali-el-Chatib to the Sultan, in which I ftated 
my fufferings, requefted payment of what yet remained due to 
me, and permiffion to proceed on my journey to Kordofan. 
Though the perfon who prefented it was a man of confiderable 
weight, no anfwer was given. I therefore followed it up by a 
vifit in perfon, which I had refolved fhould be my laft. My 
arrival was no fooner known, than I was directed as before to 
attend fome fick perfon. ‘This I pofitively refufed to do; and 
it was many days before I could be admitted at court, for 
Fowaz, the Melek of Jelabs, was grown tired of his office. I 
therefore accompanied (11th December 1795) the Chatib to 
the monarch’s prefence, and fhortly ftated what I came to re- 
queft, which the former feconded, though not with the zeal that 
I might have wifhed. To my demand of permiffion to travel 
no anfwer was returned. But the generous and hofpitable mo- 
narch, who had received from me the value of about 750 
piafters in goods, and notwithftanding that my claim was well 
fupported, condefcended to give me twenty meagre oxen, in 
value about 120 piafters! The ftate of my purfe would not per- 

mit 
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mit me to refufe even this mean fupply, and I bad adieu to 
E] Fafher, as I hoped for ever. 


Another accident happened at this time, which awaked my 
attention to perfonal fecurity. Being retired at night to a {mall 
diftance from my apartment, a fpear was thrown over the 
fence, grazed my fhoulder, and ftuck in the ground near me. 
I ran to the place whence it came, but faw no one, and in vain 
endeavoured to difcover the owner of it. 


Having applied the value of the oxen to preparatives for the 
journey to Egypt, the report of the caravan’s departure grow- 
ing daily ftronger, I loft no time in joining the Chabir, 
who was then encamped at Le Haimer, (3d March 1796,) a 
{mall village about three days’ journey North of Cobbé, where 
was a tolerable fupply of water, but no other requifite for 
living. 


Two nights previoufly to leaving Cobbé I received a letter, 
imprefled with the feal of Fowas, Melek of Jelabs, importing that 
he (Fowas) had obtained from the Sultan for me the permiffion 
I had fo often earneftly fought, viz. of pafling through Kor- 
dofan to Sennaar, and that nothing remained but to repair to 
El Fafher, and fet out from that place. My aftonifhment was 
great at finding that what had fo conftantly and contume- 
lioufly been refufed, fhould now be fpontaneoufly offered. I 
therefore immediately went to fome of the merchants, in 
whom I had the greateft confidence, to inquire their opinion. 
All of them ftrongly difluaded me from paying any attention 

to 
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to the Melek’s letter, hinting at the fame time that they under- 
ftood what it meant. I acquiefced, notwithftanding my earneft 
defire of going eaftward; and it afterwards was proved to me 
in a way fufficiently clear, that this letter was the refult of a 
{cheme concerted between the Melek and my fervant Ali, by 
which it was contrived that I fhould reach the eaftern confine, 
and there perifh by the hands of my attendants. 


During my refidence at El Fafher and Cobbé, I had been 
repeatedly affured, and that from thofe perfons who were beft 
informed, that the Sultan never meant to permit my departure; 
and the imperfect compenfation he had direéted for what had 
been brought him confirmed that opinion. But as I knew 
much is done among perfons of that defcription by whifpers, 
I took care to fpread them thickly in his way. To the Chabir 
I promifed an ample recompence for his affiftance, and fet 
before him the confequences of his appearing in Kahira without 
me. [I alfo offered proofs that I had been able to difpatch let- 
ters to Egypt, unknown to the government here. The Chabir 
did not negle&t to ufe his intereft with the Sultan; and whe- 
ther the latter was really intimidated by thefe vain infinuations, 
whether he had begun to hold a more favourable opinion of 
me from my having been fo long in the country without 
attempting any thing improper, or whether he was not in reality 
much more tranquil and indifferent on the fubje& than we at 
that time imagined, I cannot even now with certainty affirm. 


We arrived at Le Haimer about a month before Ramadan, 
and it was not till the fixth day of El Hedge, the fecond month 


after 
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after that faft, that we actually commenced our journey to 
Egypt. In the mean time having pitched the tent under a 
great tree, where we were {fheltered from the rays of the fun, 
and in tolerable fecurity, I fed on polenta (as-cidé) and water 
with the camel-drivers. I had colleted eight camels for the 
journey, but the beft of them was ftolen while grazing. An- 
other died; and to fupply his place I was obliged to feek one 
on credit, for my whole exchangeable property at that time 
amounted only to about eight piafters. 


While the caravan was affembling, an incident happened 
which may deferve mention. The Muggrebins of Elwah, 
having pafled by Selimé, crofled the defert (a route of three 
or four days) to Dongola, where they carried off goods and 
captives. Among thefe was a Dongolefe girl, of fourteen years 
of age, who was fold in Upper Egypt, and carried to Kahira, 
where fhe was bought by an Arab, who had afterwards returned 
to Dar Fur with his property. - The girl being recognized by 
fome Dongolefe, of her own tribe, refident in Fir, the queftion 
came before the Melek of the diftri€t, and was referred to the 
monarch. Her mafter pleaded the purchafe at a valuable con- 
fideration; but it was decided that having been free, fhe was 
not a fubjeét of fale, and fhe was reftored to her friends. 


This pretext of an accufation for purchafing free perfons is 
often ufed to extort money from rich merchants, and an in- 
ftance happened, within my knowlege, in which the purchafer 
was condemned, not only to forfeit two females, but to pay a 
fine of feven flaves for each. Such is the fole attention which 


the government pays to the freedom of the fubjed. 
Our 
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Our voyage, once commenced, was continued with little 
remarkable, except the violent heat. We returned by the only 
caravan route, Bir el malah, Leghea, Selime, Sheb, and Elwab. 
Our provifions were indifferent, and in fmall quantity. The 
camel-drivers regaled themfelves with the fleth of thofe animals, 
when they chanced to be difabled on the road. When we came 
to Beiris we were met by a Cafhef, who welcomed the Jelabs 
with:an exhibition of fire works; on this occafion he treats the 
chief merchants with coffee, and prefents to each a Leni/b of 
coarfe cloth, worth about a guinea, expecting, however, in 
return, a flave from each, worth at leaft ten guineas. When I 
arrived at Affitt it was four months fince I had eaten of animal 
food. The hard living, heat, and fatigue, occafioned a diarrhea 
which much weakened me; but before leaving AMiit, where I 
pafled about twenty days, it was confiderably abated. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
DAR-FUR. 


Topography of Fir, with fome account of its various inhabitants. 


Tue town called Cobbé, as being the principal refidence of 
the merchants, and placed almoft in the dire& road from the 
North to the South extremity of the country, fhall, for the fake 
of perf{picuity, though not centrally fituated, be confidered as the 
capital of Dar-Fur. 


I found it to be in lat. 14° 11’ long. E. G. 28° 8’. This 
town is more than two miles in length, but very narrow, and 
the houfes, each of which occupies within its inclofure a large 
portion of ground, are divided by confiderable wafte. The 
principal, or poffibly the only view of convenience by which 
the natives appear to have been governed in their choice of 
fituation and mode of building, muft have been that of having 
the refidence near the fpot rented or inherited by them for the 
purpofe of cultivation. The town is full of trees of feveral 
kinds, among which are the palm, de/ezb, &c. but chiefly the 
heglig and the zebbek, which give it an agreeable appearance at 
a {mall diftance, for being fituated in a plain, it is not diftin@ly 
vifible more than four or five miles in any direGtion. 

During 
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During the rainy feafon, the ground on which it ftands is 
furrounded by a wadi or torrent. Fronting it to the Eaft, (for 
the town extends from North to South,) is a mountain or rock, 
diftinguifhed by the fame appellation. It is not memorable for 
its height, nor indeed for any thing but as being the refort of 
hyenas and jackals; yet it forms part of a ridge of hills, or 
rocks, for there is little earth on them, which runs from North 


to South for many leagues. 


The inhabitants are fupplied with water from wells, of fmall 
depth, which are dug within the inclofure of many of the 
houfes ; but the beft of them are thofe which are in or near the 
bed of the torrent. ‘The water is generally turbid, and though 
not apparently poffefling any injurious quality, has often an 
ungrateful flavour. The quantity too is not always equal to the 
public confumption, which fometimes throws the people into 
difficulties before the periodical return of the rains. Their man- 
ner of digging is fo unfkilful, that the foil often collapfes ; and 
the fame well is feldom ufeful for more than three or four 


months fucceflively. 


There are fome villages, at {mall diftances, in various direc- 
tions from Cobbé, which are dependent on it, and increafe its 
apparent population. To the N. E. by N. Aelet Haffan, inha- 
bited altogether by the people of Dongola. It has been “governed 
many years by the Chabir Haffan wullad Na/r, one of the oldeft 


* Here is one among many inftances of tacit fubmiffion to the authority of 
the head of a tribe, though unfurnifhed with any exprefs deputation from the 


government. 
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of them, who had been formerly once, or more than once, 
Chabir (leader) of the jelabs on their journey to Kahira, and a 
man, as I have generally underftood, refpeCtable for his talents 
and his virtues. North and North-welt, Nu&tz and Hellet-hummér. 
South, Hellet-el-dtamné and Hellet emin-Ullah. South-wett 
and Welt, Hellet-el-Fukkara and Bweri. There are fome other 
fmaller ones, the names of which I have either never learned or 
have forgotten. 


On all fides Cobbé is furrounded by a plain. To the Weft 
and South-weft it extends to the foot of Kerda and Malba, two 
rough mountains or rocks, at about twenty-miles diftance in 
that direGticn. South it is bounded by Gebel Cufa, at near 
twelve miles diftance, near which are feen fome villages. South- 
eaft it extends to Barbogé, and is there bounded, on the North- 
eaft, by Gebel Wanna, and on the Eaft South-eaft by a wadi or 
torrent, which bears its name, and the fands ( goze) beyond it. 
But to the Eaft there is no extent of level ground ; the whole 
road from Sweini North, to Gidid South, being bounded in 
that diretion by a mountain, firft under the name of Zéga, 
and then under that of Wanna. Gebel Cobbé ftands almoft 
infulated, and is placed Weft of the latter. In Cobbe there are 
very few houfes, perhaps none, inhabited by natives of Fur. 
The people are all. merchants and foreigners. The other 
more noted towns of the empire are, Sqweini, Kiirma, Cubcabia, 
Ril, Cours, Shoba, Gidid, Gellé. Sweini is fituated almoft North 
of Cobbé, at the diftance of more than two days diligent travel- 
ling. Kotrma, a fmall town, Weft by South, at the diftance of 
four and a half or five hours—twelve or thirteen miles. Cub- 
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cabia, a more confiderable one, it was not in my power to vifit, 
but it is defcribed as nearly due Welt, at the diftance of two 
days and a half. The road is rocky and mountainous, and of 
courfe may be fuppofed fomewhat circuitous. Cours, a place 
of little note, North-weft by Weft, at five hours and a half tra- 
velling from Cobbé. Ril is fomething more than three days 
removed from it, in the direction South-fouth-eaft ; and as the 
road is good and lies through a plain, this cannot be eftimated 
at much lefs than fixty miles. Shoba is two days and a half 
from Cobbé. 


Gidid is nearly South-eaft, and about one day and a half 
from Cobbé. Gellé is not far from Cubcabia, but fome hours 
further removed to the South. Sweini is the general refort of 
the merchants trading to Egypt, both in going and returning, 
and thence derives its chief importance. Provifions, of moft 
kinds which the country affords, are found there in plenty, and 
and while the jelabs remain there, a daily market is held. The 
Chatib, and fome other of the principal merchants have houfes 
there, for the convenience of lodging their property, as the ca- 
ravans pafs and repafs. A Melek, with a fmall number of 
troops, is always ftationed there to receive them. The town 
therefore may be confidered as in fome meafure the key of that 
road, though not entirely fo, as there are two others which 
lead from the center of Dar-Fir towards Egypt, without going 
to Sweini. 


The poorer people who conftantly live there, are either of the 
province called Zeghawa, or Arabs. 
| In 
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In Kourma, the merchants who occupy almoft the whole of 
the place, are called the Yeidra, moft of them born in the 
Upper Egypt. Exclufively of them and their dependents, the 
number of people in that town is inconfiderable. T'wice in 


the week a market is held there for meat and other provifions, 
as at Cobbé. 


Cubcabia is a confiderable town, and its inhabitants various 
and numerous. It forms the key of the Weftern roads, as 
Sweini of the Northern ; and is the depot of all the merchan- 
dize that is brought from that quarter. A market is held there 
twice a week, in which the chief medium of exchange for arti- 
cles of {mall value is falt, which the inhabitants make by col- 
leGting and boiling the earth of thofe places where horfes, affes, 
or other animals have been long ftationary. This market is ce- 
lebrated for the quantity of fokeas, and for the manufacture, if 
fo it may be called, of leather, which they are very dextrous in 
ftripping of the hair, tanning, and then forming into large and 
durable facks for corn, (geraubs,) water, (vay,) and other pur- 
pofes. The tokeas are cotton cloths, of five, fix, or eight yards 
long, and eighteen to twenty-two inches wide: they are ftrong 
but coarfe, and form the covering of all the lower clafs of both 
fexes. The inhabitants are partly Farians, who {peak their own 
language, in part Arabs, and partly from fome of the Weftern 
countries, as Bergoo, &c. There are alfo fome of the race called 
Felatia, and other defcriptions. 


In Cours are found fome merchants from the river; the remain- 
der are fukkara, who affect extraordinary fandtity, and are diftin- 
guifhed 
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guifhed for their intolerance and brutality to ftrangers. Ril is 
inhabited partly by Furians; but there are alfo fome foreign 
merchants. During the reign of Sultan Teraub there appear to 
have been many more there ; for he had built a houfe, and 
made the town his ufual refidence in time of peace. But Abd- 
el-rachman has abandoned it, probably from the fear attendant 
on ufurpation. Ril* is the key of the South and Eaft roads, as 
Cubcabia of the Weft, and Sweini of the North; and therefore 
a Melek with a body of troops commonly refides there, as a 
guard to the frontier, and to keep the Arabs, who abound in 
that neighbourhood, in fubjeftion. It is a place eminently fit- 
ted tor the Imperial refidence, being abundantly fupplied with 
frefh water from a large pool, which is never completely dry, 
with bread from Sazd +, with meat, milk, and butter from the 
Arabs, who breed cattle, and with vegetables from a foil well 
adapted to horticulture; nor are they without a kind of tena- 
cious clay, which, with little preparation, becomes a durable 
material for building. In Shoba, another town of fome note, 
was an houfe of Sultan Teraub. The place is faid to be well 
fupplied with water, and there are fome chalk pits near it, from 
which that material was drawn at the time I was in the country. 
Thefe pits were then almoft exhaufted, for the purpofe of 


* Sultan Teraub ufed always to refide at Ril, but the prefent monarch, or 
ufurper, is induced by his fears to wander from place to place. ‘The firft place 
I faw him at was Heglig; the next was Timi; the third was Tende/ti, where he 
pafled about a year. 


+ The Firians, it may be remarked, diftinguifh the South part of their empire 
by this term, as well as the Egyptians. 
adorning 
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adorning the royal refidence, and fome others, with a kind of 
white-wath. In Shoba refide fome jelabs ; the reft of the peo- 
_ ple are Furians, and occupied in other purfuits. 


Gidid has alfo a competent fupply of water, and is near 
the road from Cobbé to Ril. Its bearing from the former is 
South-eaft. It is a town of Fukkara, who are reported to be fo 
little famous for hofpitality, that they will hardly furnifh toa 
traveller water to allay his thirft. In this town are many 
houfes, and fome of them belong to merchants who derive their 
origin from the Eaftward. 


Gellé was efteemed lefs flourifhing than moft other towns of 
Dar-Fur, being under the galling tyranny of a prieft. The 
Faqui Seradge, one of the two principal Jmams of the Sultan, a 
man of intrigue and confummate hypocrify, had gained an 
afcendancy over his mafter, and diftanced all competitors at 
court. Gellé was his native place, and the people of the town 
were become his dependents. His unfated avarice left them nei- 
ther apparel nor a mat to lie on; and his immortal malice per- 
fecuted them for having no more to plunder. The greater part 
of the people are either Corobdti or Felatia (two tribes) ; of the 
latter fort is the faguz. 


The greater part of the people inhabiting Cobbé confifts, as 
hath been already obferved, of merchants. ‘The generality of 
them are employed in trading to Egypt, and fome of them are 
natives of that country ; but the greater number come from 
the river. The latter clafs, if from circumftances a conjeCture 

may 
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may be hazarded, feem firft to have opened the direé&t commu- 
nication between Egypt and Fér. For many years their native 
countries, Dongola, Mahas, and all the borders of the Nile as 
far as Sennaar, which, according to report, are in all the gifts of 
nature much fuperior to Dar-Fir, have been the fcene of devaf- 
tation and bloodfhed, having no {ettled government, but being 
continually torn by internal divifions, and haraffed by the in- 
roads of the Shazkié and other tribes of Arabs, who inhabit the 
region between the river and the Red Sea. Such of the natives 
as were in a condition to fupport themfelves by traffic, or by 
manual labour, in confequence emigrated, and many of them 
retired to the Weft. Thefe people, accuftomed in their native 
country to a fhort and eafy communication with Egypt, and 
impelled by the profpe& of immenfe profit, which a farther 
attempt of the fame kind promifed them, opened the route 
which the Jelabs now purfue. But to return to CobbAi— 


Some Egyptians, chiefly from Said, a few Tunifines, natives 
of Tripoli, and others, come and go with the caravans, only 
remaining long enough to fell their goods. Others have mar- 
ried in Dar-Fur, and are now perfectly naturalized, and recog- 
nized as fubject to the Sultan. The fathers being no more, the 
children are in many inftances eftablifhed in their room, and 
are engaged in the fame occupations. 


The remainder of them confifts of foreigners, coming from 
Dongola, Mahas, Sennaar, and Kordofan, who are generally re- 
marked as indefatigable in commerce, but daring, reftlefs, and 
feditious, (which confideration has induced the prefent Sul- 
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tan to ufe fome efforts to banifh them from his dominions,) 
and the offspring of thofe whofe parents have emigrated, 
and who are themfelves born in Dar-Fir. The latter are often 
people of debauched manners, and not remarkable for the 
fame fpirit of enterprife as the aétual emigrates. Gradually 
formed to the defpotifm which coerces their external de- 
portment, and feeks to crufh and fterilize even the feeds of 
energy, fomewhat of the f{pirit of their progenitors yet remains: 
the affections indeed are turned afkance, but not eradicated. "The 
pufhes that fhould have been made ad auras ethereas, oppofed 
revert to Zartarus. ‘The luxuriancy of mental vigour, though 
repulfed and forcibly. inverted, ftill extends its ramifications. 
Its pallefcent fhoots pierce the dunghill, when not permitted to 
open themfelves to the influence of the fun. The active mind 
may defcend to brutal fenfuality, when it can no longer expand 
itfelf in a more fane exercife. 


The people firft mentioned commonly among themfelves 
ufe the language of Barabra, though they alfo fpeak Arabic. 
The latter are generally unacquainted with any language but 
the Arabic. They ufually intermarry with each other, or with 
the Arabs. Some of them avoid marrying, and cohabit only 
with their flaves, feldom taking to wife a Firian woman. Both 
thefe defcriptions of men are eafily diftinguifhable from the 
Natives of the country *, being ufually of a more olive com- 


* On the Eaft of Far there is a particular tribe of Arabs, who curl their hair, 
as it were, in a bufhy wig, refembling that of the antient figures in the ruins of 
Perfepolis. It is probable that many fragments of antient nations may be found 
in the interior of Africa. Carthaginians expelled by the Romans, Vandals by 
Belifarius, &c. &c. 

plexion, 
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plexion, and having a form of vifage more nearly refembling 
the European, with fhort curly black hair, but not wool. They 
are a well-fized and well-formed people, and have often an 
agreeable and expreflive countenance, though fometimes indi- 
cating (if fo much faith may be given to phyfiognomy) violent 
paffions and a mutable temper. Such are the inhabitants of 
Cobbé. South-eaft of the town, in a large open fpace adapted 
to the purpofe, a market * is held twice in the week, (Monday 
and Friday,) in which are fold provifions of every kind, and, in 
fhort, all the commodities which the country produces, or 
which are derived from Egypt and other quarters. Slaves 
however, though fometimes brought to the market, are now 
commonly fold privately, which is not unfrequently complained 
of as.an evil, inafmuch as it facilitates the fale of fuch as have 
been ftolen from other quarters. The people of Barabra and 
Kordofan cannot relinquifh their favorite liquor, and as all who 
drink perfift in drinking till they are completely inebriated, the 
natural violence of their temper is increafed, and gives occafion 
to continual difputes, which frequently are not decided without 
blows, and occafionally terminate in bloodthed. 


* In the market held at Cobbé, there are flaughtered ordinarily from ten to 
fifteen oxen, and from forty to fixty fheep; but all the villages, fix or eight 
miles round, are thence fupplied. 


It is ufual for the people of the town to lay in their annual flock of grain 
when cheapeft, which is commonly about the month of December. At that 
time two, fometimes three mids (pecks) of millet (Dokn) may be had for a ftring 
of beads, worth about one penny fterling in Kahira. 


II 2 There 
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There are in the town four or five Meéicbs, where boys are 


taught to read, and, if they with it, to write. Such of the 
Fukkara as fill the office of leGturer, inftru€& gratuitoufly the 
children of the indigent; but from thofe who are in eafy cir- 
cumftances they are accuftomed to receive a {mall remuneration. 
Two or three lecture in the Koran, and two others in what 


they call E/m, theology. 


There was, at the time of my arrival, only one fmall mofque, 
a little {quare room, formed by walls of clay, where the Fuk- 
kara were accuftomed to meet thrice in the week. The Cad? 
of the place was a certain Fagui Abd-el-rachmén, a man much 
in the decline of life, originally of Sexnaar. He had ftudied 
at the Yama-el-azher in Kahira, and was much reputed in the 
place for the juftice and impartiality of his decifions, and the 


uniform fanétity of his life. He funk under the weight of 


years and infirmity, during the fecond year after my arrival, 
and the charge of Cadi was committed by the monarch to 
another, who was almoft incapacitated from executing the du- 
ties of it, as well by a painful diforder as by his great age. 
The more ative part of the office, therefore, was difcharged by 
his fon, who was as remarkable for corruption as the Faquz 
Abd-el-rachmdn had been for integrity. Whether from indig- 
nation at this man’s unworthinefs, or envy of his pre-eminence, 
is uncertain, a divifion enfued among the Fwkkara, and part 
of them united under Hafan, part under Bellilu, a man faid 
to be learned in the laws, but of a forbidding and ungracious 
deportment. The former, with the countenance and affiftance 
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of the Sultan, had commenced building a mofque more fpa- 
cious than that above mentioned ; but I obferved it went on 
flowly, though the material for building was nothing better 
or more coftly than clay.. The area inclofed was about fixty- 
four feet {quare, and the walls were to be three feet thick. 
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Ce Ae eens 


DAR-FUR. 


On the mode of travelling in Africa—Scafons in Dar-Fir— 
Animals—Quadrupeds—Birds—Reptiles and Infeéts—Metals 
and Minerals—Plauts. 


O NE mode of travelling, with {mall variations, obtains 
through all the north of Africas I mean by caravans (from 
»:3 Karu, to wander from place to place). When the inha- 
bitants have occafion to pafs the boundaries of their refpective 
{tates, they form themfelves into a larger or {maller body, 
united under one head. Their aflociation is produced by con- 
fiderations of mutual convenience and fecurity, as even the moft 
eafy and fafeft of the roads they are to pafs, would yet be dif- 
ficult and dangerous for a fingle traveller. 


Three diftin@ caravans are employed in bringing flaves, and 
other commodities, from the interior of Africa to Kahira. One 
of them comes ftraight from Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, 
another from Sennaar, and the third from Far. They do not 
arrive at fixed periods, but after a greater or lefs interval, ac- 
cording to the fuccefs they may have had in procuring flaves, 
and fuch other articles as are fitted to the market, the orders 
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of their refpe€tive rulers, and various other accidental circum- 
ftances. 


The Fezzan caravan is under the beft regulations. The 
merchants from that place employ about fifty days in their 
paflage from Murzik to Kahira; which city they as often as 
poffible contrive to reach a little before the commencement of 
Ramadan, that fuch as find themfelves inclined to perform the 
pilgrimage, may be prepared to accompany the Emir of Mifr. 
The fale of their goods feldom employs them in the city much 
more than two months; after the expiration of which, thofe 
who have no defign of vifiting Mecca return to their native 
country. The arrival of this caravan is generally annual. 


The other two are extremely various in their motions; fome- 
times not appearing in Egypt for the fpace of two or even 
three years, fometimes two or more diftinG caravans arriving 
in the fame year. The perpetual changes in their feveral 
governments, and the caprices of their defpots, are in a great 
degree the occafion of this irregularity. The road alfo between 
thefe two places and Kahira, is often infefted by bodies of in- 
dependent Arabs, as that of Sennaar, by the Ababdé and 
Shaikié, and that of Fir by the Cubba-Beeth and Bedeiat: the 
latter is however for the moft part much fafer than the former. 
The departure of a caravan from Dar-Fir forms an important 
event. It engages the attention of the whole country for a 
time, and even ferves as a kind of chronological epocha. 


The 
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The period of their arrival in Kahira is as uncertain as that 
of their departure ; for they travel indifferently either in winter 
or fummer. The journey from Afftan to Sennaar requires 
much lefs time than that from Affiit to Dar-Fur. 


Many obftacles exift to the erection of any permanent marks 
by which the roads of the defert might be diftinguifhed. Yet 
I have obferved that the people of our caravan, in fuch places 
as afforded ftones for the purpofe, ufed to colle& four or five 
large ones, thus raifing {mall heaps at proper diftances from each 
other. This affords them fome fatisfaction at their return ; but 
in many places, where the fand is loofe and deep, it. becomes 
impracticable. They are then obliged to rely on the facility 
acquired by habit, of diftinguifhing the outline and charac- 
teriftic features of certain rocks, as they are perfeGily ignorant 
of the compafs, and very little informed as to the fixed ftars. 
Though the names of the conftellations be little known to them, 
yet they diftinguith fuch as may guide them in their courfe 
during the night. With all thefe aids however their deviations 
from the true line are not infrequent. Three times, in the 
courfe of our journey, the whole caravan was quite at a lofs 
for the road, though fome of the members of it had made ten 
or twelve different journies to and from Dar-Fur. During the 
whole of my route I had reafon to fufpe& that the accounts in 
books of travels, which have generated fuch terrific notions of 
the moving fands of Africa, are greatly exaggerated. While 
we remained at Leghea, indeed, a violent gale fprang from the 
North-weft, and raifed a cloud of fand. At that time I placed 
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a wooden bowl, capable of containing about two gallons, in the 
open air. Thirty minutes had elapfed when it appeared com- 
pletely filled with fand. Our companions indeed affected to 
relate various ftories of caravans that had been overwhelmed. 
But as neither time nor place were adduced, it would feem not 
unreafonable to doubt the truth of the affertion. 


If caravans have been thus buried on their road, it may be 
prefumed that accident can only have happened. after they have 
been deprived of the power of moving, by the influence of a hot 
wind, want of water, and other caufes. .A number of men, 
and other animals, found dead, and covered with fand, would 
be fufficient ground for fucceeding native travellers to believe, as 
they are ftrangers to ratlocination, or, though not entirely per- 
fuaded, to relate, as they delight in the marvellous, that.the per- 
fons they had found had been overwhelmed on their march; 
when in fa&t this accumulation had not happened till they were 
already dead. But perhaps the matter {carcely merits this 
difcuffion. 


- Our company confifted of nearly five hundred camels. This 
exceeds the number ufually employed by the Jelabs on their 
return from Egypt, which is often not more than two hundred. 
In pafling from Dar-Fur to Egypt, they efteem two thoufand 
camels, and a thoufand head of flaves, a large caravan. Of 
perfons of other countries, but particularly Egyptians, trading 
for themfelves, there were not more than fifty, including five or’ 
fix Coptic Chriftians, whofe admittance in Dar-Far the monarch 
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of that country has fince forbidden. Several of this number 
were Muggrebines, or Occidental Arabs; the remainder, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty or two hundred, includ- 
ing the chabir, or leader, were fubjects of Fir. Few particulars 
of other caravans are known to me but by report. 


The Arabs and Jelabs find the camel too indifpenfable to 
their long and fatiguing voyages, not to employ much care in 
nourifhing him. This /ip of the land, ( 5,05) as he is 
called, is exclufively the bearer of their fortunes, and the com- 
panion of their toils. Much care is obferved in rearing him, 
and not unfrequently the merchant pays nearly as much for the 
camels to carry his merchandize, as he did for the commodities 
themfelves; what then muft be the profit that covers his ex- 
penfes, his fatigue, indemnifies him for accidental loffes, and 
yet leaves him a gainer? But if this patient and enduring animal 
be thus rendered fubfervient to their wants, or their avarice, he 
is not at leaft tortured for their caprice. 


Horfes are very little ufed by the Jelabs. They generally 
furnifh themfelves with Egyptian affes, which alleviate the 
fatigue of the way, and are afterwards fold in Soudan at an 
advanced price. The ftrength and fpirits of this animal are 
recruited with a fmall quantity of ftraw and water; the horfe 
has not the fame recommendation; and thefe people, though 
not averfe from parade in cities, find the labour and hazard of 
thefe voyages too enormous, not to augment their profits by all 


poflible economy. 
The 
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The provifions they ufe are fcanty and indifferent, and by no 
means teftify any forefight for the neceffities of the fick, or for 
the procraftination of the voyage by thofe innumerable acci- 
dents that may befal them. 


I did not obferve that any of them were furnifhed with dried 
meat, as is common with the Fezzanners. But few ufed coffee 
and tobacco, and the reft contented themfelves with a leathern 
bag of flour, another of bread baked hard, a leathern veffel: of 
honey or treacle, and another of butter. - The quantity of each 
was regulated by the number of perfons, and feldom exceeded 
what is abfolutely neceflary. In travelling from Dar-Fiir to 
Egypt another article is much in ufe, efpecially for the flaves, 
which Egypt itfelf does not afford, or produces in no quantity. 
The grain chiefly in ufe among the Firians is the {mall £a/od, 
called among them dokn (millet). Of this, after it has been 
coatfely ground, they take a quantity, and having caufed it to 
undergo a flight fermentation, make a kind of pafte. | This will 
keep a long time, and when about to’ be ufed, water is added to 
it; if properly made, it becomes a tolerably palatable food. 
But the natives are not very delicate. From its acidity they 
efteem it a preventive of thirft. The fermentation gives it alfo 
a flight power of inebriating, and it has a narcotic tendency. 
The fubftance fo prepared is called ginfeta2. The want of mate- 
rials for fire on the road prevents the ufe of rice, and other 
articles that would require cookery. 


Experienced travellers, among every ten camels laden with 
merchandize, charge one with beans, and ftraw chopped fmall, 
Ke 2 which, 
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which, fparingly given, ferves them during the greater part of 
the voyage. Thofe with whom I travelled were not fo pro- 
vided, thefe articles being then very dear in Egypt; and in 
confequence numbers of camels perifhed. In coming from 
Dar-Fir, they ufe for the fame purpofe the doknw, and coarfe 
hay of the country, but not altogether with the fame falu- 
tary effei vo ° 


The water, in leaving Egypt, is commonly conveyed in goat 
fkins artificially prepared ; but no {kill can entirely prevent 
evaporation. On their march from Soudan to Egypt, the Je- 
labs oftener ufe ox-hides, formed into capacious facks and pro- 
perly feafoned with tar or oil. A pair of thefe is a camel’s load. 
They keep ‘the water in a better ftate for drinking than the 
{maller ; and thefe facks are fold to great advantage throughout 
Egypt, a pair ofthe beft kind being fometimes worth thirty 
piafters). They are the common inftruments for conveying 
water from the river to different parts of each town. The ca- 
mels are not allowed to partake of this ftore, which, after all 
the care that can be taken of it, is often very naufeous, from 
the tar, the mud which accompanies the water in drawing, heat, 
&c. Six of the {maller fkins, or two of the larger, are gene- 
rally efteemed fufficient for four perfons for as many days. 


The Cubba-Bee/b, and the Bedeidt, the latter of whom feem. 
to me not of Arab origin, when they make any attempt on the 
caravans, commonly fhew themfelves between Leghea and the 
Bir-el-Malha. But this road is fo ill provided with any thing 
that is neceflary for the fuftenance of man or beaft, that neither 
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the wandering tribes, nor the ferocious animals, which infeft 
other parts of the continent, are commonly found there. The 
Egyptians and other whites therefore, though they commonly 
carry fire-arms with them from the North, generally take advan- 
tage of the market of Fur, and return without any. The na- 
tives of Soudan are furnifhed with a light {pear, or fpears, the 
head of which is made of unhardened iron of their country. 
They have alfo a thield of about three feet long, and one foot 
and a half or three-quarters broad, compofed of the hide of the 
elephant or hippopotamus, very fimple in its conftruction. 


Intercourfe with Mecca. 


No regular caravan of Hadgis leaves Dar-Far, but a number 
of the natives make their way to Mecca, either with the cara- 
van of merchants trading to Egypt, or by way of Suakem and 
Jidda. The prefent king was about to eftablifh his attorney 
(qwaquil) at Mecca, but fome obftacles had prevented his reach- 
ing that place, when I came away. Fear of the fea, or I know 
not what other caufe, prevents them from choofing the route by 
Suakem, though it be fo much fhorter and lefs expenfive than 
that by the way of Egypt ; but the territory between Far and 
Suakem is not fubjeét to any fettled government, and thofe 
who have travelled with property have frequently been plun- 
dered there. The Yocriivi however, who come from various 
parts, and fomewhat refemble the Derwifhes of the North, 
travelling as paupers, with a bowl to drink out of, and a 
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leathern bag of bread, frequently take that route and pafs in 
fafety. 


Seafons, °c. 


The perennial rains, which fall in Dar-Fur, from the middle 
of June till the middle of September, in greater or lefs quantity, 
but generally both frequent and violent, fuddenly inveft the 
face of the country, till then dry and fteril, with a delightful 
verdure. Except where the rocky nature of the foil abfolutely 
impedes vegetation, wood is found in great quantity, nor are the 
natives afliduous completely to clear the ground, even where it 
is defigned for the cultivation of grain. 


As foon as the rains begin, the proprietor, and all the affiftants 
that he can colle&t, go out to the field, and having made holes 
at about two feet diftance from each other, with a kind of hoe, 
over all the ground he occupies, the dokz is thrown into them, 
and covered with the foot, for their hufbandry requires not 
many inftruments. The time for fowing the wheat is nearly 
the fame. ‘The doz remains fcarcely two months before it is 
ripe; the wheat about three. Wheat is cultivated only in {mall 
quantities; and the prefent Sultan having forbidden the fale 
of it, till the portion wanted for his domeftic ufe be fupplied, it 
is with difficulty to be procured by purchafe. The Mabriek, or 
greater ka/fob, which is a larger grain than the dokz, is alfo com- 
mon, and a {mall fupply of fefamum, (Simm in Arabic,) is 
fown. What they term beans is a fpecies of legumen different 
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from our bean. In what are called gardens are Bamea, Me- 
luchia, \entils, (adis,) kidney beans, (/ubi,) and fome others. 
The water melon, and that called in Kahira 4bd-el-awi, toge- 
ther with fome other kinds, abound during the wet feafon, and 
indeed before, if they be watered. Sultan Teraub was folicitous 
to procure every thing the gardens of Egypt produce, and 
caufed much care to be taken of the culture of each article 
brought: but the prefent prince does not turn his thoughts to 
that kind of improvement, and little of the effect of his prede- 
ceflor’s laudable anxiety is at this moment diftinguifhable. 
There are feveral fpecies of trees, but none that produces fruit 
worth gathering, unlefs it be the Tamarind (Zummara * Hindi). 
The date trees are in very {mall number, and their fruit diminu- 
tive, dry, and deftitute of flavour. That tree feems not indi- 
genous in the country, but to have been tranfported from the 
neighbourhood of the Nile, Dongola, Sennaar, &c. The inha- 
bitants appear not well to underftand the management of this 
ufeful production ; and perhaps the great drought will never 
admit of its flourifhing, whatever diligence or care may be 
ufed to increafe the number or improve the kind. 


AN IM A LS. 
Quadrupeds. 


Of animals the lift found in Dar-Fir with which my own 
knowlege furnifhes me, is not very extenfive; nor will it be inte- 
refting fo much as containing any thing new, but as it will thew 
the peculiar circumftances of the country, as diftinguifhed from 


* Fruit of India. 
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other neighbouring regions, and fomewhat indicate the prefent 
ftate of the people. | | 


The horfe is ufed, but not in great number, nor are the na- 
tives very folicitous as to the breed. The only good horfes they 
poffefs are bred in the country of Dongola, and by the Arabs to 
the Eaft of the Nile. Thefe are generally larger than we are 
accuftomed to find the Egyptian horfes. They are perfe@ly well 
formed, and full of fire, yet tractable. Their ation is grand 
beyond what I have obferved in any other fpecies ; but it is 
faid they are not remarkable for bearing fatigue. The Arabs, 
who breed them, are in the habit of feeding them with milk. 
They rarely, if ever, caftrate them. Horfes and mares are in- 
difcriminately ufed for the faddle. The horfes of Soudan are 
none of them fhod. 


Two or three diftin@ breeds of theep, Ovis aries, exift in 
Soudan, not however very materially differing from each other. 
The. large-tailed fheep, which are found elfewhere, I believe are 
here unknown. ‘The meat is inferior to that of the Egyptian 
fheep. ‘They are covered with coarfe wool, refembling hair, 
and apparently wholly unfit for any manufacture. The goats, 
capre cervicapre, are much more numerous than the fheep, and 
the flefh of the former is fomewhat cheaper than that of the 
latter. ‘The goats grow perhaps rather larger, but otherwife dif- 
fer not from thofe of Egypt. It is not uncommon to caftrate 
both thefe animals, but neither is, it a very general pra¢tice. 


The 
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The afs here is of the fame appearance, and the fame indo- 
cile nature, with that of Great-Britain.. The only good énes 
are what the Jelabs bring with them from Egypt: yet the ani- 
mal is much ufed for riding; indeed few perfons mount an 
horfe but the military, and thofe who are in immediate attend- 
ance at court. An Egyptian als fetches from the value of one 
to thatJof three flaves, according to the weight he is able to 
bears» Av flave will purchafe three or four of the ordinary 
breed ; yet they are not anxious to improve them. Perhaps 
theyanimal degenerates: but it is certain that his external ap- 
pearance undergoes a great change. : 
©. The bull is fometimes caftrated. Yet of the animals flaugh- 
tered in the market I have generally obferved that the emafcu- 
lated are feweft in number ; nor is any preference given to the 
one/over the other for food. Indeed, the chara&ter of animals 
inthe entire ftate appears materially to differ from what is re- 
marked of the fame animals with us. "The horned cattle, fed 
by the2tribes in the vicinity of the rivers, amounts to a very 
confiderable number, and the tribute ‘paid out of them to the 
monarch forms a valuable part of his revenue. “Thence they 
are ‘brought tothe feveral towns for ‘flaughter. The beef is 
good: the Egyptians diflike it, but with the. natives it is a con- 
ftant article: of food... Cows are alfo in abundance, but their 
milk is not very palatable + fome of the fettlers make it into a 
kind of cheefe, but the inhabitants are not’ generally acquainted 
with that procefs; they have, however,'a mode of giving it 
an acefcent tafte, and in that:ftate it may be kept a few days, 
and-is neither difagreeable nor infalubrious. 

LL The 
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The camels of. Fir are of a mixed breed, and they are found 
of all colours and fizes. Thofe which come dire€tly from the 
Weft or South are large, fmooth-haired, and moft frequently 
of a colour approaching to white, or light brown. Thofe 
which are brought from Kordofan are many of them. black, 
and are remarked to be lefs docile than the others. There are 
few countries where the animal abounds more than in Dar-Fir. 
They are remarkable for enduring thirft, but not for bearing 
great burthens. The camels in this country are particularly 
fubje& to the mange, (Gerad,) which attacks them chiefly in 
winter, and in fome paftures much more than in others. This 
malady is very contagious. It is cured by the application of a 
kind of tar, procured by diftillation, per deliquium, from the 
feeds of the water-melon. When the male camel is found uns 
ruly, they fometimes deprive him of one or both tefticles. It 
is a cruel operation, as immediately after having incided with 
an. ordinary knife, they fear the wound with an hot iron till the 
hemorrhage be ftopped. It may be doubted whether this prac- 
tice be permitted by the law of the Prophet; but, however bi- 
goted their minds, where advantage is hoped for, their faith is 
dudtile. The flefh of the camel, particularly of the female, 
(waka,) which is fattened for the purpofe, is here much ufed for 
food. It is infipid, but eafily digefted, and no way unpleafant. 
The milk alfo is much in efteem. The camels bred in Fezzan, 
and other countries to the Weft, as well as thofe of Arabia, are 
for labour reckoned fuperior to thofe of Fir, and fetch an higher 
price. ‘The former are larger and able to carry an heavier bur- 
then, but not fo capable of enduring thirft. In Soudan they 
feldom carry above five hundred weight, and oftener three or 

three 
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three and a half: while in Egypt they are frequently obliged 
to toil under eight, ten, or even more. From thefe are felected 
the camels which bear the facred treafure to the tomb of the 
Prophet. Soudan affords many fine dromedaries, but thofe of 
Sennaar are moft celebrated. Incredible ftories are told of the 
long and rapid journies performed by them; as that they will 
hold out for four-and-twenty hours, travelling conftantly at the 
rate of ten miles per hour: however this be, they are indifput- 
ably fwift, and perform long journeys almoft without refrefh- 
ment. 


_ The dogs of Dar-Fur are of the fame kind as thofe of Egypt, 
and live on the public like the latter. I have underftood that 
there is in fome parts of the country a {pecies of dog, ufed in 
hunting the antelope, (g/azd/, Ar.) and another fort to guard 
the fheep; of the fagacity of the latter wonderful tales are told, 
as well as of the courage and fidelity of both. Experience has 
not enabled me to confirm the report. The common houfe-cat 
is fcarce; and if I am rightly informed, there are none but what 
have been originally brought from Egypt. They are of the 
fame kind as with us. 


The wild or ferocious animals are, principally, the lion, the 
leopard, the hyena, (Fir. murfain, dubba, Ar.) the wolf, the 
jackal, canis aureus, the wild buffaloe: but they are not com- 
monly feen within the more cultivated part of the empire, at 
leaft that which I have vifited, excepting the hyena and the 
jackal ; the former come in herds of fix, eight, and often more, 
into all the villages at night, and carry off with them whatever 
| Tie they 
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they are able to mafter.. They will kill dogs,’ and afles, even: 
within the inclofure of the houfes, and; fail; not to affemble 
wherever a dead camel or other animalis thrown, which, acting: 
in concert, they fometimes drag to:a prodigious diftance ; nor 
are they greatly alarmed at the fight.of a man, or ‘the report: of 
fire-arms, which I have often difcharged at them, and oceafion= 
ally with effect. It is related, that upotro6ne'of them. being 
wounded, ‘his companions inftantly tear him to’ pieces’ and de= 
vour him; but I have had no opportunity of afcertaining this 
faé&t. The people of the country dig pits for them, and lying 
in ambufcade, when one is entrapped, ftun him with clubs, 
or pierce’ him with their ‘fpears. The jackal 4s*harmlefs, but 
his uncouth cry is heard far off, and wherever there are rocks 
to fhelter them, their howling community dwells undifturbed. 


In the countries bordering on the empiré of Fir, where wa- 
ter is in greater abundance, the other animals mentioned are 
very numerous, and much dreaded by travellers, particularly 
on the banks of the Bahr-el-dda. ‘To thofe already’ enume- 
rated, may be added, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the eres 
pardalis, the hippopotamus, and the crocodile. 


The elephant is feen, in the places he frequents, in large 
herds of four or five hundred, according to report. It is even 
faid that two thoufand are fometimes found together ; but I do 
not fufpect the Arabs of extreme accuracy in counting, Thefe 
people hunt him on horfeback, having fingled out a ftrageler 
from the herd; or aim at him with fpears from the trees; or make 


pits 
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pits into which ‘he falls. His hide is applied to many ufeful 
purpofes. .The African elephant is {maller than the Afiatic, 
and probably of a different {pecies. ‘The meat is an article of 
food in great efteem with them. The fat forms a valuable 
unguent, and the teeth, as is well known, fupply the merchants 
with immenfe profits. 


The buffaloe is not found tame in Soudan. The wild one is 
hunted by the Arabs, and ferves them for food. The hippopo- 
tamus is killed for his fkin, (which being remarkably tough, 
makes excellent fhields, and whips not wholly unlike our horfe- 
whips) ; and for his teeth, which are much fuperior to ivory. 
The horn of the rhinoceros, to which animal the Arabs have 
applied a term fomewhat lefs appropriate than the Greek, but 
fill characteriftic, (dbu-kurn, father of the one horn,) makes a 
valuable article. of trade, and is carried to Egypt, where it is 
fold. at an: high price, being -ufed for fabre-hilts, and various 
other purpofes. ‘The more credulous attribute to it fome effi- 
cacy as an antidote againft poifon. 


‘The antelope and the oftrich are extremely common through- 
out the empire. The civet-cat is not feen wild in the quarter 
which I vifited, but is frequent enough farther to the South. 
Many are preferved in cages in the houfes of the rich. |The 
women apply the odour extracted from them to add to their 
perfonal allurements ; and what is not thus difpofed of becomes 
an article of trade. 


The 
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The lion and leopard, though common in a certain diftria, 
are not found near the feat of government. The Arabs hunt 
them, ftrip off the fkin, which they fell, and often eat the fleth, 
which they conceive generates courage and a warlike difpofition. 
They occafionally take them young, and bring them for fale to 
the Jelabs, who fometimes carry them as prefents to the great 
men in Egypt. I purchafed two lions: the one was only four 
months old when I bought him. By degrees, having little elfe 
to employ me, I had rendered him fo tame, that he had acquired 
moft of the habits of a dog. He fatiated himfelf twice a week 
with the offal of the butchers, and then commonly flept for fe- 
veral hours fucceflively. When food was given them they both 
grew ferocious towards each other, and towards any one who 
approached them. Except at that time, though both were males, 
I never faw them difagree, nor fhew any fign of ferocity towards 
the human race. Even lambs pafled them unmolefted. The 
largeft had grown to the height of thirty inches and a half over 
the fhoulders. 


The ennui of a painful detention, devoid of books and rational 
fociety, was foftened by the company of thefe animals ; and the 
fatisfaction was not {mall, even from this fpecies of diverfion. 
At length, towards the end of my flay, after they had been with 
me more than two years, finding it impoffible, under the cir- 
cumftances I then was, to carry them with me, I fhot the one; 
and the other, either from difeafe or the lofs of his companion, 
died a few days afterwards. The Sultan had alfo two tame lions, 


which, with their attendant, came into the market to feed. - 
The 
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The remaining quadrupeds may be claffed more briefly; for 
being all known, they will require no particular defcription. 
Ar. 
Mus Faculus—Jerboa. 
Simia /Ethiops —Abelang. 
Hiftria cieftria— Porcupine. 
Simia cynamolgos—kurd Ar. 


Bilt RDS: 


. Charadrius Kerwan—Oriental dotterel. 

. Numida Meleagris—Guinea fowl. 

. Letrao Coturnix—Egyptian quail. 

. Vultur Percnopterus—White-headed vulture. 
. Pfittacus Alexandri—Green peroquet. 
Columba domeftica—Common pigeon. 

Tetrao rufus—Red partridge. 

Owls (not common). 


OW OW ANP wD 


. Columba Turtur, very common. 


No. 4. This bird is of furprifing ftrength, and is faid by 
the natives to be very long-lived, fed fides penes auctores. I 
have lodged a complete charge of large fhot, at about fifty yards 
diftance, in the body of this bird: it feemed to have no effec 
on him, as he flew to a confiderable diftance, and continued 
walking afterwards. I then difcharged the fecond barrel, which 
was loaded with ball: this broke his wing, but on my advancing 

to 
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to feize him, he fought with great fury with the other. There 
are many thoufands of them in the inhabited diftri€t. They 
divide the field with the hyena: what carrion the latter leaves 
at night, the former come in crowds to feed on in the day. 
Near the extremity of each wing is a horny fubftance, not un- 
like the fpur of an old cock. It is {trong and fharp; and a 
formidable inftrument of attack. Some fluid exfudes from 
this bird that {mells likes mufk, but from what part of him I am 


uncertain. 


No. 2. This beautiful bird is found in great numbers in 
Far, of which the common fowl, though it now abounds, is not 
a native. The voice of the Guinea fowl, when apparently 
elated, is very peculiar. No external difference, even in this 
their native climate, is: to be obferved between the male and: 
female of this bird./: ‘Théy are carried as a profitable commo- 
dity to Kahira, where however, in a domeftic dese it is faid 


they feldom or never breed. 


5. Thefe birds, in the beginning of fummer, fill the trees 
in the vicinity of the town I lived in. They are caught un- 
fledged, and brought up in the houfes, till they become “quite 
domeftic ; are then carried to Egypt, and taught a’ kind: of 
oe re pect mi heone fois are asp at a esi ger 


Of fith I ‘a none but what were too much pecs by 
drying to be g Recopnuled, 


The 
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The fifh in the river dda, I am told, confift of nearly the 
fame fpecies as thofe of the Nile in Upper Egypt. They are 
caught in wicker bafkets, and ufed for food.—The natives have 
alfo a way of drying them, but it does not prevent their being 
fo offenfive to the {mell, as to be ufelefs to any but themfelves. 
Numerous huts built of reeds are found on the bank of the 
river, as well for the ufe of the fifhermen, as of thofe who 
enfnare the ferocious animals that come to drink its waters. 


The Chameleon abounds in Dar-Fir; the viverra Ichueu- 
mon, nims, and almoft all the fpecies of lizard are alfo feen 
there. 


Of Serpents, the Coluber Hayé of Egypt, the Coluber vipera, 
and the anguis Colubrina, were the only ones I faw: and no 
more than one or two of each; though it was reprefented to me 
that in fome places they are numerous. ‘The Furians have not 
the art of charming them, like the Egyptians and Indians. I 
expofed myfelf to much ridicule by colle@ing a number of 
chameleons in my apartment, to obferve their character and 
changes; the people there think them impure, and relate 
many foolifh ftories concerning them. 


A great number of infects and reptiles, which I had taken 
care to conferve, accident has deprived me of, and I cannot 
now furnifh a catalogue. The fcorpion is fmall, of a brown 
hue, and his venom not extremely violent. The natives cure 

MM the 
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the fting by immediately applying to the part a bruifed onion, 
which is renewed till the pain fubfides. 


The white ant, or Termites, is found in vaft numbers, and 
is exceedingly deftruGive, eating through every thing within 
its reach, whether vegetables, cloth, leather, paper, provifions, 
&c. Abull’s hide, if not newly covered with tar, is no de- 
fence againft it. The dgzs mellifera (common bee) abounds ; 
but they have no hives, and the wild honey is commonly of 
a dark colour, and unpleafant tafte. I have obferved a beetle, 
not very large, which is characterized by burying its eggs in a 
{mall ball of horfe’s or other dung, and then rolling the ball 
from place to place in the fand or clay, till it attains a fize 
greatly exceeding that of the animal itfelf. Great quantities 
of cochineal are vifible; which, if the natives, or the Egyptians 
who vifit them, had any refleGtion or {pirit, it might be thought 
would be applied to fome ufeful purpofe. 


The locuft of Arabia, Gryllus, is: very common, and is fre- 
quently roafted and eaten, particularly by the flaves. The © 
Scarabeus Ceratonie ; the Culex Egypti, namis in Ar. (mofquito), 
is particularly vexatious in the rainy feafon. 


METALS AND MINERALS. 


Of metals, the number found in the diftrid@ known to me, 


is {mall, But in its neighbourhood, to the South and Welt, if 
I have 
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I have been rightly informed, almoft all defcriptions are to be 
met with. The copper brought by the merchants from the 
territories of certain idolatrous tribes bordering on Fur, is of 
the fineft quality, in colour refembling that of China, and ap- 
pears to contain a portion of zink, being of the fame pale hue. 
The large rings into which it is formed (of ten or twelve pounds 
weight each) are very malleable: of the ore I never was able to 
procure a fpecimen. Iron is to be found in abundance, and 
the Pagan negroes, on whom the Mohammedans look with 
contempt, are the artifts that extract it from the ore; an art 
of which the former, as far as I have feen, are ignorant. 
Though their iron, through the ftupidity of the inhabitants, 
never acquire the more ufeful character of fteel, its effects in 
the form of knives and javelins are yet commenfurate with the 
malign difpofitions of mankind. And though foft and perifh- 
able, with increafed trouble in renewing the edge, the tools 
formed of it anfwer all the purpofes of their rude work- 
manfhip. 


The method by which I obferved a workman fupply the 
defect of a furnace for fufing metals appeared worth noticing. 
He had a leathern bag, which, on compreffion, forced the air 
through a wooden pipe for bellows, and placed over the fire, 
made in a fmall hole in the earth, the remains of a water 
jar, with which fimple apparatus the effet was rapid and not 
inconfiderable. 


MM 2 Silver, 
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Silver, lead, and tin, I have never heard mentioned here, 
but as coming from Egypt. Of gold, in the countries to the 
Eaft and Weft, the fupply is abundant. Little comes to Dar- 
Fur, except by accident. What is produced in the Weft reaches 
the northern markets by means of other caravans. ‘The mo- 
narch occafionally obtains a {mall quantity for his own ufe from 


the Eaft. 


Alabafter, and various kinds of marble, exift within the 
limits of Far. The rocks chiefly confift of grey granite. But of 
ftone adapted to building, or convertible into lime, either there 
is none, or the quantity muft be extremely {mall. The granite 
ferves for hand-mills without being cut, for the metal of which 
their tools are compofed is too foft to be employed for that 
purpole. 


Foffile falt is common within a certain diftrid: and there is 
a fuficient fupply of nitre, of which however no ufe is made. 
A quantity of fulphur is brought by the Arabs, who feed oxen 
(Bukkara) from the South and Weft. But of the place where 
it is found I have heard no defcription. It muft alfo exift on 
the mountain called Gebel Marra; as it is related there are hot 
{prings there; which animals, particularly birds, are obferved 
not to approach ; this, if true, may be the effect of fulphureous 
vapours. 
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PLANTS. 


Though my refidence in Dar-Fir was fo much protracted, I 
feel myfelf able to furnifh only a very imperfect catalogue of 
its vegetable productions. Thefe are to be fought chiefly in 
the diftricts to the South, where water abounds, and where 
the extreme reftraint under which I found mylelf prevented 
me from feeking them. 


During feven or eight months in the year the whole furface 
of the earth to the North is dried up by the fun, and the 
minute plants which fpring and flourifh during the Aarif*. 
are mingled in the general marcefcence, as foon as that feafon 
is pafled. Even the trees, whofe fibres pierce more deeply 
into the fubftance of their parent foil, lofe the diftinGtive marks 
of their proper foliage, and exhibit to the diftant obferver only 
the fharp outline of their grofler ramifications. 


Of the trees which fhade our forefts or adorn our gardens 
in Europe, very few exift in Dar-Fir. The charadteriftic 
marks of thofe fpecies which moft abound there, are their fharp 
thorns, and the folid and unperifhable quality of their fub- 
ftance. 1. The Tamarind is not very common in the quarter 
I frequented ; but thofe which were vifible to me were of great 
height and bulk, and bore a copious fupply of fruit. 


* Seafon of the rains. 
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2. The Plane, platanus Orientalis, De/ezb, is found, but feems 
rather to have been brought from Egypt, than indigenous. 


3. Sycamore of Egypt, Ficus Sycomorus, Gimmeiz, a few 
near Cobbé; faid to be much more common to the fouthward. 
I did not obferve that it produced any fruit. e 


4. Nebbeh Ar. Paliurus Athenei. Of this there are two 
{pecies in Dar-Fir. They term the largeft Nebbek-el-arab. 
There is a difference in their fruit, as well as in their external 
appearance. The one isa buth, with leaves of dark green, not 
very different from thofe of the ivy, but much thinner. — It 
appeared to be the fame I had feen in the gardens of Alexandria: 
The other a tree, growing to confiderable fize, but having both 
the leaves and fruit fmaller, and the fruit of darker colour, and 
fomewhat different flavour. Both of them equally thorny. 
The natives eat the fruit frefh or dry; for it dries on the tree, 
and fo remains great part of the winter months. In that ftate 
it is formed into a pafte of not unpleafant flavour, and is a 
portable provifion on journies. 


5. Heglig or Hejlij7, Ar. This tree is about the fame fize as 
the one laft mentioned, and is faid to be a native of Arabia, 
though I have feen it only in Fur.—The leaf is fmall, and the 
fruit it bears is of an oblong form, about the fize of a. date. 
Colour brown, tinGured with orange; dry, and of a vifcous 
quality. The nucleus is large in proportion to the fruit, which 
adheres to it with great tenacity. This is alfo formed into a 


pafte, but of no agreeable flavour. It is however eaten by the 
Arabs, 
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Arabs, and by fome efteemed efficacious as a remedy for cer- 
tain difeafes. It feems a flight diuretic. ‘The wood is hard, 
and of a yellowith colour ; it grows in great abundance, and is 
very thorny. This, together with the Nebdck, chiefly furnith 
thorns for the fences. 


6. Exneb, a {mall tree, to the fruit of which they have given 
the name of grapes. It bears leaves of light green hue, and the 
fruit, which is of a purple colour, is attached, not in bunches, 
but fingly to the fmaller branches, and interfperfed among the 
leaves. The internal ftru€ture of the fruit is not very unlike 
the grape, which it alfo refembles in fize. But the pulp is of a 
red hue, and the tafte is ftrongly aftringent. 


7. Shaw, Ar. a fhrub about the fize of the Arbutus, having, 
like it, a leaf of ftrong texture, of oval form, pale green, wider 
at the lower, and narrower at the upper extremity than the 
arbutus.—The leaf has the pungency and very much the tafte 
of muftard. This fhrub I faw chiefly in Wadi Shaw, a place 
we paffed in going and returning, between Sweini and Bir-el- 
malha. The natives cut off the {maller branches, which they 
ufe to rub their teeth, alleging that the acrid juice of this plant 
has the property of whitening them. 


From an exact correfpondence as to the place of its growth, 
viz. near the falt {fprings, the camels not eating it, and fome 
other circumftances, I take this to be the Rack of Bruce, 
vol. v. p. 44. though unable to recognize it in the figure there 
given. 

8. Ce- 
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8. Ceratonia Siliqua, Charéd. 


g. Solanum fan&tum, nightfhade, Beidinjan, or Melingdn, 
brought originally from Egypt, and ufed for food. 


10. E/ Henne, from Egypt, growing into ufe. 


11. Sophar, Ar. Caffia fophera, wild fenna, native, and grows 
in plenty after the rains. 


12. Sdat, Mimofa Nilotica, in great quantity.—It is from this 
tree, which is alfo called Sezd/, that the gum, brought to Egypt 
by the caravans, is chiefly gathered. ‘There are alfo found the 
trees called by Bruce Ergett Dimmo, and Ergett-el-Kuriin, and 
the Farek, Bauhinia Acuminata of the fame writer. 


13. Akind of legumen called Fu/, bean. It is not much ufed 
for food, but as an ornament by the women, being ftrung in 
the form of beads, when quite dry, at which time it is very hard. 
It is alfo ufed as a weight of four or five grains. 


14. A beautiful legumen, of a fcarlet colour, with a black fpot 
at the point of attachment to its cyft. It is called in Dar-Fér 
Shiifb ; is about the fize of a {mall pea, hard and polifhed ; grows 
on a plant refembling tares; is ftrung and ufed as an orna- 

ment by the women. 


15. The common onion, Allium cepe, Bafal, Ar. is abund- 
antly fupplied in Dar-Fur, but inferior in fize, tafte, and colour, 
to that of Egypt. ! 
16. Gar- 
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16. Garlick, Allium fativum, Zém Ar. cultivated and ufed 
for food. 


17. Water-melon, Cucurbita citrullus, Bwttezk Ar. This 
grows wild over almoft all the cultivable lands, and ripens as 
the corn is removed. In this ftate it does not attain a large fize. 
The infide is of a pale hue, and has little favour. As it ripens, 
the camels, affes, &c. are turned to feed on it, and it is faid to 
fatten them. The feeds, as they grow blackifh, are colleted to 
make a kind of tar, Kutrén. Thofe plants of the melon which 
receive artificial culture grow to a large fize, and are of exqui- 
fite favour. 


18. Common melon, Cucumis melo, Kawi Ar. is occafion- 
ally cultivated, but rarely brought to perfection. 


19. Cucumbers, Cucumis fativus, Chezar Ar. of which the 
Jelabs have introduced the culture, as well as. of the preceding. 


20. Gourd, Cucurbita Lagenaria, Karra Ar. This ferves for 
drinking-veflels and other purpofes. It is found in abundance. 
When freth, it is ufed for food, and being properly drefled with 
meat, is very palatable. Grows to a large fize. 

21. Coelocynthis, Handal Ar. very common. 


22. Momordica Elaterium, Adjiir Ar. alfo very common. 


NN 235 Whar, 
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23. Ufbar. ‘This plant abounds fo much as to cover whole 
plains. No other ufe is made of it than to fpread its branches 
and leaves under mats and goods, which it is faid guards them 
from the Zermis or white ant. 


24. Nightfhade, Solanum foliis hirfutis, Exweb-el-dib. 


25. Hemp, Cannabis vulgaris, Ha/bi/b, Ar. is now become an 
article of regular culture, being ufed in various ways as an 
aphrodifiac, and in different proportion as a narcotic. Ha/hi/h 
is a general name for green herbs, but chiefly appropriated to 
this : it is chewed in its crude ftate, inhaled by means of a pipe, 
or formed, with other ingredients, into an eleCtuary, mazjun. In 
Egypt the confumption of this article is much greater than in 
Dar-Fur, but the beft is that of Antioch in Syria. 


26. Rice, Oryza, Oruzz Ar. is brought in fmall quantities by 
the wandering Arabs, who find it growing wild in the places 
they frequent. It is little ufed or efteemed, and indeed has no 
quality to recommend it. 


27. Cayenne pepper, chetti or Tchetti, in the language of the 
country, is extremely common in one diftrit, whence it is dif- 
perfed over the country and ufed with food. 


28. Kidney-bean, Ludi Ar. 


29. Meluchia. 
30. Baméa. 
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30. Baméa, in great abundance. 


31. A plant of the fame fize with the Meluchia, of very dark 
green, ftrong f{mell and tafte. It grows in great quantity, and 
with the natives forms a principal article of food. They call 
it Cowel. 


32. Sefamum, Simfm, Ar. From this an oil is extracted. 
It is alfo bruifed in a mortar, and mixed with the food. It is 
even ufed by the great to fatten their horfes. 


33. Mabreik, and Dokn, the holcus dochna, of For/kal, as has 
been already mentioned, are the bafis of their provifion, but 
chiefly the latter. 


34. Tobacco is produced in abundance in Fertit and Dar 
Fungaro. It feems to be unqueftionably of native growth. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 
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Government —Lhiftory—Agriculture, °Fc.—Population—Building 
—Manners and cuftoms—Revenue—Articles of commerce, 


we. 


Government. 


Tue magiftracy of one, which feems tacitly, if it be not ex- 
prefsly favoured by the -difpenfation of Mohammed, as in moft 
other countries profefling that religion, prevails in Dar-Fiar. 
The monarch indeed can do nothing contrary to the Koran, but 
he may do more than the laws eftablifhed thereon will autho- 
rife: and as there is no council to,control or even to affift him, 
his power may well be termed defpotic. He {peaks in public of 
the foil and its produdtions as his perfonal property, and of the 
people as little elfe than his flaves. 


When manifeft injuftice appears in his decifions, the Fukkara, 
or ecclefiaftics, exprefs their fentiments with fome boldnefs, but 
their oppofition is without any appropriate object, and confe- 
quently its effects are inconfiderable. All the monarch fears is 
a general alienation of the minds of the troops, who may at their 

will 
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will raife another, as enterprifing and unprincipled as himfelf, to 
the fame envied fuperiority. 


His power in the provinces is delegated to officers who pof- 
fefs an authority equally arbitrary. In thofe diftri€ts, which 
have always or for a long time formed an integral part of the 
empire, thefe officers are generally called Meleks. In fuch as 
have been lately conquered, or perhaps, more properly, have 
been annexed to the dominion of the Sultan, under certain fti- 
pulations, the chief is fuffered to retain the title of Sultan, yet is 
tributary to and receives his appointment from the Sultan of 
Fur. 


In this country, on the death of the monarch, the title de- 
fcends of right to the oldeft of his fons ; and in default of heirs 
male, as well as during the minority of thofe heirs, to his bro- 
ther. But under various pretences this received rule of fuccef- 
fion is frequently infringed. The fon is faid to be too young, 
or the late monarch to have obtained the government by unjuft 
means ; and, at length, the pretenfions of thofe who have any 
apparent claim to the regal authority are to be decided by war, 
and become the prize of the f{trongeft. 


It was in this manner that the prefent Sultan gained pofflef-+ 
fion of the Imperial dignity. A preceding monarch, named Bo- 
kar, had three fons, Mohammed, furnamed Teraub, el-Chalife, 
and Abd-el-rachmin, ‘Teraub the eldeft (which cognomen was 
acquired by the habit of rolling in the duft when a child) firft 

obtained 
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obtained the government. He is faid to have ruled thirty-two 
lunar years, one of the longeft reigns remembered in the hiftory 
of the country. The fons he left at his death being all young, 
the fecond brother, under pretence that none of them was old 
enough to reign, which was far from being the fact, and in fome 
degree favoured by the troops for the generofity by which he 
was eminently diftinguifhed, under the title of Chalife, vicege- 
rent of the realm, affumed the reins of government. His reign 
was of fhort duration, and charaterifed by nothing but vio- 
lence and rapine. He had been only a fhort time feated on the 
throne, when a difcontented party joining with the people of 
Kordofan, in a war with whom his brother Teraub had perifhed, 
found employment for him in that quarter. Abd-el-rachman, 
who, during the life of his brother, had affumed the title of 
Faquirg.and apparently devoted himfelf to religion, was then 
in Kordofan. He took advantage of the fituation of the Cha- 
life, and the increafing difcontent of the foldiery, to get himfelf 
appointed their leader. Returning towards Far, he met his 
brother in the field, and they came to an engagement, which, 
whether by the prowefs of Abd-el-rachman, or the perfidy. of 
the other’s adherents, is unknown, was decided in favour of the 
former. The Chalife was wounded; and‘while one of his 
fons parried the blows that were aimed at his life, they perifhed 
together covered with wounds. The children of Teraub, the 
rightful heirs, were in the mean time forgotten, and are now 
wandering about, {craping a miferable fubfiftence from the par- 
fimonious alms of their ufurping uncle. Abd-el-rachman 
thought fit to facrifice but one of them, who being of mature 


age, 
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age, and, according to general report, endowed with talents 
greater than the reft, was the chief obje& of his fufpicion and 


his fears. 


The ufurper, after the vittory, found himfelf in peaceable 
poffeffion of the throne; yet judging it right to maintain for a 
time the fhew of moderation and felf-denial, he employed that 
diffimulation for which his countrymen are famous, in perfuad- 
ing them that his affe€tions were fixed on the bleflings of fu- 
turity, and that he was indifferent to the f{plendour of em- 
pire. He refufed even to fee the treafures of his deceafed 
brother, in gold, flaves, &c. and as he entered the interior of 
the palace drew the folds of his turban over his eyes, faying the 
temptation was too great for him, and invocating the Supreme 
Being to preferve him from its effects. For a certain time too 
he confined himfelf to the poffeffion of four wives (free wo- 
men) allowed by the law of the Prophet. At length, finding 
his claim unqueftioned, and his authority firmly eftablifhed, the 
veil of fanétity, now no longer neceflary, was thrown afide, 
and ambition and avarice appeared without difguifee He now 
waftes whole days in mifanthropic folitude, gazing in ftupid ad~ 
miration on heaps of coftly apparel, and an endlefs train of 
flaves and camels, and revels in the fubmiflive charms of near 
two hundred free women. Abd-el-rachman affumed the Impe- 
rial dignity in the year of the Hejira 1202, of the Chriftian 
era 1787. The difcontent of the people however, and particu- 
larly of the foldicry in confequence of the feverity of his regu- 
lations, and his perfonal avarice, were (1795) very much 
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increafing, which made me imagine his reign would not be 
long. 


fiiftory. 


Mohammed Teraub, already mentioned, was preceded by a 
king named Abd-el-Cafim ; Abd-el-Cafim by Bokar ; Bokar by 
Omar. Some of the earlier kings are yet fpoken of under the 
names of Solyman, Mohammed, &c. But as the people of the 
country poflefs no written documents, I found thofe of whom I 
inquired often at variance both with regard to the genealogy and 
the fucceffion of their monarchs. In all countries thefe are 
points of {mall import ; but efpecially in one of which fo few 
particulars are known to us. It may yet be remarked, that 
they commonly mention the reign of Solyman, as the epocha 
when Iflamifm began to prevail in the country. Defcribing this 
Sultan, at the fame time, as of the Dageou race, which fwayed 
the fceptre long before that of Fir became powerful. Circum- 
ftances have inclined me to believe, that the reign of this prince 
muft have been from one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 


On what the natives relate of their early hiftory, little de- 
pendence can be placed : but it feems that the Dageou race came 
originally from the North, having been expelled from that part 
of Africa now, nominally at leaft, under the dominion of 


‘Tunis *, 
. Harveft, 


* IT remember to have borrowed, while at Damafcus, a {mall quarto volume, 
written in eafy Arabic, without either title or conclufion, which contained a kind 
of 
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Harveft, food, 8c. 


In that part of the country where I refided are found neither 
lakes, rivers, marfhes, nor any other appearance of water but 
the wells which are dug for domeftic confumption, except 
during the rainy feafon. At that period torrents, of greater or 
lefs dimenfions, interfe& the country in all directions.. The 
rainy feafon lafts from before the middle of June to the middle 
or end of September. This feafon is called Harif*. 


I have obferved that the rain, which is generally very heavy 
and accompanied with lightning, falls moft frequently from 
3 P. M. till midnight. 


The. changes of the wind are not periodical but inftantaneous. 
It is with a foutherly wind that the greateft heat prevails; and 
with a South-Eaft that the greateft quantity of rain falls. When 
the breeze is from the North or North-weft. it is moft refrefh- 


of hiftory of the progrefs of the (a/bab) early propagators of Mohammedifm, 
and which enumerated, if I miftake not, a tribe under the denomination of 


Fir _y93 among their adverfaries, after the taking of Bahnefé in Middle Egypt, 


and their confequent invafion of the more Southern provinces. 


* If but a fmall quantity of rain fall, the agricultors are reduced to great 
diftrefs ; and it happened, about feven years before my arrival, that many people 
were obliged to eat the young branches of trees pounded in a mortar, 
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ing, but does not generally continue long in that quarter. The 
hot and oppreflive winds which fill the air with thick duft 
blow conftantly from the South. 


One day, while I was fitting in the market-place at Cobbé, 
1 obferved a fingular appearance in the air, which foon dif- 
covered itfelf to be a column of fand, raifed from the defert 
by a whirlwind. It was apparently about a mile and a half 
diftant, and continued about eight minutes; this phenomenon 
had nothing of the tremendous appearance of the columns of 
fand defcribed by Bruce as rifing between Afluan and Chendi, 
being merely a light cloud of fand. 


The harveft is conduéted in a very fimple manner. The 
women and flaves of the proprietor are employed to break off 
the ears with their hands, leaving the ftraw fianding, which is 
afterwards applied to buildings and various other ufeful pur- 
pofes. They then accumulate them in bafkets, and carry them 
away on their heads.’ When threfhed, which is awkwardly 
and incompletely performed, they expofe the ‘grain to the fun 


till it become quite dry; after this an hole in the earth is-pre-- 


pared, the bottom and fides of which are covered with chaff to 
exclude the vermin. This cavity or magazine is filled. with. 
grain, which is then covered with chaff, and afterwards with 
earth. In this way the maize is preferved tolerably well. In 
ufing it for food, they grind it, and boil it in the form of 
polenta, which is eaten either with frefh or four milk, or ftill 
more frequently with a fauce made of dried meat pounded in a 
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mortar, and boiled with onions, &c. The Furians ufe little 
butter; with the Egyptians and Arabs it is an article in great 
requeft. ‘There is alfo another fauce which the poorer people 
ufe and highly relifh, it is compofed of an herb called Cowe/ or 
Cawel, of a tafte in part acefcent and in part bitter, and gene- 
rally difagreeable to ftrangers. 


As a fubftitute for bread, cakes of the fame material are alfo 
baked on a f{mooth fubftance prepared for the purpofe, which 
are extremely thin, and if dexteroufly prepared not unpalatable. 
Thefe are called fiery (fragments or fections); they are alfo 
eaten with the fauce above mentioned, or with milk, or fimply 
water; and-in whatever form the grain be ufed, the rich caufe 
it to be fermented before it be reduced to flour, which gives it 
a very agreeable tafte. ‘They alfo make no hefitation in eating 
the dokn| raw, but moiftened with water, without cither grind- 
ing or the operation of fire. 


~The Sultan here does not feem wholly inattentive to that 
important object, agriculture. Neverthelefs, it may be efteemed 
rather-a blind compliance with antient cuftom, than individual 
public fpirit, in which has originated a praétice adopted by him, 
in itfelf fufficiently laudable, fince other of his regulations by 
no-means conduce to the fame end. 


At the beginning of the Harif, or wet feafon, which is alfo 
the moment for fowing the corn, the King goes out with his 
Meleks and the reft of his train, and while the people are em- 
ployed in turning up the ground and fowing the feed, he alfo 

00 2 makes 
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makes feveral holes with his own hand. The fame cuftom, it 
is faid, obtains in Bornou, and other countries in this part of 
Africa. . It calls to the mind a praGice of the Egyptian kings, 
mentioned by Herodotus. Whether this ufage be antecedent to 
the introdudtion of Mohammedifm into the country, I know 
not; but as it is attended with no fuperftitious obfervance, it 
would rather feem to belong to that creed. | 


Population. 


The number of inhabitants in a country in fo rude a ftate as 
this is at prefent, it muft neceffarily be extremely difficult to 
compute with precifion. Poffibly the levies for war may fur- 
nifh fome criterion. The Sultan, for about two years, had 
been engaged in a very ferious war with the ufurper of Kor- 
dofan. The original levies for this war I have underftood 
confifted of about two thoufand men. Continual reinforce- 
ments have been fent, which may be fuppofed to amount to 
more than half that number. At prefent the army does not 
contain more than two thoufand, great numbers of them having 
been taken off by the {mall-pox, and other caufes. Even this 
number is very much miffed, and the army is ftill fpoken of as 
a very large one. It feems to me from this and other confider- 
ations, that the number of fouls within the empire cannot 
much exceed two hundred thoufand. Cobbé is one of their 
moft populous towns; yet from the beft computation I have 
been able to make, knowing the number of inhabitants in the 
greater part of the houfes, I cannot perfuade myfelf that the 

total 
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total amount of both fexes, including flaves, much exceeds fix 
thoufand. -Of thefe the greater proportion are flaves. 


_ The houfes are feparated from: each other by wide. intervals, 
as each man choofes for building the fpot neareft to the ground 
he cultivates; fo that in an extent of about two miles on a line, 
not much more than one hundred diftin& inclofures properly 
to be termed houfes are vifible. The number of villages is 
confiderable; but a few hundred fouls form the fum of the 
largeft. There are only eight or ten towns of great popu- 
lation. 


The people of Dar-Fir are divided into thofe from the river, 
of whom I have already fpoken, {ome few fromthe Weft, who 
_ are either Fukkara, or come for the purpofes of trade. Arabs, 
who are very. numerous, and fome of whom are eftablifhed in 
the country, and cannot quit it; they are of many different 
tribes, but the greater number are thofe who lead a wandering 
kind of life on the frontiers, and breed camels, oxen, and horfes. 
Yet they are not, for the moft part, in fuch a ftate of dependence 
as always to contribute effectually to the ftrength of the mo- 
narch in war, or to his fupplies in peace. Thefe are Mahmid, 
the Mabréa, the beni-Fefira, ‘the bent-Gerdr, and feveral others 
whofe names I do not recolleét. After the Arabs come the 
people of Zeghawa, which once formed a diftinad kingdom, 
whofe chief went to the field with a thoufand horfemen, as it 
is faid, from among his own fubjects. The Zeghawa {peak 
a different diale& from the people of Fir. We muft then 
enumerate the people of Bégo or Dageou, who are now fubje& 

to 
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to 'the crown of Fur, but are a-diftin® tribe, which’ formerly 
ruled the country. Kordofan, which is now fubje@ to Fir, 
and a number of other {maller kingdoms, as Dar Berti, &ce. 
Dar Rugna has‘a king, who is however dependent, but more 
on’ Bergoo than on Fir. What'are the numbers of each i is very 
difficult to fay, as there are few or no data whence any = 
SUB? can be deduced. 


Building. 


This art, in which more refined nations difplay fo much 
ingenuity, and confume fo much of their property,.is here 
limited by the neceflity 1 that produced it. A light roof fhelters 
the Furian from the fun and rain, and he fears not to be crufhed 
by the mafs which he has raifed for his fecurity. The con- 
flagration may defolate his abode, but his foul is not appalled, 
for. he has raifed no monument of vanity to become its prey. 
The walls, wherever that material. i is to be procured, are built 
of clay; and the people of higher rank cover them with a kind 
of plafter, and colour them white, red, and black. The apart- 
ments are of three'kinds, one is called'a Douga, which is a 
cube commonly formed in the proportion of twenty feet by 
twelve. The four walls are covered with a flat roof confifting 
of light beams laid horizontally from fide to fide ; over this is 
fpread a ftratum of ufhar,.or fome other light wood, or, by 
thofe who can afford the expenfe, courfe mats; a quantity of 
dried horfe’s or camel's dung is laid over this ; andthe whole is 
finithed with a ftrong and {mooth coating of clay. They con- 
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trive to give the roof a flight obliquity, making fpouts to carry 
off the water. ‘The roof thus conftruéted isa tolerable pro- 
tection from the rain, and the whole- building is in a certain 
degree fecure from robbers, and the other inconveniences whicl: 
are there to be expected. The Donga is provided with a door, © 
confifting of a fingle plank, hewn with the axe, as the plane 
and faw are equally unknown. It is fecured by a padlock, aind 
thus conftitutes the repofitory of all their property. The next 
is called a Kournak, which is ufually fomewhat larger than the 
Donga, differing from it in being without a door, and having 
no other roof than thatch, fhelving like that of our barns, com- 
pofed of Kaffob, the ftraw of the maize,’ and fupported by light 
rafters. This however is cooler in fummer than the more 
clofely covered buildings, and is appropriated to receiving com- 
pany, and fleeping. The women are commonly lodged, and 
drefs their food in another apartment of the fame kind as the 
laft, but round, and from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter : 
this is called Suktcia. The walls of the Donga are often about 
twelve or fifteen feet high ; thofe of the other buildings feldom 
exceed feven or eight, but this depends on the tafte of the 
owner. The floor of each, by perfons who are attentive to 
neatnefs, is covered with clean fand, which is changed as 
occafion requires. An houfe in which there are two Dongas, 
two Kournaks, and two Swkteias, is confidered as a large and 
commodious one, fitted to the. ufe of merchants of the firft 
order. A Rukkiba (fhed) is frequently added, which is no 
more than a place fheltered from the fun, where a company fit 
and converfe in the open air. The interior fence of the houfe 
- is commonly a wall of clay. The exterior univerfally a thick 
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hedge, confifting of dried branches of ‘acacia and other thorny 
trees, which fecures the cattle, and prevents the flaves. from ‘ef- 
caping ; but which, as it takes no root,.is never green, and has 
rather a. gloomy afpect. The materials of the. village houfes 
require no particular defcription; they are commonly of the 
form of the Swkteza, when they rife above the appellation of hut, 
but the fubftance is the ftraw of the maize, or fome other 
equally coarfe and infecure. “Tents. are not ufed, except by 
the Meleks.and great men, and thefe are ill-conftructed. In 
time of war materials to conftruct huts are found by the fol- 
diers, and applied without great difficulty ; and the Sarcina belli 
of each man is a light mat adapted to the fize of his body. 


Manners. 


~The troops of the country are not famed for fkill, courage, 
or perfeverance. In their campaigns much reliance is placed on 
the Arabs who accompany them, and who are properly tributa- 
ries rather than fubjeéts of the Sultan. One energy of barba- 
rifm they indeed pofflefs, in common with other favages, that 
of being able to endure hunger and thirft ; but in this particu- 
lar they have no advantage over their neighbours. On the 
journey, a man whom I had obferved travelling on foot with the 
caravan, but unconne¢ted with any perfon, afked me for bread 
—‘ How long have you been without it?” faid I.—‘* Two days,” 

was the reply.—“ And how long without water ?”—“ I drank 
water laft night.” —This was at fun-fet, after we had been march- 
ing all day in the heat of the fun, and we had yet fix hours to 

reach 
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reach the well. In their perfons the Furians are not remark- 
able for cleanlinefs. Though obferving as Mohammedans all the 
fuperftitious formalities of prayer, their hair is rarely combed, 
or their bodies completely wafhed. The hair of the pubes and 
axille it is ufual to exterminate ; but they know not the ufe of 
foap ; fo that with them polifhing the fkin with unguents holds 
the place of perfect ablutions and real purity. A. kind of 
farinaceous pafte is however prepared, which being applied with 
butter to the fkin, and rubbed continually till it become dry, 
not only improves its appearance, but removes from it acci- 
dental fordes, and ftill more the effe& of continued tranfpir- 
ation, which, as there are no baths in the country, is a confi- 
deration of fome importance. ‘The female flaves are dexterous 
in the application of it, and to undergo this operation is one of 
the refinements of African fenfuality. Their intervals of labour 
and reft are fixed by no eftablifhed rule, but governed by in- 
clination or perfonal convenience. ‘Their fatigues are often re- 
newed under the oppreflive influence of the meridian fun, and 
in fome diftri@s their nightly flumbers are interrupted by the 
dread of robbers, in others by the mufquitoes and other incon-- 


veniences of the climate. 


An inveterate animofity feems to exift between the natives of 
Far and thofe of Kordofan. From converfations with both 
parties I have underftood that there have been almoft continual 
wars between the two countries as far as the memory of in- 
dividuals extends. One of the caufes of this hoftility appears 
to be their relative pofition; the latter lying in the road be- 
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tween Dar-Fir and Sennaar, which is confidered as the moft 
practicable, though not the direé&t communication between the 
the former and Mekka. Nor can caravans pafs from Suakem 
to Fir, as appears, but by the permiffion of the governors of 
Kordofan. The jealoufy of trade therefore is in part the origin 
of their unvaried and implacable animofity. 


Nothing refembling current coin is found in Soudan, unlefs 
it be certain fmall tin rings, the value of which is in fome de- 
gree arbitrary, and which alone obtains at El Fafher. In that 
place they ferve as the medium of exchange for {mall articles, 
for which in others are received beads, falt, &c. Thefe rings 
are made of fo many various fizes, that I have known fome- 
times twelve, fometimes one hundred and forty of them, pafs 
for a given quantity and quality of cotton cloth. The Auftrian 
dollars, and other filver coins, brought from Egypt, are all 
fold for ornaments for the women, and fome little profit at- 


tends the fale of them, but the ufe of them in drefs is far from 
general. 


Gold not being found within the limits of Far, is feldom 
feen in the market; when it appears there, it is in the form of 
rings of about one-fourth of an ounce weight each, in which 
ftate it comes from Sennaar. The Egyptian mahdid, or other 
ftamped money, none will receive but the people of that coun- 
try. The other articles chiefly current, are fuch as belong to 


their drefs, as cotton cloths, beads, amber, kohhel, rhéa, and on 
the other hand, oxen, camels, and flaves. 


The 
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The difpofition of the people of Fair has appeared to me 
more cheerful than that of the Egyptians ; and that gravity and 
referve which the precepts of Mohammedifm infpire, and the 
practice of the greater number of its profeflors countenances 
and even requires, feems by no means as yet to fit eafy on 
them. A government perfectly defpotic, and at this time not 
ill adminiftered, as far as relates to the manners of the people, 
yet forms no adequate reftraint to their violent paffions *. Prone 
to inebriation, but unprovided with materials or ingenuity to 
prepare any other fermented liquor than diza, with this alone 
their convivial excefles are committed. But though the Sultan 
hath juft publifhed an ordinance (March 1795) forbidding the 
ufe of that liquor under pain of death, the plurality, though 
lefs publicly than before, ftill indulge themfelves in it. A com- 
pany often fits from fun-rife to fun-fet drinking and converfing, 
till a fingle man fometimes carries off near two gallons of that 
liquor. The biza has however a diuretic and diaphoretic ten- 
dency, which precludes any danger from thefe exceffes. 


In this country dancing is practifed by the men as well as 
the women, and they often dance promifcuoufly. Each tribe 
feems to have its appropriate dance: that of Fir is called Secon- 
dari, that of Bukkara Bendala. Some are grave, others lafci- 
vious, but confifting rather of violent efforts than of graceful 


* The inhabitants of a village called Bernoo, having quarrelled with thofe of 
another hamlet, and fome having been killed on both fides, all the property of 
both villages was forfeited to the king, the inhabitants being abandoned to 
poverty. 
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motions. Such is their fondnefs for this amufement, that the 
flaves dance in fetters to the mufic of a little drum; and, what 
I have rarely feen in Africa or the Eaft, the time is marked by 
means of a long ftick held by two, while others beat the cadence 
with fhort batons. 


They ufe the games of Yab-u-duk and Dris-wa-talaité, de- 
{cribed by Niebuhr, which however appear not indigenous, but 
to have been borrowed of the Arabs. 


The vices of thieving, lying, and cheating in bargains, with 
all others nearly or remotely allied to them, as often happen 
among a people under the fame circumftances, are here almoft 
univerfal. No property, whether confiderable or trifling, is fafe 
out of the fight of the owner, nor indeed {carcely in it, unlefs 
he be ftronger than the thief. In buying and felling the parent 
clories in deceiving the fon, and the fon the parent ; and God 
and the Prophet are hourly invocated, to give colour to the moft 
palpable frauds and falfehoods. 


The privilege of polygamy, which, as is well known, be- 
longs to their religion, the people of Soudan pufh to the ex- 
treme. At this circumftance the Muflelmans of Egypt, with 
whom I have converfed on the fubjed, affe€t to be much fcan- 
dalized : for whereas, by their law they are allowed four free 
women, and as many flaves as they can conveniently maintain, 
the Farians take both free women and flaves without any limit- 
ation. ‘The Sultan has more than an hundred free women, and 
many of the Meleks have from twenty to thirty. Teraub, a 
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late king, contented himfelf with about five hundred females as 
a light travelling equipage in his wars in Kordofan, and left as 
many more in his palace. ‘This may feem ridiculous, but when 
it is recollected that they had corn to grind, water to fetch, food 
to drefs, and all menial offices to perform for feveral hundred 
individuals, and that thefe females (excepting thofe who are re- 
puted Serrari, concubines of the monarch) travel on foot, and 
even carry utenfils, 8c. on their heads, employment for this 
immenfe retinue may be imagined, without attributing to the 
Sultan more libidinous propenfities than belong to others of the 
fame rank and ftation. 


This people exceeds in indulgences with women, and pays 
little regard to reftraint or decency. The form of the houfes 
already defcribed fecures no great fecrecy to what is carried on 
within them, yet even the concealment which is thus offered, is 
not always fought. The fhade of a tree, or long grafs, is the 
fole temple required for the facrifices to the primeval deity. In 
the courfe of licentious indulgence father and daughter, fon and 
mother are fometimes mingled. The relations of brother and 
fifter are exchanged for clofer intercourfe ; and in the adjoining 
ftate, (Bergoo,) the example of the monarch countenances the 
infraction of a pofitive precept, as well of Iflamifm, as of the 
other rules of faith, which have taken their tin€ture from the 
Mofaic difpenfation. 


But however unbridled their appetites in other refpects may 
be, pederafty, fo common in Afia and the North of Africa, is in 
Soudan little known or practifed. The fituation, character, and 

treatment 
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treatment of women is not exa¢tly fimilar, either to that which 
marks the manners of Afia, and other parts of Africa, or to that 
which is eftablifhed in Europe. In contradiftin@ion to the wo- 
men of Egypt, in Soudan, when a ftranger enters the houfe, 
one of the more modeft indeed retires, but fhe is contented to 
retire to a {mall diftance, and pafles and repafles executing the 
bufinefs of the houfe in the prefence of the men. In Egypt, a 
veil is invariably the guardian of real or affected modefty. In 
Dar-Fur none attempt to conceal their faces but the wives of 
the great, whofe rank demands fome affeCtation of decency— 
who from fatiety of indulgence become coquets, or whofe vanity 
induces them to expect that concealment will enfnare the inex- 
perienced with the hope of youth which has ceafed to recom- 
mend them, 6r beauty by which they could never boaft to be 
adorned. The middle and inferior rank are always contented 
with the flight covering of a cotton cloth, wrapped round the 
waift, and occafionally another of the fame form, materials, and 
fize, and equally loofe, artlefsly thrown over the fhoulders. They 
never eat with the men, but fhew no hefitation at being prefent 
when the men eat and drink. The moft modeft of them will 
enter the houfe, not only of a man and a ftranger, but of the 
traders of Egypt, and make their bargains at leifure. On fuch 
occafions, any indelicate freedom on the part of the merchant is 
treated with peculiar indulgence. ‘The hufband is by no means 
remarkable for jealoufy, and provided he have reafon to fuppofe 
that his complaifance will be attended with any folid advantage, 
will readily yield his place to a ftranger. Nothing can fhock 
the feelings of an Egyptian more than to fee his wife in con- 
verfation with another man in public. For fimilar condué, 

individuals 
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individuals of that nation have been known to infli& the laft 
punifhment. A liberty of this kind has no fuch effect on a 
Farian, 


Defendit numerus, junéteque in umbone phalanges. 


The univerfality of the practice prevents its being efteemed 
either criminal or fhameful. 


Some of the moft laborious domeftic offices in this country 
are executed by women. They not only prepare the foil and 
fow the corn, but affift in gathering it. They alone too are 
engaged in the bufinefs of grinding and converting it into bread. 
They not only prepare the food, in which (contrary to the 
practice of the Arabs) it is efteemed difgraceful for a man to 
occupy himfelf, but fetch water, wath the apparel, and cleanfe 
the apartments. Even the clay buildings, which have been 
mentioned, are conftructed chiefly by women. It is not uncom- 
mon to fee a man on a journey, mounted idly on an afs, while 
his wife is pacing many a weary ftep on foot behind him, and 
moreover, perhaps, carrying a fupply of provifions or culinary 
utenfils. Yet it is not to be fuppofed that the man is defpotic 
in his houfe : the voice of the female has its full weight. No 
queftion of domeftic ceconomy is decided without her concur- 
rence, and, far from being wearied with the corporeal exertions 
_ of the day, by the time the fun declines, her memory of real or 
imaginary injuries affords matter for querulous upbraiding and 
aculeate farcafms. 


Who- 
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Whoever, impelled by vanity, (for no profit attends it,) re- 
ceives to his bed the daughter of a King or powerful Melek, 
(women of this rank are called Miram,) finds her fole modera- 
trix of his family, and himfelf reduced to a cipher. Of his real 
or reputed offspring he has no voice in the difpofal, govern- 
ment, or inftru€tion. The princefs, who has honoured him 
with the limited right over her perfon, becomes not the part- 
ner, but the fole proprietor, of all that he poffefled; and her moft 
extravagant caprices muft not be thwarted, leaft her difpleafure 
fhould be fucceeded by that of the monarch, 


The man cannot take another wife with the fame ceremonies 
or dowry ; and if any difpute arife concerning inheritance, the 
right is always decided in favour of the Miram. Finally, he is 
almoft a prifoner in the country, which he cannot leave, how- 
ever diftrefled, and however he may be inclined to retrieve his 
fortune by trade, without fpecial permiffion from the Sultan, 
and the immediate and unqualified forfeiture not only of the 
dowry he gave, but of all the valuables he received in confe- 
quence of the honourable alliance. 


Previoufly to the eftablifhment of Iflamifm* and kingship, the 
people of Fir feem to have formed wandering tribes, in which 
{tate many of the neighbouring nations to this day remain. In 
their perfons they differ from the negroes of the coaft of Gui- 
nea, Their hair is generally fhort and woolly, though fome are 


* About a century and a half ago. 


feen 


- 
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feen with it of the length of eight or ten inches, which they 
efteem a beauty. Their complexion is for the moft part per- 
fetly black. The Arabs, who are numerous within the em- 
pire, retain their diftinGtion of feature, colour, and language. 
They moft commonly intermarry with each other. The flaves, 
which are brought from the country they call Fertit, (land of 
idolaters,) perfectly refemble thofe of Guinea, and their lan- 
guage is peculiar to themfelves. 


In moft of the towns, except Cobbé, which is the chief 
refidence of foreign merchants, and even at court, the vernacu- 
lar idiom is in more frequent ufe than the Arabic; yet the lat- 
ter is pretty generally underftood. The judicial proceedings, 
which are held in the menarch’s prefence, are conduéted in 
both languages, all that is {poken in the one being immediately 
tranflated into the other by an interpreter (Yergimin). 


After thofe who fill the offices of government, the Fagui, or 
learned man, i. e. prieft, holds the higheft rank. Some few of 
thefe Faquis have been educated at Kahira, but the majority of 
them in fchools of the country. ‘hey are ignorant of every 
thing except the Koran. The nation, like moft of the North of 
Africa, except Egypt, is of the fe& of the Imam Malek, which 
however differs not materially from that of Shafei. 


AQ Revenues 
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Revenues of Dar-Fur. 


1. On all merchandize imported the king has a duty, which 
in many inftances amounts to near a tenth ; as for inftance, on 
every camel’s load of cotton goods brought from Egypt, and 
which commonly confifts of two hundred pieces, the duty paid 
to the king by the merchants of Egypt is twenty pieces: the 
Arabs who are under his government and the natives pay 
more; fome articles however do not pay fo much. 


2. In addition to this, when they are about to leave Dar-Fir 
on their return to Egypt, another tax is demanded on the flaves 
exported, under pretence of a voluntary douceur, to be exempt 
from having their flaves {fcrutinifed. This, on our caravan, 
which comprifed about five thoufand flaves, amounted to 3000 
mahbubs, between 6 and 7ool. to be paid to the Chabir’ on 
their arrival in Egypt. 


3. All forfeitures for mifdemeanors are due to the king; and 
this is a confiderable article; for in cafe of a difpute in which 
blood is fhed, as often happens, he makes a demand of juft 
what proportion he thinks right of the property of the village 
in which the offence was committed, of the whole, of an half, 


of a third, of every {pecies of poffeffion, and this moft rigor- 
oufly eftimated. 


4. In 
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4. In addition to this, every one who is concerned in a ju- 
dicial proceeding before him, muft bring a prefent according to 
his rank and property: this is another confiderable fource of 
revenue. 


5. Of all the merchandife, but efpecially flaves, which are 
brought from the roads, as they call it, that is, from all quarters 
except Egypt, the king is entitled to a tenth; and in cafe of 
a Selatéa, that is, an expedition to procure flaves by force, the 
tenth he is entitled to becomes a fifth, for the merchants are 
obliged to wait fix weeks or two months before they can fell 
any of their flaves, and then are obliged to pay in kind one 
tenth of the number originally taken, one half of which is by 
that time generally dead. . 


6. At the time of /eathering the kettle-drum, which happens 
every year on the 27th of the month Rabia-el-awil, all the pria- 
cipal people of every town and village, nay, as I have under- 
ftood, every houfekeeper, is obliged to appear at El Fafher, 
with a prefent in his hands, according to his rank and ability. 
This is another confiderable fource of revenue. The prefent 
of the Melek of the Jelabs on one of thefe occafions, I have 
known to be valued at goo mahbtbs, or about 2ool. fterling. 
At this folemn feftival, all the troops, not in actual fervice, 
are obliged to be prefent, and as it may be called, reviewed; 
that is, every man who has or can procure an horfe, mounts and 
- fhews him in the public meeting. 
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7. A number of prefents are daily and hourly received from 
all the great people of the country, as well as from the mer- 
chants who come on bufinefs, and thofe who folicit offices. The 
merchants generally prefent fome kind of manufacture for 
clothing, fuch as light woollen cloth, carpets, arms, &c. and. 
the people of the country, camels, flaves male and female, todéas,, 
oxen, fheep, &c. 


8. But one of the moft confiderable articles of revenue is the 
tribute of the Arabs who breed oxen, horfes, camels, fheep. 
Thofe who breed horfes fhould bring to the monarch all the males 
which are yearly produced by their mares; but this I am told they 
often contrive to avoid. The cuftomary tribute of the Arabs who 
breed oxen, or Bukhara, as they are called, is one tenth *. But 
when I was there, they having neglefted paying it for two 
years, the Sultan fent a body of troops, who feized all they could 
Jay hands on, to the number of twelve thoufand oxen. If the 
tribute were regularly paid, it might amount to four thoufand 
oxen per annum: but thefe Arabs live in tents, and copfe- 
quently change their habitations frequently, and when they feel 
themfelves united, are not much inclined to pay tribute. Thofe 
who breed camels fhould alfo pay a tenth of thein property 
yearly ; and I have underftood that they acquit themfelves of the 
obligation with more regularity than the former. Thefe alfo 
however are fometimes rebellious, and then nothing is received 
from them. Two tribes, Mahbria and Mahmid, were at war 


* A great tribute is alfo paid in butter. 
during 
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during my refidence in Fir, and a battle took place between 
them, in which many fell on both fides: the monarch, to punifh 
them for their contumacious behaviour, fent a Melek with a 
detachment of about fixty horfemen, who feized on one half of 
the camels of every Arab, and where they found five took 
three, as the fifth could not be divided. ‘The owners of fheep 
and goats pay a tenth. 


g. Every village is obliged to pay annually a certain fum in 
corn, Dokz, which is collected by the king’s flaves. The mo- 
narch has alfo lands of his own, which are cultivated by his 
flaves, and which ferve to fupply his houfhold; for, though a 
merchant, he does not fell corn. ‘The whole of the diftri& of 
Gebel Marra, to the Weft, is entirely appropriated to his ufe, and 
the wheat, wild honey, &c. which are abundantly produced 
there are all referved for his table. 


10. The king is chief merchant in the country, and not 
only difpatches with every caravan to Egypt a great quantity of 
his own merchandife, but alfo employs his flaves and depend- 
ents to trade with the goods of Egypt, on his own account, in 
the countries adjacent to Soudan. 
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Articles of Commerce. 


Gold rings are fometimes worn in the nofe by women of 
diftin@ion. Sea-fhells (Cowries) are among other female orna- 
ments, but not very current. The red legumen, called Shi/A, is 
much worn in the hair. 


Commodities brought by the Jelabs from Egypt are: 


. Amber beads. | 

. Tin, in {mall bars. 

. Coral beads. 

. Cornelian ditto. 

. Falfe Cornelian ditto. 

Beads of Venice. 

Agate. 

» Rings, filver and brafs, for the ancles and wrifts. 

. Carpets, {mall. | 

. Blue cotton cloths of Egyptian fabric. 

. White cotton ditto. 

. Indian muflins and cottons. 

. Blue and white cloths of Egypt called Me/ayés. 

. Sword blades, ftrait, (German,) from Kahira. 

. Small looking-glaffes. 

. Copper face-pieces, or defenfive armour for the 
horfes’ heads. 

. Fire arms. 
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. Kohhel for the eyes. 
. Rbéa, a kind of mofs from European Turkey, for 


food, and a {cent. 


. Shé, a f{pecies of abfynthium, for its odour, and as a re- 


medy: both the laft fell to advantage. 


. Coffee. 
« Mableb, Krumphille, Symbille, Sandal, Nutmegs. 
. Dufr, the fhell of a kind of fith in the Red Sea, ufed 


' for a perfume. 


. Silk unwrought. 
. Wire, brafs and iron. 
. Coarfe glafs beads, made at Jerufalem, called Her/b 


and Munjir. 


. Copper culinary utenfils, for which the demand is 


fmall. 


. Old copper for melting and re-working. 

. Small red caps of Barbary. 

. Thread linens of Egypt—{mall confumption. 

. Light French cloths, made into Benifhes. 

. Silks of Scio, made up. 

. Silk and cotton pieces of Aleppo, Damafcus, &c. 

. Shoes of red leather. 

. Black pepper. 

. Writing paper, (papier des trots lunes,) a confiderable 


article. 


. Soap of Syria. 
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Tranfported to Egypt : 


1. Slaves, male and female. 

2. Camels. 

3. Ivory. 

4. Horns of the rhinoceros. 

5. Teeth of the hippopotamus. 

6. Oftrich feathers. 

7. Whips of the hippopotamus’s hide. 
8. Gum. 

g. Pimento. 


10. Tamarinds, made into round cakes. 

11. Leather facks for water (ray) and dry articles (geraub). 

12. Peroquets in abundance, and fome monkeys and 
Guinea fowl. 

13. Copper, white, in {mall quantity. 
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Mifcellaneous obfervations on Dar-Fir, and fome of the adjacent 


countries. 


Tue preceding chapters concerning Dar-Fur, contain moftly 
facts of which I was an eye-witnefs, or received from un- 
doubted authority. But as every information, however minute, 
may either conduce to facilitate farther progrefs in this part of 
Africa, or may perhaps intereft the curious reader, as relating 
to regions little known, I fhall now proceed to fome matters, 
related to me on the {pot, but the accuracy of which I cannot 


_ pretend to vouch. 


The people of Fér are reprefented as ufing many fuperftitious 
ceremonies at the Jeathering of the kettle-drum, a ceremony 
before mentioned. Among others, it is faid, they put to death, 
in the form of a facrifice, a young boy and girl. Even to this 
day, many idols are worfhipped by the women of the Sultan’s 
Harem. The mountaineers offer a kind of facrifice to the 
deity of the mountains, when they are in want of rain. 


Several fuperftitious notions prevail among the flaves. One 
of them having died fuddenly, it was imagined that he had 
been poffeffed by the devil, and none of them would wath the 
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body. It was with difficulty that they could be prevailed on 
even to carry it to the place of interment. 


The people of Dageou, a country on the Weft, reprefented 
as not far from Bergoo, it is faid, conquered the country now 
called For, and retained it till they were exhaufted by mutual 
contentions: upon which the prefent race of kings fucceeded, . 
but from what origin I have not been able to difcover. Pro- 
bably, Moors driven from the North by the Arabs. The race 
of Dageou is faid to have come from the vicinity of Tunis. 
It is reported, that they had a cuftom of lighting a fire on the 
inauguration of their king, which was carefully kept burning 
till his death. At prefent there is a cuftom in Fir, of fpread- 
ing the carpets on which the feveral deceafed Sultans ufed to 
fit, before the new prince, and from the one he prefers, it is 
judged his character will be analogous to that of its eta: 
pofieffor. 


The Sultan Omar, one of the predeceffors of Teraub, car- 
ried on a long and deftru€tive war with the neighbouring 
country of Bergoo, in which he exhaufted his treafures and 
people, and at the fame time greatly weakened the adverfe 
country. 


The families between which the pretenfions to authority now 
lie, are thofe of Abd-el-Cafim, Teraub, and Chalifé, his bro- — 
ther. Each of them has a number of warm partizans among 
the foldiery, who would never be faithful to any of the other 
families. The competitors are fo numerous that much confu- 

fion 
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fion is expected to follow the death of the prefent Sultan; and 
it is inferred that the kingdom will be divided. 


I thall now proceed to ftate fome relations that were made to 
me concerning Kordofan and other adjacent countries. 


A.king, of the name of 4dli-calik, is the idol of the people 
of Kordofan, where he reigned about fourteen years ago, and 
is renowned for probity and juftice. The kings of Kordofin 
had been deputed by the Mecque of Sennaar, till after the death 
of the fon of 4b/-Calik, when it was ufurped by Far, in con- 
fequence of the weaknefs and diflenfions of the government at 
Sennaar. 


The people of Kordofan are reported to be not only 
indifferent to the amours of their daughters and _ fifters, 
but even attached to their feducers. ‘The father or brother 
will even draw the fword again{ft him who offends the Ref7£, 
or companion of his daughter or fifter. Very different is the 
mode of thinking in Sennaar, where immodefty is only per- 
mitted among the female flaves. The chief merchants have 
companies of thefe flaves, and derive great profit from their 
proftitution. 


Afnou, a country beyond Bornou to the Weftward, is faid to 
produce fuch abundance of filver, that the natives conftruct 
defenfive armour of that metal. The coats of mail are jointed, 
and reprefented as very beautiful. Of the fame material, it is 
reported, are made pieces to protect the head and breaft of 
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their horfes, the former having the chaffron, or horn, known in 
our days of chivalry. 


Among the Southern countries, whither the Jelabs of Bergoo 
and Fur fometimes journey to procure flaves, is Dar Kulla. 
The chief article they carry to Kulla is falt, twelve pounds of 
which are eftimated as the price of a male flave, /edasé, about 
twelve or fourteen years of age. A female brings three pounds 
more, whimfically computed by the natives, as, a pound for the 
girl’s eyes, another for her nofe, and a third for her ears. If 
copper be the medium, two rotals are efteemed equal to four 
of falt. Moddir, a large fort of Venetian glafs beads, and tin, 
are in great efteem. Of the latter they. make rings and other 
ornaments. 


The natives of Kulla are reprefented as partly negroes, partly 
of a red or copper colour. Their language is nafal, but very 
fimple and eafy. It is faid they worfhip idols. They are very 
cleanly, to which the abundance of water in their country 
contributes: and they are remarkable for honefty, and even 
pundtilious in their tranfactions with the Jelabs. 


They have ferry-boats on the river, which are impelled 
partly by poles, partly by a double oar, like our canoes. Slaves 
are obtained in Dar Kulla either by violence, Sc/atéa, or by the 
following method. In that country the fmalleft trefpafs on the 
property of another, is punifhed by enflaving the children or 
young relations of the trefpafler. If even a man’s foot{tep 
be obferved among the corn of another, the circumftance is 

attended 
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attended by calling witnefles, and application to a magiftrate, 
and the certain confequence of proof is the forfeiture of his 
fon, daughter, nephew, or niece, to the perfon trefpaffed on. 
Thefe accidents are continually happening, and produce a great 
‘number of flaves. A commiffion to purchafe any thing in a 
diftant market, not exactly fulfilled, is attended with a like 
forfeiture. But above all, if a perfon of note die, the family 
have no idea of death as a neceflary event, but fay that it is 
effected by witchcraft. To difcover the perpetrator, the poorer 
natives, far and near, are. obliged to undergo expurgation by 
drinking a liquor which is. called in Dar-Fdr Kifingi, or fome- 
thing that refembles it; and the perfon on whom the fuppofed 
figns of guilt appear, may either be put to death, or fold asa 
flave. 


The people of Kulla are ftrangers to venereal complaints, but 
are fubject to the fmall-pox. In that part of the country which 
is vifited by the Jelabs there isa king; the reft is occupied by 
{mall tribes, each of which is ruled by the chief who happens 
to have moft influence at the time. The Kumba, or Pimento 
tree, is found there in fuch plenty, that a rofa/ or pound of falt 
will purchafe four or five mzd, each mid about a peck. 


The trees are fo large, from the quantity of water and deep 
clay, that canoes are hollowed out of them fufficiently capa- 
cious to contain ten perfons. 


It was related to me by Jelabs who have vifited that country, 
that the inhabitants of Dar Bergoo make war by fudden incur- 
fions, 
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fions, traverfing and laying wafte a large fpace in a fhort time. 
They leave their women behind, and are thus better adapted to 
military operations than the Furians, who follow an oppofite 
practice, never marching without a hoft of attendant females. 
The people of Bergoo feldom make Selatéa. 


Some of the idolatrous nations,’ dependent on Bergoo, are 
reprefented as making war in a very formidable manner. The — 
combatants never retreat ;. and the women behind light a fire, 
in which they heat the heads of the fpears, and exchange them 
for fuch as are cooled in the combat. They alfo ufe poifoned 
weapons. 


There is a remote part of the pagan country, from which 
flaves are brought, which the Arabs diftinguifh by the term 
Guum Gnum, {a fobriquet,) whofe inhabitants eat the flefh of 
the prifoners they take in war. I have converfed with flaves 
who came thence, and they admit the fa. Thefe people 
are alfo in the habit of ftripping off the fkin of the hands and 
faces of their flaughtered foes, which afterwards undergo fome 
preparation, and are worn as a mark of triumph. Their arms, 
a {pear or javelin, are of iron, wrought by themfelves. After 
having heated them to rednefs, they ftick the point into the 
trunk of a particular tree, and there leave the weapon till the 
juice has dried on. In this manner it acquires, as is reported, 
a moft deadly poifon. 


A few 
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A few of the more comimon vocabula in the language of 
_ Dar-Runga. 


Water - - - - ta. 

As eide (a pudding) - - Gnung. 

Come and eat. = - - = Gagra. 

Quickly + - - - = Undelak nonnera? 
Bring the bowl Kiddeki, Kiddeki. 
A mat - - - - = Kubbenang. 
Cloths Se - lLemba. 

Shoes - - = = -= ‘Boro- 


Sun Pie ge - ~ - Aghing. 
Itis hot = - = - Agiiing betran, 
Moon - - ~ = ~ - Medding. 


A wooden mortar’ " - ~ = Bedding. 
Ale) NOMA.) ORL Ybod Senin ade: 
Horfe - - Boece cen ah 
Dog = <= ie - ~-= >= Ming. 
Houfe Se er es tones 


KAO) sep) o -Leoulle., 
Wood of any kind ~ - ~ - Unjiim. 


Fire - Ai coat fae deo cu NLL 
Woman nme i mye os Mimi, 7 
Man ah ean pie eet siz <4 Kam ere. 
[sitio wi-, 2 =) - |, ~ .Ammeé? 


Reprimandiig = Dim Geol F 
Grain set AS He meg ay ALC, 
Maize 
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Maize - = = é 
Millet Oe ant ee aronte 
Fowl iy a a s 
Winged ant alba gets ng 


Spear - - Pot 


Knife = apt iee “ 
Foot RYE « cnjh= in t= 
Kye a Wits ic = 
Ear iF r Pane ae 
Hand . ted) ic a ake 
Light blue gy fr 
Dung Be) ee 
Urine - ee 
Copper mitek «7 - 
Tin 7 Shs Alay es ULE 


Beads - = - = 


Loins (of the human body) a//o 
One ee oe era 
Two = Pl since No nan 
Three - Sees os 
Four Set ee 
Six Paes | leet ope 
Seven - Se ie ae 
Fight - So 8 mA 
Nine - - 2: 
Ten ay = i Ed a 
Rain aug Berm eile ee ee 


God, alfo - - pa es 


Dimbiti. 
Gurwendi. 
Kidion: 2 
Agnema. 
Sabbik. 
Dangala. 
Itar. - 
Khaffo. 
Neffo. 
Tuflo, 
Endréng. 
Aburr. 
Niffich. 
Simméri. 
Fueddah. 
Arri. 

Arrt. 
Kadenda. 
Embiurr. 
Attik. 
Mendih. 
Subotikeda. 
ea teas 
Sebatéis. 
Atih. | 
Boe cee 
Kinga 
Kinga. 

By 
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By God, az adjuration - - Kinga go! 
Honey - = - - Tuggi. 
Fifth - - - - Kognong. 
Meat = - - - Miffich. 
Gruel - - = - Ba-birré. 
Stone - = = - Dif. 


A ftar = = - - Beité. 
The ftars collectively - - Beité-jik. 
Slave of either fex = - Guiah. 


Male flave - = - - Guiah méré. 
Female flave = - - Guiah Mmi. 
Mountain = ~= = - Ddéta. 
Wind - «= - - Wwi. 
Cinders = - - - Firgi. 
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MEDICAL REMARKS. 


Pforophthalmia—Plague—Small-pox—Guinea worm—Scrophula 
— Syphilis —Bile—T enia —Hernia—Hydrocele —Hemorrhoides 
and Fiftula—Apoplexy—Umbilical ruptures—<Accouchemens— 
LHydrophobia—P hlebotomy— Remedies —Remarks—Circumceifion 


—Excifion, 


HF ROM the following detached remarks, the refult chiefly of 
perfonal obfervation, if the phyfiologift can derive any amufe- 
ment, or the traveller the fmalleft mitigation of his perfonal 
fufferings, the purpofe of committing them to paper is an- 
{wered. 


If any medical profeflor fhould chance to advert to them, the 
writer is too confcious of the fuperficiality of his own know- 
lege not to perceive, that little fatisfadion will be derived. But 
perfuaded, that the art of healing, even at this day, abounds 
little lefs in experiments than in the age of one of its brighteft 
ornaments, who makes the confeffion, he is induced to believe, 
{carcely any fa& relative to it, or any experiment, faithfully nar- 
rated, can be wholly deftitute of its ufe. 

Pforoph- 
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Pforophthalmia. 


It is remarked that in Egypt, but particularly in Kahira, the 
blind, and thofe who have defective vifion, bear a large pro- 
portion to the number of the inhabitants. The fact obferved, 
which cannot be difputed, has been explained in various ways. 
It has by fome been confidered as proceeding from the habitual 
ufe of rice. By others, as the effect of the fubtle- duft which 
floats in the air. Even the water of the Nile has been fuppofed 
to co-operate at leaft, if not to be the fole agent, in producing 
this remarkable difeafe. 


To explore the origin of this or any other malady, all its ap- 
pearances muft firft be accurately noted. The ophthalmia of 
Egypt leads us through a diverfity of fymptoms, from flight in- 
flammation and defluxion, to the total and irrecoverable blind- 
nefs occafioned by opacity of the Cornea. ‘To enumerate them 
all correctly, and compare them in a variety of cafes, muft be 
the tafk of an oculift long refident on the fpot, and accuftomed 
to numerous patients. A tranfient obferver, however diligent 
in his inquiries, may more eafily prove the falfehood of the 
affigned caufes, than trace the real one. 


The Nile water, it may be fuppofed, when taken into the fto- 
mach, can have no effet on the eyes, but by firft altering the 
ftate of the fluids, into which it, as well as other aliments, is 
gradually converted. Whether from mineral or vegetable im- 
pregnations, it could never operate folely on the eyes, without 

| Sh8.22 affecting 
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affecting any other part of the animal economy. The effec 
of opium is feen on the blood and mufcular fibres ; of mer- 
cury on the glands and lymphatics; of cantharides on the 
nerves: and too great a portion of thefe, taken into the body, 
may have a pernicious effect on the eyes, but always through 
the medium of other parts. The whole materia medica, per- 
haps, furnifhes no drug or mineral that is known, when taken 
into the {tomach, to have a local and partial effect on the eyes. 
Such an effect is even irreconcileable with the general and 
conftantly obferved operation of all remedies applied to the 
human body. 


Befides, if the injury were folely or even in part to arife from 
the ufe of the Nile water, all thofe who drink it muft be equally 
affected, allowing for the different degree of firmnefs in the fta- 
mina of each. But certain orders of men are rarely attacked 
by this difeafe, and they too who are continually ufing the river 
water both internally and externally. 


Rice is one of the moft nutritive and falubrious of the farina- 
ceous aliments, and certainly does not operate to render the 
humours acrid, and thereby to inflame the eyes. It is ufed as 
a main article of food by the natives of a large portion of Afia, 
and forms no inconfiderable part of the confumption in other 
countries, without being obferved to produce any fuch effect as 
is here attributed to it; and may therefore fairly be denied to 
have any fuch power. 


Something 
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Something more plaufible indeed offers itfelf as to the inju- 
rious operation of an external caufe. Nothing can be more 
fubtle than the duft into which the vegetable foil of Egypt re- 
folves itfelf when it becomes dry. This, during a certain portion 
of the year, is in a manner fufpended in the air, from a caufe 
which exifts in few other countries, I mean the want of rain. 
It alfo contains a large portion of nitre, which is copioufly pro- 
duced in Egypt. This circumftance, however, is common to 
many other places. This light duft, doubtlefs of a very irritat- 
ing quality, not only floats in the ftreets, but pervades the apart- 
ments of every dwelling, infinuating itfelf into the moft artfully 
conftructed inclofures: by it therefore the eyes may and muft 
be in fome degree affected. But Nature has not ordained that a 
part fo much expofed fhould be deftitute of its appropriate pro- 
tection. The fecretions of the lachrymal glands are, in general, 
abundantly fufficient to countera& the injury fuftained by the 
action of corrofive or irritating fubftances on the external fabric 
of the eye, being always produced exactly in proportion to the 
circumftances that demand them, as daily experience confirms : 
yet it cannot be denied, that the continually repeated operation 
of an offending caufe, when no remedy is applied, may be 
more than commenfurate with the efforts of Nature to reftore 
herfelf. 


Such is precifely the condition of the Kahirines. The ac- 
commodating the quality of diet to the fymptoms of derange- 
ment in the economy is a precaution unknown to them: and 
of their remedies, many are fo prepared, or fo adminiftered, as 
to augment rather than to annihilate difeafe. No idea offers 

itfelf 
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itfelf to them, but of topical applications to remove a local com- 
plaint. If any thing be applied in thefe fufioni (dyfophthalmia) 
it is generally £ébbel (calx of tin mixed with fheep’s fat) or 
titti, a {till more powerful aftringent, applied in coarfe powder, 
and naturally tending to increafe rather than to allay the irri- 
tation. 


When thus incommoded, the Egyptians of the lower clafs 
efteem water pernicious, and therefore rarely wath their eyes; 
but as the collected duft begins to caufe an uneafy fenfation, 
apply their fingers or a coarfe cotton cloth to remove it. The 
higher orders, who are neat in their perfons, and regular in their 
ablutions, are rarely obferved to be greatly harafled by this com- 
plaint. And the progrefs of the diforder, when in its nafcent 
ftate, has feveral times been ftopped, under my obfervation, by 
the ufe of rofe-water, folution of facchar. faturn. &c. as in other 
places. 


But as no fingle one of thefe caufes, nor even all of them 
together, appear fufficient to account for all the phenomena, 
another, more powerful, is to be fought; and none fuggefts 
itfelf more opportunely than that alleged by Savary, who ima- 
gines that the defect of vifion is principally brought about by 
the habit of being expofed to the noturnal air during the fum- 
mer, at which feafon a heavy dew falls, and a great tranfition 
happens from the heats of the day. In fact, if the face of thofe 
who fleep expofed be not completely covered, an itching and 
unpleafant fenfation is always felt in the eyes at rifing. 


It 
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It is ordinarily experienced in the city, where, from being 
confined in the day, people feel moft difpofed to feek for cool- 
nefs and refrefhment on their terraces at night. 


The Mamluks, and higher order of Arabs, that is, Moham- 
medan merchants, and the fuperior rank of Copts and Franks,- 
are leaft affeCted, as being cleanly, not expofing themfelves to the 
night air without neceflity, and being well covered. The Arabs 
of the defert are as free from blindnefs as any people. They 
never fleep with the face expofed, and have moreover the ad- 
vantage of being devoid of the duft and other fuppofed caufes 
of pforophthalmia in the city. The diforder appears no where: 
fo much as in Kahira, becaufe no where are all the caufes fo 
much combined: yet it is feen in Alexandria, Damiatt, and in 
Upper Egypt, which fhews that the caufe is not confined to 
Kahira. Among the poorer clafs of all countries prevails a kind 
of infouctance. ‘That of Kahira is particularly expofed to the 
changes of temperature and the noéturnal dew, and is. ill 
clothed. Hence the diforder is moftly found among the popu- 
lace. A difpofition to inflammation often appears in the eyes of 
children, but yields to proper remedies. Hence it may be ima- 
gined, that with attention the Egyptians would not fuffer more 
than other nations. 


Some travellers have thought that the ophthalmic difeafe in 
Kahira was occafioned by the fetid exhalations of the Chalige, 
and the drains; and have even obferved, that thofe who are 
moft feverely affected in winter, recover as foon as the water has 
filled the Chalige and the pools, This is alfo a common idea 

with 
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with the natives. ‘ The ftink blinds me,” is a frequent ex- 
preffion on coming into a place of fetid odour; and it may be 
remarked, that the ordinary maxims of indigene are rarely to 
be entirely difregarded. Whatever miafms however may iffue 
from the canal, they cannot be equally difperfed over the city, 
as blindnefs is; and the Franks, Greeks, and other ftrangers 
who refide neareft this depot of impurity, would be moft 
affeted if that were the caufe. It may yet be one caufe. 
Another I take to be the fubtile duft above mentioned ; but the 
moft powerful, indifcreet expofure to the nodturnal air and 
dews. The collective influence of thefe is ftrengthened by 
the cloudlefs fplendour of a vertical fun, reflected from the 
fterile expanfe of fand, which offers no fombrous obje€t on 
which the eye may repofe itfelf. 


Thefe confiderations, it may be acknowleged, do not carry 
conviction; but too many local difeafes are yet unexplained, 
to leave any wonder if the caufe of this fhould yet remain 
problematical. 


Plague. 


All the improvements in the art of healing which modern 
Europe can boaft as its own, are the refult of more frequent 
experiment, and more patient and minute inveftigation, than 
exifted in the antient. 


To conjeCture ingenioufly is a matter of {mall effort, and in 
treating of what is properly the object of experiment, it is not 
only 
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only of no value, but often of dangerous refult. But it is 
fuited to the indolence of the human mind, and flattering to 
perfonal vanity, which delights to perform much by a fingle 
energy. Hence, an hypothefis fupported by fome infulated 
fact, perhaps only by fpecious error, is often advanced with 
warmth, and the moft important confiderations militating 
againft it, are forgotten, or warped to ferve the purpofe of 
the inventor. ‘Thus the increafe of the Nile was once confi- 
dently attributed to the Etefian winds; and the malady which 
has fo often almoft depopulated Kahira, is ftill by {ome imagined 
to proceed from the putrid depofition of its waters. 


We have at length difpofed ourfelves to the habit of tracing 
the caufe of difeafe, by combining a number of minute, and 
often varying, fymptoms. A prattice which, if correct in its 
detail, can never but be accurate in its dedu@ions. Relative 
to the Plague, however, whofe very name diftraéts the timid, 
and appals even the courageous, our reafonings and our deduc- 
tions are quite of a different defcription. Refpedting its caufe, 
all is conje€ture. No experienced or well-informed praétitioner 
has watched the bed of the fick; none has accurately examined 
the different appearances which the difeafe affumes in different 
perfons, nor even in its different ftages, in the fame perfon. 
Scarcely any, it is believed, has been tranquil enough to hear 
patiently from the mouth of the fufferer an account of his fenfa- 
tions, which, recounted by a third perfon, never fail to vary. 


Where this malady appears, the phyfician and the prieft, 
the pride of fcience and the fecurity of faith, confident and 
TT boaftful 
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boaftful when the patient alone is threatened, are both equally 
alert in their efforts to efcape. The ignorant and unreflecting 
Muflim, indeed, awe-ftruck, and refigned to the unalterable de= 
cree of Fate, hangs over the couch of his expiring relative. But 
the report, guided by prejudice, is likely to miflead, and the ob- 
fervation can be of little value when the fole fentiment is ftupor. 


Thus the Plague remains almoft deftitute of a local habitation, 
though it have a name in nofology. 


Who can at this day determine, whether the peftilence men- 
tioned by Thucydides be the fame as that of Modern Egypt 
and Turkey? Or whether the epidemical difeafes, which have 
for feveral centuries, at intervals ravaged different parts of the 
Turkifh empire, have been all fpecifically the fame? ‘The 
Europeans frequenting the Levant, have written profound 
treatifes on the plague, fimply from having feen a quantity of 
dead bodies carried paft the doors of their houfes, which the 
double optics of fear have occafionally magnified from 509 to 
10,000. 


The fadts that appear chiefly to be afcertained relative to the 
plague, are, 1ft, That the infection is not received but by 
actual contact. In this particular, it would feem lefs formi- 
dable than feveral other diforders. 2. That it is communicated 
by certain fubftances, by others not, as by a woollen cloth, 
or rope of hemp, but not by a piece of ivory, wood, or arope 
made of the date tree; nor by any thing that has been'com- 
pletely immerfed in water. It would appear from the report of 

the 
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the Kahirines, that no animal but man is affeéted with this 
diforder; though, it is faid, a cat pafling from an infected 
thonfe, has carried the contagion. 3. That perfons have often 
remained together in the fame houfe, and entirely under the 
fame circumftances, of whom one has been attacked, and died ; 
and the others never felt the fmalleft inconvenience. 4. That 
a perfon may be affected any number of times. 5. That it is 
more fatal to the young than the old. 6. That no climate 
appears to be exempt from it; yet, 7. that the extremes of 
theat- and cold both appear to be adverfe to it. In Conftan- 
tinople it is often, but far from being always terminated by the ~ 
cold of winter, and in Kahira by the heat of fummer; both 
circumftances being, as may be conjectured, the effect of indif- 
pofition for abforption in the fkin, unlefs it be fuppofed that in 
‘the latter cafe, it may be attributed to the change the air under- 
oc from the increafe of the Nile. 


The firft fe ktbiiia a are faid to be thirft; 2. cephalalgia; 3. a 
ftiff and uneafy fenfation, with rednefs iG tumour about the 
eyes; 4. watering of the eyes; 5. white puftules on the tongue. 
‘The more advanced fymptoms of buboes, foetor of the breath, 
&c. &c. are well known; and I have nothing authentic to add 
to.them. Not uncommonly, all thefe have fucceflively fhewn 
themfelves, yet the patient has recovered; in which cafe, where 
fuppuration has had place, the fkin always remains difcoloured, 
commonly of a purple hue.—Many who have been bleeded in 
an early ftage of the diforder, have recovered without any fatal 
fymptoms ; but whether from that or any other caufe, does not 
appear certain. ‘The fame operation is reported to have been 

Tea? commonly 
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commonly fatal in a late ftage. It is faid that embrocating the 
buboes continually with oil has fometimes wrought a cure; but 
this remedy is fo difficult and dangerous for the operator, that 
it would appear experiments muft yet be very defective. The 
natives of Kahira are too fupine to feek for any remedy, and 
too bigoted to avoid the danger. 


The plague which happened in Egypt fo early as the year 
1348, when Conftantinople was yet fubje&t to the Greek em- 
peror, and Egypt in poffeffion of Mohammedans, may be fup- 
pofed to have originated in the latter. But not to mention that 
there were many other places from which it might be brought, 
this fingle inftance, not given in detail, is infufficient to over- 
throw the teftimony of the modern inhabitants, who with one 
confent afirm, whether Mohammedans or Chriftians, that the 
plague is not endemial in Egypt, but that all the inftances of 
it which they are able to trace are proved to have been derived 
from abroad. 


The learned Dr. Mead has brought the plague from Ethiopia, 
where famine and the fmall-pox indeed carry off numbers; but 
where the plague was never known to exift. It is not remem- 
bered to have penetrated far into the Upper Egypt, except in 
fome few inftances, when it was known to have been carried 
thither by the boats from Kahira. No more is required to 
account for its introdudtion into Egypt at this day, than the 
admiffion, that it is never completely extiné at Conftantinople, 
which, it feems, has fcarcely been denied. 


The 
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The imagination of one of our poets has drawn the pefti- 
lence from the filth of Kahira, and the mud of the Nile. But, 
not to mention that there is lefs difpofition to fermentation and 
putrefaGtion in the atmofphere of Egypt, than in almoft any 
other that I have heard defcribed, Kahira is very far from 
being impure. No offenfive fubftance remains in the ftreets 
twenty-four hours; and even what is left to annoy paflengers 
in London and Paris for months,\is there carried away and 
preferved for burning. 


The mud of the Nile becomes dry in a very fhort fpace of 
time after the water has left it, except in the canal (Chalige) 
which is indeed not very odoriferous; but fo far from emitting 
peftilential exhalations, that the Franks who efpecially dwell 
clofe to it, are never infected with the plague, and are in 
‘general among the moft healthy of the inhabitants of that 
metropolis. 


Small-pox. 


The fmall-pox is a difeafe much dreaded by the people of 
Soudan, whether Moors or Negroes, and little lefs by the Be- 
douins of Egypt. ‘The Chriftians of Kahira are many of them 
in the habit of inoculating. A few of the Mohammedans ufe 
the fame practice. It is however almoft impoffible to perfuade 
them to adopt our mode of treatment. 


Inde» 
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Independently of the general ill confequence of improper 
management of the patient, the chief reafon of the extraor- 
dinary fatality of this complaint among ‘the ‘negroes, appears 
to be the thicknefs of the fkin, which refifting the effort of 
nature to protrude the morbid matter to the furface, ‘tends to 
throw it back into the circulation. A propriétor.of flaves; who 
was rather anxious for the confervation of his property, than 
{crupulous in his attachment to religious prejudice, defired me 
to inoculate five of them. A ftrong dofe of fenna’ was, ad- 
miniftered as preparative, and they were afterwards reftrained 
as to diet.. Three of them had not in the whole forty puftules, 
and foon recovered. The other two fuffered much ;\and.the 
eruption, though not confluent, proved fatal to one of them. 
Whether the had caught it before, been improperly treated, or 
whether it was the effe€t of habit of body, was: not clear. 
Thefe were of the true negro caft, called, Fertit, They. were 
all under twelve years of age. 7 | 


Guinea Worm. 


The Mohammedans of Fir, and the Arabs, ‘call ‘the ‘idola- 
ters in their neighbourhood Fertit, (cuss A-y3 improbus fuit). 
The difeafe called the Guinea Worm is known among them by 
the fame name. It is extremely common, and very trouble- 
fome to the flaves, and fometimes to free perfons. - It is by 
fome efteemed contagious, which however is rather furmifed 
than certified. It confifts of a whitifh tumour, at firft hard and 
painful. Often fhews itfelf about the knee, in the flefhy part 

of 
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of the thigh, and in the foot, juft below the inftep. As it is 
matured, a {mall white worm appears, which is to be wound 
off by degrees, and in coming out is followed by the difcharge 
of purulent matter. If broken in the extra¢tion, it is fome- 
times very inconvenient, and often lafts four or even fix 
months. ‘There is no certain cure for this difeafe, which moft 
frequently fhews itfelf in the beginning of winter, after the 
rains; but generally difappears at the commencement of the 
hot feafon. It feems to originate in the water, which is replete 
with animalcules, and which no care is ufed to purify. 


_ They find by the termination of the tumour the extremity 
of the worm, which they call ww/lad-el-Fertit, and in that 
{pot, punéture the fkin with a red-hot iron, which they con- 
ceive forces it out; but which always appeared to me a painful 
operation, without any kind of effet. There is obferved in 
fome individuals a greater difpofition to this difeafe than in 
others, but it is not confined to age, fex, or colour. 


Scrophula. 


The feurvy is very uncommon in Egypt and Syria. In the 
former I faw no inftance of it. In Dar-Fir I have obferved it 
in the gums, but never any general diflemination of {crophulous 
humour appearing in the blood. As the tranfpiration is fel- 
dom interrupted, and generally copious, it muft doubtlefs:carry 
off much of the acrid humours, and prevent their accretion. 
Salt provifions, which generate the fcurvy in the North of 

Europe, 
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Europe, are almoft unknown; and much of the diet of the 
people confifts of vegetables. All thefe circumftances have their 
influence, but none of them perhaps fo much as the Nile-water, 
which is a perfe& folvent ; and by the change of its component 
parts during the increafe, has a particular tendency to throws off 
impurities from the blood. 


Syphilis. 


The difeafe which attacks the principle of generation, and 
deftroys, in its fource, one among the few folaces with which 
human life is fparingly diverfified, which the heroifm and the 
philanthropy, or the ambition and the avarice, of Europeans 
have propagated wherever the malign deftiny of other nations 
has ordained that their dominion fhould be eftablifhed, does not 
appear in Egypt with all the terrors he mark its courfe in 
other countries. 


The temperature, the air, the mode of living, perhaps 
fimply the firft, which maintains continued tran{fpiration, ren- 
der it much milder in its effe¢ts than with us, or even in the 
iflands of the Archipelago. | 


The inftitutes of the Prophet, indeed, have tended to dimi- 
nifh promifcuous concubinage, yet there is no fuch deficiency 
as to impede the propagation of the difeafe, if it were as viru- 
lent as in other places. 


Uleers 
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Ulcers of long duration, nofelefs faces,“and all the difguft- 
ing confequences of this malady are indeed occafionally vifible. 
But they are in very {mall number, and notorioufly the refult 
of extreme negligence, and of repeated infeCtion, where no 
means have been employed to exterminate it. 


It may truly be efteemed fortunate that this difeafe prevails 
with no violence in Egypt, for its only certain remedy, mer- 
cury, is there found much lefs efficacious than in the more 
temperate latitudes. Adminiftered even in fmaller dofes than 
in Europe, it is faid ptyalifm is either produced very early, or 
it paffes off with the feces, without any vilible effec. 


‘A Frank practitioner of Kahira, accuftomed to the climate, 
ordered two drams of Mercury in thirty pills, with Gum 
Arabic and Syrup of Cichory, to be taken one a day. In this 
cafe, he declared, that the pills having been adminiftered 
during the. firft feven days, and then, with the intermiffion of 
three days, two having been given each day for five days more, 
had produced no vifible effect on the difeafe, but pafled off by 
ftool. In other cafes he had known much fmaller dofes, in 
the fpace of two days, had caufed inflammation of the falivary 
glands, and he was obliged to abandon the ufe of it, and have 
recourfe to other means of cure. 


The natives, who are unacquainted with the ufe of mercury, 
and indeed of minerals in general as employed internally, are 
yet provided, as they fay, with efficacious remedies for the 
venereal difeafe. They ufe flax oil, frefh, as it is expreffed, 

uv from 
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from the feed. A Greek, who was in the fervice of Murad 
Bey as a mariner, (.¢aleongi,) and who was known to me in 
Kahira, had been infected, and on applying to a Frank phyfi- 
cian, was told that it would be neceflary immediately to ufe 
mercurials. The man was not inclined to confinement or to 
regimen, and went to a Copt at Jizé, who profeffed to relieve 
the fick. This man ordered him to take two coffee-cups of 
flax oil every morning fafting, and direted no regimen, but 
that of keeping himfelf warm. ‘The Greck obferved none, for 
he continued freely the ufe of agua vite, and even facrificed to 
Venus, (for perfons who have been once infected and fully 
cured, are, it is faid, in no fear of reinfe€tion,) and was often in 
the heat of the fun. He had continued this method for two 
months, when a general eruption took place over his body, 
but chiefly about the head and glands of the throat. In this 
condition I faw him. His Efculapius ordered him to cover the 
puftules of his face with a kind of red earth, found in fome 
parts of Egypt. They gradually became dry, and came off 
without leaving any mark. At the end of the third month 
from the time he had applied to the Copt, and one month after 
the appearance of the eruption, the man was in perfe& health, 
and the {kin had completely recovered its tone and polifh. — 


In the cure of the fimple gonorrhea, a decoétion of mallows 
is commonly ufed, and they feem to place their chief confi- 
dence in diuretics. Inever heard of an injection, but from 
thofe who were acquainted with European practice. Certain 
herbs and roots macerated, are applied locally in cafe of inflam- 


maticn and tenfion (chordee). 
Shankers 
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Shankers, &c. externally, are repeatedly wafhed with foap and 
water, and then kept covered with the red earth above men- 
tioned. I never faw the effet, but the cure is faid to be 
rapid. 


In Dar-Fir I have not obferved the venereal difeafe more 
formidable than in Egypt. I faw a few individuals who were 
mutilated in the organs of generation by its effects. 


The old women, who are phyficians in ordinary, ufe a decoc- 
tion of certain roots, of which I never came at the knowlege, 
infufed in Jouza, which appear to operate fuccefsfully. Gleets 
are frequent ; and continued indulgence produces early debility 
and impotence. 


The great advantages of the eaves, or warm baths, is evident 
in very many inftances in Kahira. But it is difficult to admit 
Savary’s affertion (vol. i. p. 108) in its full extent, viz. that they 
operate as a radical cure of the venereal difeafe. They doubt- 
lefs affuage many of its graver fymptoms. 


In no country are pulmonary difeafes more rare than in 
Egypt, which could not happen if the baths had any tendency 
to caufe them. 


Leprofy. 


The leprofy is more frequent in Syria than in Egypt. it 
exifts however in the Jatter country, with all its concomitants 
| UU 2 of 
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of {welled and diftorted joints, a livid, fpotted, parched, and 
cracked fkin, &c. 


I have feen it under all its forms of Borras, Fiddim, &c. In 
Kahira there is no provifion for the unhappy fufferers, who are 
allowed to beg about the ftreets, but forbidden by their religion 
from the contact of others, and excluded from fociety by an 
inefficient police. I have heard of a cure of the leprofy in its 
worft ftage, by the ufe of corrofive fublimate in {mall dofes. 
The natives feem not to know any fpecific. 


In Dar-Fir, the Borras, which is not uncommon, gives to 
the blacks the appearance of being fyebald, changing to white 
both the fkin and hair. A cafe of, what I was convinced was 
Fiddim, beginning in the hands, was cured under my obferv- 
ation by a flave, a native of the kingdom called Baghermi, 
but the means he had ufed he could not be prevailed on to 
difclofe. 


Bile. 


Complaints proceeding from too copious fecretion of bile are 
extremely common both in Egypt and Dar-Fir. Murdr, the 
bile, or gall, is the generic name for all difeafes of this kind, at 
leaft in their nafcent ftate; for they are not folicitous in the 
choice of names, till diftin& appearances teach them to feek a 
more chara¢teriftic appellation. There feems to be no efficacious 
remedy for thefe maladies, and therefore they take their courfe ; 


and 
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and all the inconveniences confequent upon them are common, 
and increafed by general inattention to diet: 


The tubhal, or tebhal, deriving its name from the fpleen, 
morbus /pleneticus, is very frequent. One of its outward fymp- 
toms is a tumor hard to the touch, but fubjec to increafe and 
diminution, in the neighbourhood of the fpleen, and general 
inflation in the fupra-umbilical region. 


In Egypt Chriftians and the lefs {crupulous Mohammedans ufe 
aqua vite to remove the prefent fenfation. It operates as an 
anodyne, which is all they feek. In Dar-Fir the leaves of 
fenna pulverifed, and, by admixture with honey, formed into 
balls, (the common cathartic,) is the only medicine adminif- 
tered with any falutary effe&. I found James’s powder of great 
fervice to thofe with whom. it operated as an emetic. The 
diftention of the fpleen prevents the ftomach from recelving a 
proper quantity of food, yet the inclination for food is undi- 
minifhed. 


_ The liver being rendered incapable of its funétions, by re- 
peated extravafations of bile, the blood, which at all times cir- 
culates flowly from the fpleen through that gland, now much 
retarded, occafions fchirrofities of the fpleen, and at length per- 
feétly ftagnant in and diftending it, it becomes corrupted by the 
feeces contained in the colon near it, and begins to putrify. In 
this ftate the difeafe frequently terminates in death. But thefe 
{chirrofities fometimes remain for years, without producing any 
very dangerous fymptoms. 


The 
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The paflage of the bile into the inteftines being intercepted, 
having pafled from the gall ‘bladder to the liver, it at length re~ 
turns to the blood, which occafions ¢he jaundice, another difeafe 
not uncommon among the Furians, termed by them Safe afir, and, 
among the blacks, a vifible in the eyes. 


To alleerctn the effects of any unufieal increafe of the eyltic 
bile, the natrOn of the country is very efficacious, 


Tenia. 


From the nature of their diet, which confifts in a great de- 
gree of vegetables and fruits, with a large portion of fugar, 
honey, &c. the inhabitants of Egypt, of all denominations, aré 
particularly fubje& to the Tenia or tape-worm (Did Ar.) Thave 
feen pieces of vaft length preferved by the European phyficians, 
who yet appear to have found no fpecific for it. The natives 
miftake the fymptoms of this difeafe, afcarides, &c. for diftiné&t 
maladies, and treat them accordingly. ‘The commonalty, Jews, 
and devout Chriftians, who unremittingly ufe infalubrious food 
during their /g/s, are moft affe&ted with it, though none are 
exempt. In thofe who are thus incommoded, a tumor com- 
monly appears about the navel, and difcoloration of the {kin 


next the eyes. 


Bruce feems to be of opinion, that the great prevalence of 
qorms, with which the Abyffins are much afflicted, proceeds 
| from 
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from the common ufe of raw meat. Not to mention that it is 
not yet proved that the habitual ufe of raw meat generates 
worms in the human inteftines, that complaint cannot well be 
more common than among the people of Egypt, who never ufe 
meat but when fully prepared by fire. 


Hernia, 


Ruptures are common in Egypt, chiefly among the lower or- 
ders, particularly the boatmen, few of whom are feen without a 
greater or lefs degree of this dangerous accident, and to many 
of whom it is fatal. Their life is almoft amphibious, and it 
may in fome meafure be the effec of the pendent fituation of 
the parts; but it feems chiefly to arife from the exertions they 
are obliged to make in lading and unlading their boats, and 
propelling them, as frequently happens, -by applying their fhoul- 
ders. In the people of this city, who carry heavy loads on their 
backs, and raife great weights, it is alfo common. Clumfy and 
ineffectual truffes are made in Kahira, which rather diftrefs and 
embarrafs than relieve or fecure the patient. The fcrotum is 
fometimes cauterized, and with-effeet, if the inteftines be not in- 
carcerated. In Dar-Fir this difeafe is uncommon} yet it is 
fometimes {een there. LAN 


LTydrocele. 


The hydrocele is remarkably frequent in Syria, and, above all, 
in the town.of Beirdt. It is alfo frequent in Egypt, but moft 
: among: 
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among the Chriftians of both countries. Some attribute it to 
the Nile water; others to the air; others to the ufe, or rather 
abufe of agua vite ; others to food of a particular kind: none 
of which feems to be the,real caufe. ‘The natives of both countries 
have a method of inciding fecurely, which difcharges the water, 
and of courfe produces temporary relief: but the malady is ra- 
pidly regenerated. The only radical cure is the atual cautery, 
which, though unfkilfully, is yet. fuccefsfully applied to fuch 
patients as are bold enough to encounter the danger. 


Hamorrboides and Fiftula in ano. 


The aenuritinides Woden) are very common both in Bee 
and Dar-Fir. In’ thé latter, they cure them by the cautery. 
The Fiftula in ano is alfo feen there, and is cured by a topical 
application, but without incifion. 


Apoplexy. — 


I have known two inftances in Dar-Fir of what appeared to 
me to be apoplexy. .The one was of a male flave, about fixteen 
years of age, the other of a man about forty; both of them of 
plethoric habit. ‘The boy dropped down fenfelefs, after having 
been ftanding near a large fire in cool weather. Pulfation 
ceafed, and a great hemorrhage took place from the noftrils. 
After one hour dnd? a ‘half he expired: Bleeding was recom- 
mended to the proprietor, but the by-ftanders would not confent, 

faying 
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faying it was Sheitén, the devil had pofleffed him. The man 
was dead before I faw him; much extravafated blood appeared 
about him. He had been at work in the fun. The coup-de-/olei/, 
properly fo called, does not often occur. When much expofed 
in walking or at work, they prote&t their head from the ill effe& 
of the rays defcending perpendicularly, by winding their fhirt 
round it, and leaving the trunk uncovered. 


Umbilical ruptures. 


Among the flaves, and even free perfons in Dar-Fir, promi- 
nencies of the navel, and umbilical ruptures, of greater or lefs 
magnitude, are very common. Though the chord be remarked 
to be larger in the negroes than with us, this circumftance muft 
probably be occafioned by ignorance, carelefnefs, or fome mif- 
management at the birth. It does not appear to be attended 
with pofitive inconvenience. The chord, when divided, is here 
cauterized as in Egypt. | 


Accouchemens. 


The accouchemens of the Arabian females are remarkably 
eafy. There are ftories of the Bedouin women fitting down 
near a water and delivering themfelves. Certain it is, that both 
the Mohammedan and Coptic females in the cities and towns are 
equally averfe from the attendance of a man on thefe occafions; 

B4 and 
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and however unfkilful the accoucheufes may be imagined, few 
accidents have place. 


The women of Fur, in like manner, are aflifted by their own 
fex, and are feldom long confined: yet nature feems to render 
child-bearing more difficult to them than to the Egyptians, and 
their care after delivery is not always fuch as to prevent both the 
mother and the child from fuffering. I have known feveral in- 
ftances where cold caught after the accident has proved of ferious 
confequences to the mother. 


LTydrophobia. ' 


The rabies canina, or hydrophobia, is either very unufual or 
entirely unknown both in Egypt and Fir. I never heard of 
an.inftance of it in either country, which appears not entirely 
unworthy of remark, not only as multitudes of dogs are found 
in each, which in many inftances can have no accefs to water, 
to the want of which was once vulgarly attributed that dreadful 
malady, but as one fact more in the feries which muft finally 
conduét us to its caufe. 


Idea of Orientals refpetting remedies. 


~ Among the inhabitants of Egypt and Africa the claffification 
of remedies is remarkably fimple. They have only two grand 
divifions, <s,.0 refrigerants, and 4.s heating medicines. They 

efteem 
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efteem all the former beneficial, and the latter generally perni- 
cious: fo that if the moft fkilful phyfician were to prefcribe for 
his patient what the latter fuppofed to poflefs an heating qua~- 
lity, it would be impoffible to perfuade him to ufe it. 


Phlebotomy. 


Scarification, or fuperficial incifion of the fkin, is commonly 
recurred to for various difeafes, and at all ages, from two years 
till fixty. The head, breaft, loins, legs, are all fubjeted to this 
fimple and-.apparently little efficacious treatment. Sometimes, 
however, violent and obftinate pains in the head, proceeding 
from extraordinary exertion, and other caufes, are removed by 
fuperficially inciding the fkin, near the coronal future, which 
occafions a fufficient difcharge of blood. 


The other mode of bleeding is by horns, prepared for that 
purpofe, which operate on the fame principle as our cupping 
glaffes. ‘Thefe are applied in a very fimple manner, and with- 
out occafioning any pain, remove fuch quantity of blood, as the 
operator judges neceflary. Adhefion is produced by applying 
the mouth to the fmaller aperture of the horn, which, when this 
is accomplithed, is ftopped. The incifion is commonly made 
with a razor. 


x xX .2 Bruifes. 
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Bruifes. 


The bitumen found in the mummy pits is diffolved with but- 
ter by the Egyptians, and not only applied externally, but taken 
inwardly, in large dofes, for bruifes and wounds; it is faid to 
have a furprifing effec. 


Petroleum. 


Petroleum, which is brought from the weftern fhore of the 
Arabian gulf, near to Suez, is taken inwardly as well as out- 
wardly applied, and is much efteemed. | 


Bezoar. 


The Orientals have ftill great confidence in the dezoar, or 
benzoar. For a {mall one they are, not unfrequently, contented 
to pay a fum equal'to feven guineas. Even the European phy- 
ficians adminifter it in fome cafes pulverifed, as an alterative, and, 
as they fay, with fuccefs. 


Sal ammoniac. 


Perhaps none of the drugs of Egypt is more extentively ufe- 
ful than fal ammoniac. That medicine feems, as it were, a {pe- 
cific, 
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cific, carefully provided, for the prevailing difeafes of the country. 
Adting mildly, both as a carminative and diuretic, nothing is more 
effe€tual to remove the cephalalgia and laffitude often experienced 
during. the great heat, which precedes the Nile’s augmentation, 
than a few drops of this fpirit taken in water. Pulmonary com- 
plaints, occafioned by bad air, the fuffocating heat of the foutherly 
winds at certain feafons, and the ill effect of fudden tranfition 
from the burning heat of the fun to the chilling noéturnal dew, 
are often relieved by it. It might even be fuggefted, that as re- 
gular and continued tranfpiration feems very adverfe to peftilen- 
tial infection, a proper ufe of fp. fal, ammon. might not be 
wholly contemptible as an antidote to its infeCtion. 


Apbrodifiacs. 


“No part of the materia medica is fo much in requifition as 
thofe which’ ftimulate to animal pleafure. © The lacerta feincus, 
in powder, and a thoufand other articles of the fame kind, are 
in continual demand. For this chiefly fields are fown with 
hafbifb, the bang of the Eaft Indies. It is ufed in a variety of 
forms, but in none, it is fuppofed, more eficacioufly than what 
is in Arabic called Maijin, a kind of ele€tuary, in which both 
men and women indulge to excefs. The impotence of age, and 
the languor of fatiety or difeafe, ponder in vain the oracles of 
the defcendant of [mail, for the invigorating influence of the 
benign deity of Canopus. 


CharaGeriftics 
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Charatteriftics of the negroes. 


A great and ftriking difference as to the firmnefs and denfity 
of the fkin, between the negro and the white, whether it may 
or may not be called /pecijic, as far as relates to the animal, is 
the caufe of feveral peculiarities, as well when they are in health 
as under the power of difeafe. In all cutaneous maladies, or 
fuch as ultimately relieve themfelves by fuppuration, the fuf- 
ferings of the blacks are exceflive. Blows of the whip, which 
in a white fubje&t would become encyfted tumors, difcharge, dry 
up, heal, and difappear in a few weeks, ‘often remain ina negro 
more than a year. 


The bright red colour of the mufcular fibres, an apparently 
ftronger power of contraction, and the whitenefs, folidity, and 
weight of the bones, conftitute, other peculiarities. “The eyes 
have generally very diftin& vifion. There are few inftances of 
myopes, and blindnefs is very uncommon. The teeth are white 
and firm; they rarely complain of odontalgia, and retain their 
teeth to old age. Both the Furians and: neighbouring negroes 
are attentive to preferve them clean, which is done by rubbing 
them with the {mall fibrous branches of the tree called Shaw. 


Natrén. 


Natron is much ufed as a veterinary medicine. 
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As often as the camels, horfes, affes, fheep, &c. drink, a large 
piece of it is put into the trough of water. The natives conceive 
that it renders them more eager of their food, and thus tends 
to fatten them. Some camels refufe it, but in general they 
acquire a preference for that water which is moft {trongly im- 
pregnated. When they refufe it, the natrén is pulverized, 
formed into balls, with the flour of maize, and forced down their 
throats before they drink. 3 


For the human race natr6n is ufed to remove the head-achs, 
intermittent and remittent fevers, &c. which prevail during the 
rainy feafon. ‘Two or three ounces of crude natron are dif- 
folved in water, and taken fafting. It operates as a draftic 
purge, and with fome as an emetic. With robuft and plethoric 
habits, there feems to be no inconvenience from the ufe of it, 
but I experienced from it an unfavourable rather than beneficial 
effee, > 5-, 


rY 


Tamarinds. 


The tamarind, Thummara Hindi* one of the moft ufeful as 
well as valuable of the produtions of the country, fupplies the 
want of many others. In defect of lemons and other acids, this 
fruit, mixed with water, conftitutes an agreeable and refrefhing 
drink, When dried by beating in a mortar, it is formed into 
cakes, each of 2 or 300 drams in weight. The decodtion of it 


* Thummara Hindi means fimply Fruit of India, not date, as infinuated by the 
learned author of the Bofanical Obfervations, in Afatic Refearches, vol. iv. p. 250. 
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is a mild cathartic, and alfo operates as a diaphoretic ; and the 
natives attribute to it {uperior virtue as an antidote againtt: cer= 


tain poifons. 


Laéation. 


Savary remarks, that in Egypt each mother affords nourifh- 
ment to her own infant, even in compliance with a command 
of the Prophet, and that this prevents many difeafes. No doubt 
can exift that the milk of the mother, long fecreted and re- 
ferved for the child, is the proper nourifhment at the birth, and 
by ‘its acrid quality tends to facilitate the evacuation of the 
feces, accumulated during the period of geftation, much better 
than any thing that can be fubftituted in its room. But when 
this effect is once produced, in many cafes the milk of any other 
woman may be better than that of the mother ; nay, that of the 
mother may be infalubrious @ principio ; and it is as yet far from 
being proved, that the milk of the mother is in all cafes the beft 
poffible milk for the child. 


If the mother abftain not from the male embrace, and bes 
come gravid, the milk becomes, as is well known, poifon to the 
offspring.—The Arabic language has even a fingle word to 
exprefs, qua laétans confuefcit viro, which they conceive ex- 


tremely injurious. 


Opium, 
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Opium (Ar. Aphiiim). 


The ufe of opium, as is well known, is carried to excefs in 
Conftantinople. Some perfons have fo long accuftomed them- 
felves to that powerful drug, that a dofe of two drams, or more, 
will have no effect in exhilarating them, or producing that 
agreeable ftupor which they feek. In fuch cafes, they will 
{wallow, in a convenient vehicle, feveral grains, to the amount, 
it is faid, of ten, of corrofive fublimate of mercury, as a 


ftimulus. 


This effect of opium, as an antidote to one of the ftrongeft 
mineral poifons, appears incredible, and would fcarcely have 
been related, but on authority the leaft queftionable. A reflec- 
tion has in confequence forced itfelf on me, which I offer as a 
query. Mithridates, king of Pontus, is faid to have fo fortified 
himfelf with antidotes, that when misfortune obliged him to 
have recourfe to poifon to terminate his exiftence, though re- 
peatedly adminiftered to him, under different forms, it had no 
effet. Pontus, at that time no lefs than at prefent, furnifhed 
the beft opium. Could Mithridates have ufed any antidote fo 
powerful? And was not this effect of that drug more likely to 
be known in its native country than any where elfe? It may 
poflibly be replied, that mineral poifons were not then in ufe, 
and that to the fmall number of vegetable ones then known, 
many other antidotes, capable of producing the fame effeé, 
might have been found. It is not however enquired, whether 

Say fingle 
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fingle antidotes might not have been found to obviate the in- 
fluence of diftin& poifons, but what could produce fo complete 


a change in the human body, as that no poifon fhould have any 
effect on it? 


Circumcifion. 


The practice of circumcifion may be traced to fuch remote 
antiquity, that its origin baffles all refearch: yet apparently its 
hiftory has not received all the illuftration of which it is capa- 
ble from a diligent collection of facts. It has been afcribed to 
the ftruGture of the organs, in certain countries, which it is faid 
impede coition, or facilitate the appearance of morbid fymp- 
toms. But what may have been perfelly true of individuals, it 
may perhaps not be permitted to aflume with regard to a 
whole nation, much lefs with relation to the inhabitants of an 
extenfive region. 


Among the Firians circumcifion appears to be no other than 
a religious ceremony, performed in compliance with an exprefs 
command of the author of their faith ; and it is very doubtful 
whether it was ever practifed among them before their conver- 
fion to Mohammedifm. It is now often neglected till the male 
have attained the age of eighteen or more years, and this omif- 
fion feems to be confidered by them as a matter of indifference ; 
nor are there perfons who habitually and regularly exercife that 
art, as in Egypt and other Mohammedan. countries. 


Excifion. 
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Excifion. 


The excifion of females is a peculiarity with which the 
Northern nations are lefs familiar: yet it would appear, that 
this ufage is more evidently founded on phyfical caufes, and is 
more clearly a matter of convenience, than the circumcifion of 
males, as it feems not to have been ordained by the precept of 
any infpired legiflator. A practice fo widely diffufed, it may be 
faid, was hardly invented but to remedy fome inconvenience 
commenfurate in its extent. But, if fo, how happens it that one 
race of idolatrous negroes, near Far, has a habit of extracting 
two or more of the front teeth of children before puberty ? 
That it is cuftomary with another race, in the fame quarter, to 
file the teeth to a point *? that other nations cut open a fe- 
cond mouth? and innumerable other fingularities which prevail 
among favages, and are as little to be reduced to any principle 
of convenience or utility. 


This excifion is termed in Arabic Chafadh (43s, and the 
perfon who performs it xaslz. It confifts in cutting off the 
clitoris a little before the period of puberty, or at about the age 


of eight or nine years f. 
Strabo 


* This is obfervable in many of the flaves. They feem to efteem it a beauty. 
In filing the teeth, they alfo force the gums from them, to make them appear 
longer: the teeth in this cafe fuffer difcoloration, but do not appear to undergo 
a confequent decay. 

+ Qui Africze aut Afize plagis peragratis, primi hunc exfecandi morem Occi- 


dentalibus narravere auctores, ab ore incolarum re accepta, et novitate ejus per- 
Yate culfi, 
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Strabo is apparently the firft who mentions this cuftom, which 
is neverthelefs undoubtedly very antient. Lib. xvii. 


our TO Those THEPITEUVEY, Kor TH SyAece exjenverv, SC. 


By the terms very well marking the diftinG@ion between this 
operation and the circumcilion of males. 


The Mohammedans of Egypt conceive it to have no con- 
nection with their religious creed. Similar are faid to be the 
fentiments of the Chriftians of Habbefh. In Dar-Fir many 
women, particularly among the Arabs, never undergo excifion: 
yet it has not been my fate to fee or hear of any of thofe 
“AeiTopideg wsyaaas Which are fuppoled to have brought it into 
vogue. 


Thirteen or fourteen young females underwent yas= in an 
houfe where I was. It was performed by a woman, and fome 
of them complained much of the pain, both at and after it. 
They were prevented from locomotion, but permitted to eat 
meat. The parts were wafhed every twelve hours with warm 
water, which profufe fuppuration rendered neceflary. At the 
end of eight days the greater part were in a condition to walk, 
and liberated from their confinement. Three or four of them 
remained under reftraint till the thirteenth day. 


culfi, de modo excifionis toto czelo errare folent, nymphas exfecari perhibentes : 
prorfus inepté quidem, fed fepta pudicitia vitam agentibus, nunquam illis nudam 
velé longinquo vidiffe, multo minus muliebria attre€taviffe, uti manifeftum, con- 


It 


tigerat. 
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It often happens that another operation accompanies that of 
excifion, which is not, like the latter, practifed in Egypt, viz. 
producing an artificial impediment to the vagina, with a view 
to prevent coition. This happens moft frequently in the cafe 
of flaves, whofe value would be diminifhed by impregnation, 
or even by the neceflary refult of coition, though unaccompa- 
nied by conception. But it is alfo adopted towards girls who 
are free; the impulfe being too ftrong to be counteracted by 
any lefs firm impediment. This operation, like the former, is 
performed at all ages from eight to fixteen, but commonly from 
eleven to twelve; nor are they who undergo it always virgins. 
In fome the parts are more eafily formed to cohere than in 
others. ‘There are cafes in which the barrier becomes fo 
firm, that the embrace cannot be received but by the previous 
application of a fharp inftrument*. 


Among fome tribes of blacks, there exifts a praCtice of pierc- 
ing the {kin in certain forms by way of ornament.—Each of 
the pundtures leaves an indelible fear, as diftinative as colour, 
which is not ufed. This pratice, which is of the fame de- 
{cription as that of fome of the South-fea iflands, is ufed on the 
face, breaft, loins, &c. 


The blacks who are caftrated for the ufe of Kahira or Con- 
ftantinople, undergo that operation in the Upper Egypt, before 


* Quoties autem confibulatio fortior meattis etiam urinarii aditum claudere 
minetur, pluma vel offea quadam tubula adhibita, illam in ore urethrz inferunt, 
ibidemque tenent, ufque dum canalis majoris aditui amplius invigilare non fit 
opus. 

their 
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their arrival at the former; fome families, there refident, having 


the hereditary exercife of this antient practice. 


The numbers which undergo it are not very confiderable, 
and it is fatal only to a very {mall proportion of them. 


Thofe flaves which are emafculated for the exclufive ufe of 
the Farian monarch fuffer within his palace. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


FINAL DEPARTURE FROM KAHIRA, AND JOURNEY TO 
JERUSALEM. 


Voyage down the Nile to Damiatt—Vegetation—Papyrus—Com- 
merce—Cruelty of the Mamliik government—Voyage to Yaffé 

—Defeription of Yaffe—Rama— Ferufalem— Menaicants— 
Tombs of the kings —Bethlehem—Agriculture—Naplofa—Sama- 
ria—Mount Tabor. 


H AVING engaged a camjia, or {mall boat, to fail down the 
Nile from Kahira to Damiatt, I departed on Friday the 2d of 
December 1796. No occurrences worthy of particular com- 
memoration happened during this little voyage, but we pafled 
feveral towns of confiderable note, among which may be men- 
tioned Manftra, remarkable for the defeat of St. Louis; a cir- 
cumftance preferved in the name which denotes, The place of 
victory. Its condition is flourifhing, owing to its being a ftation 
on the road between Kahira and Damiatt; and it was then 
governed by a Cafhef deputed by Ibrahim Bey. The mofques 
amount to feven, which is the only circumftance I can offer 
relative to its population, my ftay there having been only for a 
few hours. 


Sifté 
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Sifté and Miet Ghrammer are on the fame route, about half 
way between Kahira and Manfura, and fituated on oppofite 
banks of the Nile. Both are towns of the fecond order, and 
abounding with people, chiefly Mohammedans, very few 
Copts refiding there. ‘The river is here narrow but deep, not 
exceeding three hundred yards in breadth; and it may not 
be improper to remark in general concerning that celebrated 
ftream, that its greateft breadth, when free from inundation, 
may be eftimated at feven hundred yards, or fomething more 
than one third of a mile. Where narroweft, the diftance 
between the banks may be one hundred yards. ‘The depth 
from three to twenty-four feet. : 


That channel of the Nile which extends from Kahira to 
Damiatt is in general free from windings, and is interfperfed 
with a few fmall iflands. 


There are feveral populous towns in the Delta, of which 
Mehallé-el-Kebir is the chief. In point of population it is 
faid to be equal to Damiatt. The next in confideration are 
probably Semmenid and Mentf. 


To form a general idea of the Delta, the reader may con- 
ceive a vaft plain, interfected in all direGions, by minute 
channels, (the canal of Mendf being almoft the only important 
ftream,) by which and by pumps the interftices are watered, 
and brought to the utmoft fertility. As to real inundation on 
the rife of the Nile, that muft be regarded as confined to a {mall 


fpace bordering on the fea. 
On 
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On the sth of the fame month I arrived at Damiatt. This 
noted port prefents an agreeable afpec on the firft approach 
from the South, the town being built fomewhat in the form 
of a crefcent on a gentle bend of the river, and being fur- 
rounded with cultivated lands, which extend to the large lake 
called Manzalé. The diftance from the fea is about fix miles, 
and there is a bar acrofs the Nile, fo that veflels are obliged to 
have part of their cargo fent after them in {mall boats, and put 
on board after they have paft the bar. 


Damiatt is bleffed with a foil almoft unrivalled, and ex- 
uberant in orange and lemon trees, and other rich vegetation 
of the Eaft, which would prefent an appearance very ftriking 
to a traveller accuftomed to an Englifh winter. Nor were my 
emotions unpleafant at here beholding, for the firft time, the 
celebrated Papyrus, pufhing its green fpikes through the mud 
of the adjacent ditches *. 


This plant formerly abounded fo much in the vicinity of 
Damiatt, that it was profaned, fo to fpeak, in the fabrication 
of fleeping mats, which were tranfported to different parts of 
Lower Egypt. But of late years, by the facred ignorance 
and fupine neglect of the Mamliks, who regard themfelves as 
merely tenants for life, and delapidate at will this noble domain, 
the channel of the Nile, which ought to flow to Damiatt, pur- 


* In the neighbourhood of Damiatt the Papyrus is termed e/-Berd#. An- 
other name is alfo given it, evidently derived from the term in ufe among us, 
El-Babir. 


“7, fuing 
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fuing the ftraiter courfe offered to it by the canal of Mentf, 
deferted its bed, and left accefs to the fea-water.. Hence>the 
plants of papyrus, as well as the other vegetables, were:de- 
prived of the prolific influence of the Nile, and expited:in the 
noxious effluvia of a marine marfh. I was told by an European 
there, who had refided between thirty and forty years, that 
the papyrus ufed to attain the height of eight, nine, of more 
feet. The ftem was about an inch or more in diameter;.and 
of fuch fubftance as to ferve my informer and his fon for. walk- 
ing-fticks. 


The gardens of Damiatt contain fome mulberry ‘trees and 
plantains. The Tethymalus, wart-weed, is found there in great 
quantity. Scammony is not uncommon. The Eaft fide of the 
river, from Damiatt to the North extremity of the coaft, confifts 
of fand hills, and moft part of the way is lined with reeds.» 


Among the crops of Lower Egypt in particular muft not be 
forgotten the Lucerne, Birsim, which grows with furprifing 
luxuriance. 7 


Damiatt is vivified by a confiderable trade, being the depét 
between Egypt and Syria, and the mart of all the produétions 
of the Delta; exporting particularly rice and flax to Syria, and 
importing cotton in return, which is manufactured there and in 
other parts of Egypt. Its European commerce is. very incon- 
fiderable: fome Venetian and Ragufan veffels bring fmall car- 
goes of cochineal, and other commodities. Formerly there 


were 
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were feveral French merchants, but their ufual mifcondué& with 
regard to the fex occafioned their expulfion. 


+» Of an antient round building, called the Tower of St. Louis, 
which was ftanding in Niebuhr’s time, and which till of late 
exifted at Damiatt, nothing now remains but a piece of brick 
wall, which was on the outfide of the fofs, and of which the 
mortar is no lefs hard than the brick. ‘The remainder of the 
materials‘ were applied by Mohammed Bey Abu-dhahab to the 
ftru€ture, which his fear of the Ruffians induced him to ereét 
at a great expenfe, at the extremity of the fhore. It was not 
fufficient to build this fort on the firm ground, neareft the 
mouth of the river; he chofe to lay the foundation in the fand 
and mud, ‘at the extreme point of land on the eaftern fide; 
and though’ now from the ftrength of the foundation a part 
remains, much has fallen, and the reft i is pacer’ by, and 
under water. 


“There are two. mounts of ruins near the Eaftern extremity 
of the town, on the moft Northern of which is a piece of brick 
wall remarkably ftrong, which is reported to have been. part 
- of.an-ancient caftle. From. this elevation is feen the field of 
battle between the Chriftians .and Saracens, in which St. Louis 
was, according ‘to the Arabs, taken prifoner. It is called the 
field of blood, as the confli& is reprefented as having been fo 
obftinate, that the earth and water were ftained with blood for 
a confiderable time after. 


7 Aug dea 3 There 
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There is nothing farther worthy of remark in this town, 
except two mofques. One of them is a rich foundation of the 
fame nature as the Yama-el-Azhber, which it is faid maintains 
five or fix hundred poor fhechs, many of whom are blind or 
paralytic. The other is an old and famous mofque, which has 
been raifed, asis faid, on the ruins of a Chriftian church, part 
of which is reported to exift under the building. Even the 
mofque itfelf is now deferted, and in a great meafure fallen to 
ruin; the door which leads to the paflage below is bricked 
up, fo that I could make no obfervations on that part. The 
mofque is fpacious, and contains a great number of marble 
columns. I obferved, however, only one of porphyry, and 
one of red granite. The reft are of common blue and white, 
and yellow and white marble; one of the latter is reported to 
have the virtue of curing the jaundice; and for this purpofe 
the poor people affected with this diforder fcrape it and drink 
the powder, which is in fuch repute that a confiderable cavity 
may be obferved in the column. Another fine porphyry column 
I was told was lately carried away by a Mokaddem of the Bey, 
employed in colle€ting his rents here, for the purpofe of form- 
ing a tomb for himfelf. The population of Damiatt may be 
partly conceived from the number of its mofques, which are 
fuppofed to be fourteen. There is alfo a Greek convent, in 
which ftrangers are lodged, there being no caravanferai in the 
place. 


The lake Manzalé is of very confiderable extent, being fome- 
what more than thirty miles in length, and is navigated by a 
number 
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number of {mall veflels employed in fifhing, and in carrying 
the people to and from the iflands. The fith called Biri, a 
kind of mullet, particularly abounds; it is falted and dried at 
Damiatt, whence it is conveyed through the Lower Egypt 
and Syria, and even to Cyprus. It affords an infipid and infa- 
lubrious meal; yet is much ufed by the common people, efpe- 
cially by the Chriftians in their frequent fafts. The defert 
iflands interfperfed in the lake are haunted by numbers of 
aquatic birds, which migrate thither in autumn and winter: 
they are enfnared in nets, and furnifh a livelihood to many of 
the lower clafs of the people, who fell them in the markets. 
The water of this lake is brackifh, but not very falt. Where 
the moft eafterly branch of the Nile fell into it, ftill remain 
fome ruins of the antient city of Tanis, which I had not an 
opportunity of vifiting. 


A circumftance had recently occurred, tending to paint the 
character of the people under the Mamlik government. A 
Cafhef, but not of the higheft order, under Murad Bey, who 
had been difgraced a fhort time before, retired to Damiatt to 
avoid his mafter’s anger. He had not long refided there, when, 
having heard more favourable tidings, he made an inquiry for 
fome perfon, capable of exchanging for him a fum in Turkifh 
money, for the like in that of Europe current in the country. 
Accordingly three Jews were found who promifed to fupply 
him according to his defire. They went round the city, and 
borrowed much in addition to what they already pofleffled, and 
at length carried to the Cafhef to the amount of between five 

and 
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and fix thoufand patackes. He was no fooner furnifhed with 
the money, than he directed the Jews to be murdered, and his 
boats being ready, caufed their bodies to be packed in bafkets, 
and put into a fmall boat of his train. He then fet off for 
Kahira. On arriving at a village a little way up the river, the 
bafkets were difembarked, and he ordered them to be fafely 
lodged till further dire&tions fhould be given. It was fome 
time before the villagers took notice of the packages, or dared 
to open them in the abfence of the owner. But at length hav- 
ing obferved a quantity of blood near one of them, and enter- 
taining fufpicions, they opened the three, and news were imme- 
diately carried to Damiatt that the three Jews had been found 
in this condition. Thofe under whofe cognizance fuch acci- 
dents are, made a memorial of the whole affair to Murad Bey. 
He replied only by loud laughter, faying, “ Are they not 
three dogs? There is an end of them.” 


It muft not be omitted that at Damiatt there is a confiderable 
manufactory of cotton and linen clothes, for the ufe of the baths 
and other domeftic purpofes. | 


On the roth of January 1797, I embarked on board a little 
merchant veffel, trading to the coaft of Syria, and commanded 
by an Arab. Owing to the ftormy weather, and the unfkilful- 
nefs of the mariners, no {mall danger was incurred in the voyage, 
and we were conftrained to throw overboard a part of the 
cargo, which confifted in rice and raw hides. Another veffel, 
which failed in company, was loft that fame night. 


After 
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After a navigation of five days, I arrived at Yaffé. The firft 
land we had difcovered was the mountain of Ghaza. 


‘Yaffé prefents an’ obje@ rather extraordinary in the Levant, 
a good wharf. ‘The fituation of the town is fo unequal, that 
the ftreets are paved in fteps. The air, formerly deemed in- 
falubrious, has, by the draining of fome adjacent marfhes, been 
rendered perfectly healthy ; but, on the other hand, the ex- 
tenfive groves of orange and lemon trees, which adorned the 
vicinity, have been deftroyed in the fieges undertaken by Ali 
Bey and his fucceflor Mohammed Abu-dhahab, the latter of 
which was particularly deftruétive; the Mamlaks having ufed 
thefe trees for firing. The gnvernment is now mild, and the 
population, gradually increafing, may be eftimated at fix or 
feven thoufand fouls. It is walled, and has two principal gates 
and a {maller one; the latter and one of the former yet remain; 
the other is fhut up. Yaffe is commanded by an eminence on 
the North, within mufket-fhot, where Ali Bey pitched his 
camp. ‘Though there be a {mall river in the proximity, water 
is {carce, being carried by the women: one of the governors 
engaged to remedy the inconvenience, but was ftrangled by 
order of Jezzar, Pafha of Damafcus, before he could accom- 
plith his purpofe. 


Ships cannot come up to the wharf, and there is no port, 
nor even fecure place of anchorage. ‘The commerce is incon- 
fiderable, being folely with Egypt, and with a few pilgrims. 
who pafs to and from Jerufalem. Yaffé is governed by an 


officer appointed by the Porte. 
There 
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There are three {mall convents of Chriftians, Armenian, - 
Greek, and Roman-catholic, and a few Jews. When the 
French, about 1790, were banifhed by Jezzar Pafha from his 
government, feveral retired to Jaffé, where‘their conful died 
the winter before I arrived. 


It fhall be only farther remarked, that the houfes in Jaffé are 
neatly built with ftone, and that confiderable quantities of coral 
are found in the adjacent fea. 


Having hired two mules for myfelf and a Cypriote fervant, 
I proceeded to Rama, diftant about three hours. I had pre- 
vioufly taken care to get permiffion from the agent of the con- 
vent at Yafié to travel to Jerufalem, a precaution here neceflary 
to prevent any difturbance from the Arabs. 


At Rama there is a fpacious and ftrongly built convent of 
the Francifcan order, a commodious edifice, and kept in excel- 
lent repair. The town is pleafantly fituated, and in a good 
foil. In its vicinity I obferved fome antient groves of olive 


trees. Between Yaffé and Rama feven villages appear in 
fight. 


Having left Rama early in the morning of the enfuing day, 
we entered the gate of Jerufalem about fun-fet. The ground 
between Rama and Jerufalem is rugged, mountainous, and 
barren. My fervant having loitered behind, was feized by fome 
Arabs, thrown from his mule, and pillaged. 


I muft 
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I muft confefs the firft afpe& of Jerufalem did not gratify 
my expectation. On afcending a hill diftant about three miles, 
this celebrated city arofe to view, feated on an eminence, but 
furrounded by others of greater height; and its walls, which 
remain tolerably perfect, form the chief object in the approach. 
They are conftructed of a reddifh ftone. As the day was ex- 
tremely cold, and fnow began to fall, the profpec&t was not fo 
interefting as it might have proved at a more favourable 
feafon. 


It is unneceflary to dwell on the defcription of a city trivial 
in innumerable books of travels, but a few mifcellaneous re- 
marks fhall be made as they happen to arife. 


Mendicants perfe&tly {warm in the place, allured by the hope 
of alms from the piety of the pilgrims. The religious of 
Terra Santa retain great power, and there is one manufacture 
that flourifhes in the utmoft vigour, namely that of reliques, 
crucifixes inlaid with mother of pearl, chaplets, and the like. 
Yet the church of the holy fepulchre is fo much negleéted, 
that the fnow fell into the middle; the beams, faid to be cedar, 
are falling, and the whole roof is in a ruinous ftate. 


The Armenian convent is elegant, and fo extenfive as to 
prefent accommodation for no lefs than a thoufand pilgrims. 


During twelve or thirteen days a very deep {now lay upon 
the ground. The catholic convent has a large fubterraneous 
ciftern, into which the {now, melting from the roof and other 


34 parts, 
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parts, is conveyed, and fupplies the monks with water for 
a great portion of the year. 


The beft view of Jerufalem is from the Mount of Olives, on 
the Eaft of the city. In front is the chief mofque, which con- 
tains, according to the tradition of the Mohammedans, the body 
of Solomon. From the fame mount may be difcovered, in 
a clear day, the Dead fea, nearly South-eaft, refleQing a whitith 
gleam. The intervening region appears very rocky. 


The tombs of the kings, fo denominated, are worthy of re- 
mark, being of Grecian fculpture on a hard rock. There are 
feveral ornaments on the farcophagi of foliage and flowers, and 
each apartment is fecured with a maflive panneled door of ftone. 
Great ravages have been made here in fearch of treafure. Thefe 
tombs have probably been conftructed in the time of Herod and 
his fucceflors kings of Judea. 


A very confiderable part of the inhabitants is Chriftian, be- 
tween whom and the Muflims there exifts all that infernal 
hatred which two divinely revealed religions can alone infpire. 


At about the diftance of two hours, or fix miles, ftands Beth- 
Iehem, in a country happy in foil, air, and water. The latter is 
conveyed in a low aquedué or ftone channel, which formerly 
paffed to Jerufalem. The fons /figuatus is an exuberant {pring: 
it is received fucceflively by three large cifterns, one of which 
is well preferved. In coming from the cifterns, and at a {mall 
diftance is feen what is termed the delicie Solomonis, a beautiful 

rivulet 
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rivulet which fows murmuring down the valley, and waters in 
its courfe fome gardens. of excellent foil. The brinks of this 
brook are adorned with a variety of herbage. Olives, vines, 
and fig trees flourifh abundantly in the neighbourhood. The 
olive trees are daily decreafing in number, as they are facrificed to 
the perfonal enmities of the inhabitants, who meanly feek re- 
venge by fawing down in the night thofe that belong to their 
adverfaries. As this tree is of flow growth, it is feldom re- 
placed. Such is the charity of Chriftians in the cradle of Chrift- 
ianity. A more pleafing objec arifes in the convent here, which 
contains under one roof the different tenets of Latins, Arme- 
nians, and Greeks. 


About the fame diftance from Jerufalem, towards the wilder- 
nefs, is the convent of St. John, fituated in the midft of a 
romantic country, ftudded with vines and olive trees. In the 
village of St. John and its diftridt the Mohammedans form the 
greater part of the population. 


The mode of agriculture here purfued may be worthy of ob- 
fervation. As the country abounds in abrupt inequalities, little 
walls are erected, which fupport the foil, and form narrow ter- 
races. Small ploughs are ufed drawn by oxen; and it requires 
no flight dexterity in the driver to turn his plough, and avoid 
damaging the walls. The foil thus fecured is extremely favour- 
able to cultivation. The breed of black cattle is in general 
diminutive. Horfes are few in number, and afles refembling 
the European are chiefly ufed for travelling. 


BUA We 
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We may fafely eftimate the prefent population of Jerufalem 
at from eighteen to twenty thoufand. It is governed by an 
Aga, appointed by the Pafha of Damafcus; but he is allowed 
fo few troops, that all Paleftine may be regarded as in the power 
of the Arabs. The Chriftian women, who abound in Jerufalem, 
wear white veils, as a diftinction from the Mohammedan, who 
wear other colours. Arabic is the general language, except 
among the Armenians and Greeks. 


I left Jerufalem in the commencement of Ramadan, 2d of 
March 1797. After an uncommonly fevere winter, the {pring 
was now begun. Having rode about three hours, we arrived 
at Beruth, where we paffed the night; and the following day, 
about three in the afternoon, reached Naplofa or Nadblis. This 
capital of the diftri& called Samaria is populous. The fite is 
remarkable and picturefque, being between two hills, upon one 
of which is the caftle. 


The adjacent country in general is fertile in vines and mul- 
berry trees, though rather mountainous. Naplofa has feveral 
mofques, and carries on a confiderable traffic with Damafcus 
and the coaft: there is alfo a cotton manufacture. Jews abound 
of the Samaritan herefy ; but the inhabitants are very hoftile to 
Chriftians, who have no eftablifhments here. The town is in 
fact governed by the chief inhabitants, though a nominal deputy 
be appointed by the Pafha of Damafcus. 


On my journey from Naplofa to Nazareth, during the firft 
part of the route, which was rocky and mountainous, I obferved 


only 
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only three villages in the {pace of as many hours ; but the vales 
are full of olives, fig trees, and vines, and even the rocks are 
fhaded with a variety of verdure. Having pafled the moun- 
tains of Naplofa, (Eba/ and Gerizim,) we came to an extenfive 
plain of excellent land, which however after rain is almoft in- 
undated. Near its northern extremity is feated a {mall fortrefs, 
which repulfed Jezzar Pafha at the head of five thoufand men, 
-and fome pieces of artillery: it difplays feven or eight {mall 
round towers, and has two gates. The peafants of Samaria are 
hardy and warlike, and generally go well armed. 


~ Sebafté or Samaria is now a miferable deferted village. Ginza 
is a decent town, half way between Naplofa and Nazareth. The 
latter is a pleafant village, feated on an eafy flope, with a re- 
fpectable convent:: moft of the inhabitants are Chriftians. While 
I was there, the Samaritans had made an inroad, and carried off 
fome cattle: the Nazareens armed themfelves, and made repri- 
fals of feventeen oxen. In the neighbourhood is Mount Tabor, 
whence there is a delightful profped, and which is noted for the 
abfurd doctrines it gave name to in the ecclefiaftical difputes of 
the Greek empire. 
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CHAr. Kon. 
GALILEE—ACCA. 


Improvements by Fezxar—Trade—T axes—White promontory, and 
river Leontes—Tyre—Seide—Earthquake—Kefrawan—Syrian 
wines —Beiriit —Anchorage—Provifions—River Adonis:—An- 
tira— Harrifé—Tripoli — Ladakia— Fourney to Aleppo or 
Hialeb. 


Gaim: is here divided from Samaria by a ridge of hills. 
Six hours were employed in paffling from Nazareth to Acré, by 
the Arabs more properly termed cca. At a village on the 
route obferved a farcophage, now ufed for watering cattle, and 
fome fcattered fragments of columns. But few villages appear 
between Nazareth and Acré, though the land be fertile. 


Acré is fortified with a wall of very moderate ftrength, 
having only one gate. It is a pretty large town, but many of 
the houfes are empty: yet the population may be eftimated be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thoufand. There remains part of a 
double fofle, which extended round the town, but is daily dila- 
pidated for modern ereGtions. ‘There is no caftle nor other re- 
lique of antiquity. 


The 
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The whole face of the city has been changed, being en- 
larged and adorned with the improvements of the celebrated 
Achmet Pafha, who has built an elegant mofque and baths, two 
markets, a palace, and refervoirs for water. There are three 
Khans, or places for receiving goods, anfwering the purpofe at 
once of a warehoufe and inn. There are alfo five or fix 
mofques, a fmall eftablifhment of the Francifcans, and a Greek 
and Armenian church. In one of the Khans the Europeans 
lodge. 


A mean tomb has been ereéted by the Pafha, to the memory 
of the celebrated Shech Daher, clofe to the fea, and at a little 
diftance from the northern extremity of the wall. 


Acré ftands on a promontory, near a {mall gulph, and has no 
haven. Veflels anchor in favourable weather near the fhore, but 
the European fhips anchor oppofite Haifa, a {mall place at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, where the water is generally {mooth. 
The trade of Acré is pretty confiderable ; the Europeans bring 
broad cloth, lead, tin, and a variety of other articles, and ex- 
port cotton in return. From Egypt there are large imports of 
rice. The foil of Egypt is not very proper for cotton, which 
is a ftaple commodity of Syria. 


The long reign of Achmet Pafha e/ Fezzdr*, accompanied with 
immenfe influence and great wealth, might naturally lead to 
conceive, that, blending his interefts with thofe of his fubjects, 
he would have exerted his authority in promoting their happi- 


* The butcher. 
nefs. 
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nefs. On the contrary, the large plain near Acré is left almoft 
a marfh, and marks of idle magnificerice have been fubftituted | 
for the ufeful cares of agriculture. A ftriking contraft arifes be- 
tween his condu& and that of the Shech Daher, his predeceffor, 
who raifed Acré from a village to a large town, and doubled 
the population of the diftriat. 


Jezzar was the firft governor in the empire who laid a tax on 
articles of confumptioh, as wine, grain, and the like. Even 
meat and fifh are materials of impoft. He has erected granaries, 
a laudable defign, but deficient in the execution ; for the grain 
being ill preferved, and the oldeft ferved out firft, it is not only 
difagreeable as food, but unprolific when diftributed for feed to. 
the peafants. Thefe impofts form the peculiar revenue of the 
Pafha ; the other refources arifing as ufual from the tax on land, 
which amounts to about a twentieth of the rent, the capitation 
tax on Chriftians, and the cuftoms; which laft in this govern- 
ment are arbitrary, and neither regulated by the rules of the 
Porte, nor the capitulations entered into by Europeans. Never- 
thelefs, the chief fource of the riches of Jezzar is the Pafhalik 
of Damafcus, which, by means of the ufual largeffes at the 
Porte, he contrived to add to his former government, a prece- 
dent very unufual in the Othman empire. His military force 
was once computed at twelve thoufand ; but, at the time of my 
vifiting Acré, did not exceed four or five thoufand. 


Till the year 1791 the French had factories at Acré, Seidé, 
and Beirft. At that period they were all expelled from the ter- 
ritory of Jezzar by a fudden mandate, which allowed them only 

three 
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three days to abandon their refpedtive habitations, under pain of 
death. 


Paffing over the common, but juft rule of fuppofing, that in 
a quarrel of this magnitude neither party was perfedtly free 
from error, it may be fit to inquire what motives induced this 
ignominious expulfion, when a fimple difmiffion, to be fignified 
by various other means, would have anfwered the fame 


purpofe. ~ 


To this it can only be anfwered, that the character of Jezzar 
is impetuous, and even capricious, on all occafions. Sometimes 
a warm friend, and then fuddenly a bitter enemy, equally, to all 
appearance, without any adequate reafon. As to the condué& 
of the French, themfelves and the other nations in the Levant 
accord fo ill, that I have never obtained a very accurate ftate- 
ment of it. It feems to have originated in the behaviour of a 
drogueman of the nation, who having in fome way offended 
the Pafha, was by his order fummarily ftrangled or hanged. 
The French remonftrated, and threatened him with an applica- 
tion to the Porte, which he did not greatly fear, and he punifhed, 
as he termed it, their infolence, (in aflerting their undoubted right, 
according to the capitulations between them and the Porte,) in 
this concife manner. Many complaints were made, fubfequent 
to this period, by the minifters of the Republic at the Porte, but 
to no purpofe: that court in fat was otherwife engaged, and it 
may be doubted whether it could have punifhed the Paha. 
The events that followed fufpended the profecution of thofe 
claims, which, as the merchants thus fuddenly banifhed had loft 

3B much, 
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much, it appeared they had a right to prefer: but at length 
Aubert du Bayet fent a young officer of the name of Bailli to 
the Pafha to demand redrefs in a tone perhaps rather too high. 


This gentleman, on arriving at Acré, April 1797, wrote a 
letter in French to the Pafha, which he had the bizarre idea of 
finding fome Levantine drogueman to tranflate, verbatim, in the 
prefence of that perfonage. The terms, it feems, in which this 
letter was conceived were fo bold, that none could be found to 
prefent it, and the Pafha, under one pretence or other, refufed 
to fee the agent. On this Bailli retired to Yaffé. The anfwer 
Jezzar fent to the claim of the Republic was, that private 
merchants were at liberty to fettle under his government on 
the footing of any other nation, but that he would acknowlege 
no conful, nor confent to offer them any indemnification for 
the loffes of the late factory. 


Jezzar had early conceived an enmity againft that nation, 
which was probably increafed by thofe who rivalled them in 
commerce. 


On the 2d of April 1797 I fet out from Acré to Seidé.. The 
road runs near the fea-fide, through a track overgrown with 
thorns and thiftles. The fhore is abrupt, and, as ufual, accom- 
panied with deep water. Some remains of antiquity prefent 
themfelves, but fo much injured, and fo {cattered, that it is 
impoffible to guefs their deftination. I flept in the houfe of the 
Shech in a {mall village on the South of the White Promontory. 


The villages between Acré and Seidé are thinly fcattered, and 
the 
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the population apparently fmall. We met feveral parties of the 
Patha’s troops, both infantry and cavalry, which feemed in ex- 
cellent order. 


On the following morning we pafled the White Promontory, 
a fublime and picturefque mountain. The road is occafionally 
cut through the rock of calcareous ftone, as white as chalk. On 
the right the rock is covered with bufhes: the left is a perpen- 
dicular precipice to the fea, which was calm when I pafled ; but 
when it rages the fcene muft be tremendous. The tradition of 
the natives afcribes this road to Alexander the Great. 


We paffed the Leontes, now an inconfiderable ftream, and 
eafily fordable: but after rain it fwells to a rapid torrent, as 
is the cafe with moft of the rivers that fall from the Syrian 
mountains to the fea. After croffing four fmall clear ftreams, 
running over their beds of pure gravel, and the dry courfes of 
fome rivulets, we arrived at Tyre, enchanted with the beautiful 
verdure and varied {cenery of the adjacent country. . 


_ The magnificent city of Tyre, now corruptly called Sur, is 
reduced to a few miferable huts inhabited by fithermen, fituated 
in the northern extremity of the ifle. The ifthmus, which 
joins it to the continent, is about three quarters of an Englifh 
mile in length; the ifle itfelf is of an irregular form, at the 
broadeft part not exceeding half a mile, and the circumference 
of the antient city could not exceed a mile and ahalf. Except 
three fragments of granite columns nothing of antiquity ap- 
peared. The ifle is now defert and rocky, deftitute even of 
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fhrubs and grafs. It appears that the port which’ is on the 
North of the ifthmus might be reftored, though a back water 
be wanting. ‘The few peafants or fifhermen who frequent the 
fpot feemed quite unconfcious of the claflic ground on which 


they trod. 


On the land-fide, a little to the South of the ifthmus, ob- 
ferved remains of an aqueduct, which formerly conveyed water 
to Tyre. Under its low arches was a confiderable quantity of 
ftala€tites grown to a large fize. There is alfo a ciftern, fome- 
what refembling thofe of the fons /ignatus above mentioned, but 
{maller. ‘The fountain rifes with fuch force as to turn a mill a 
little lower down. Here ate a few fruit trees, and a place where 
coffee is fold. | 


From the White Promontory to Seidé, antiently Sidon, ex- 
tends a narrow plain by the fea-fhore. North-eaft by, Eaft ap- 
pear the fummits of the mountains of Kefrawan, covered with 
fnow. Arrived at Seidé near fun-fet. 


Seidé is a larger town than Acré. The fituation is good and 
the air falubrious. There are many Chriftians. and fome Jews. 
The fea here encroaches on the land. The caftle, built by the 
noted Fakr-el-din, is furrounded by the water. ‘There was for- 
merly a {mall, but convenient port, formed by a ridge of rocks, 
which was filled up by order of that Emir, to prevent the 
Turkith veflels from entering, he being at war with that power. 
The caftle, ftyled of St. Louis, which from an adjacent height 
on the South commands the city, ftill remains, as does a part of 

the 
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the city walls. There is but one gate of the latter; it fronts 
North-eaft. The magnificent palace, built by Fakr-el-din, in 


the Italian manner, is now ruinous. 


An earthquake which deftroyed Ladakia in 1796 was felt 
here, but not fo violently as that which happened in the year 
1785, in which many perfons perifhed, and which was fuc- 
ceeded by a plague which almoft depopulated the place. 


A large teffellated pavement of variegated marbles, reprefent- 
ing a horfe, feftoons, &c. and in fome places tolerably perfe& 
for ten feet in length, remains, clofe to the fea, on the northern 
extremity of the city; a proof of marine encroachment. 
Many antient granite columns are worked into the walls, and 
fome ftand as pofts on the bridge leading to the fort. Near the 
gate of the city is a fmall {quare building, which contains the 
tombs of fuch of the Emirs of the Drufes as died when Seidé 


was in their pofleffion. © 


Seidé is furrounded with gardens, in which grow a number 
of mulberry trees, filk being the chief commodity. The rent 
of houfes and the mode of living are cheaper than at Acre, and 
the government more mild and regular; fo that ftrangers are 
not liable to infult. Formerly, there was a confiderable com- 
merce carried on with Marfeilles, but fince Jezzar banifhed the 
French it has ceafed. 


On the 6th of April 1797 I left Seidé to vifit the diftriG of 


Kefrawan, where we arrived in four hours, on horfeback, after 
travelling 
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travelling through a rugged road, continually afcending, till we 
reached the convent of Mochaulus, delightfully fituated half 
way up the mountain, .in a romantic country. On pafling a 
bridge over Nabhr-el-aweli, obferved feveral fine falls of the 
ftream. In Kefrawan is alfo Mu/b-Mu/bé, a convent of Maro- 
nites, which we reached next morning, after three hours riding; 
The mountains in the neighbourhood are covered with fir 
trees, fome of them of large growth. The vales, and part of 
the mountains, are planted with vines, producing excellent wine, 
white and red, ‘There are alfo many mulberry trees, which 
furnith plenty of good filk, but the natives have not the com- 
mon fkill to form it into thread. Corn and lentils alfo abound. 


The botanift and florift may find in this part of the mountain 
full employment, as it is covered with innumerable herbs and 
fhrubs, many of them odoriferous, and adorned with flowers of 
various tints. Myrtle and lavender grow wild in great quanti- 
ties on the mountain, and the rofe of Jericho embellifhes the 
vales and banks of the rivulets. From this convent are feen 
Seidé, the fea and the adjacent coatt. 


As Kefrawan and Mount Libanus produce the beft wines of 
Syria, it may not be improper to offer a few remarks on that 
topic. The white wine made at Jerufalem has a fulphureous 
tafte, and is very ftrong ; the red fomewhat refembles Tent, and 
is comparatively mild in its effets. ‘The wines of Syria are 
moft of them prepared by boiling, immediately after they are 
exprefled from the grape, till they be confiderably reduced in 
quantity, when they are put into jars or serge le bottles, 


(damesjans,) and preferved for ufe. 
There 


a 
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There is reafon to believe, that this mode of boiling their 
wines was in general practice among the antients. It is ftill 
retained in fome parts of Provence, where it is called viz cuite, 
or cooked wine; but there the method is to lodge the wine in 
a large room, receiving all the fmoke arifing from feveral fires 
on the ground-floors; an operation more flow, but anfwering 
the fame purpofe. The Spanifh Vino Tinto, or Tent, is pre- 
pared in the fame way. 


The wines thus managed, are fometimes thickened fo much 
as to lofe their tranfparency, and acquire a fweetifh tafte. Nu- 
merous are the kinds made in Syria; but the chief is the 
Vino d@Oro, or golden wine of Mount Libanus. This is not 
boiled, but left to purify itfelf by keeping; the quantity pro- 
duced is fmall. It is, as the name implies, of a bright golden 
colour, and is highly prized even on the fpot. 


There is little reafon to doubt, that if the wines of Syria - 


were properly managed, they would equal any that France or 
Spain produces. 


In Kefrawan the Chriftians are fo much more indulged than 
in other places, that they can here enjoy their favourite amufe- 
ment of deafening each other with bells. The monks of Mu/b- 
Mu/bé ferve themfelves in every thing, and are of courfe not idle, 
however fanatically inclined; they are cooks, bakers, butchers, 
Carpenters, taylors, gardeners, hufbandmen, each having his 
diftin province. I met here Hafan Fumbelati, who is of one 

of 
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of the moft powerful families among the Drufes, and at this 
time holds. an office under the Emir Befbir. He is a great 
drinker, but appears not unintelligent. He was very inquifitive 
as to the motives and hiftory of the French Revolution, and 
the prefent religious creed of that nation ; on hearing the detail 
of which, he however made no interefting remarks. 


From Kefrawdn we returned to Seidé. On the gth of April 
fet out for Beirit, the antient Berytws. The route was through 
a deep fand, and after pafling two rivers, the Nahr el aweli 
(before mentioned,) and the Damer or antient Tamyras, we 
arrived at Beirfit, the approach to which is, even now, grander 
than that of any other town on the Syrian coaft, though the 
fine groves have been neglected fince the death of Fakr-el-Din, 
Emir of the Drufes, its munificent improver. A grove of pines, 
planted by his orders, is now reduced to half its former bounds. 
No trace is found of the ftatues, which his refidence in Italy 
had enabled him to colle&; nor of the gardens and apartments 
which he had formed on the European tafte. 


Beirit is a fmall place, and was not even walled till the 
Ruffians bombarded it; and Jezzar, on getting pofleflion, built 
the walls to give it a more formidable appearance. ‘There are 
feveral towers, but the walls are thin and of no ftrength; the 
flatnefs of the fituation is alfo a difadvantage. There is, how- 
ever, a commodious wharf. 


The fuburbs are almoft as large as the city itfelf, confifting 
of gardens, with a houfe for the owner in each; and thefe 
inter- 
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interfperfed among the numerous fruit-trees, (efpecially olives 
and figs,) which this fertile foil fupports, give the whole a 
ee and beautiful a 


Moft of thefe gardens ‘peionue to. verre till the Patha, 
by his exorbitant demands, obliged them to fell their poffeffions. 
Here it may be obferved, that Chriftians may hold land in this 
place, which is not permitted at Acré. The ftreets of the city, 
like the others in this oe of the world, are narrow and 
irregular. 


The high tower, whieh Marndrel mentions as ftanding 
North-eaft of the city, was firft deftroyed by Jezzar, as he 
thought an enemy might ufe it in offence; but he afterwards 
rebuilt it, with fmaller ftones and in a lefs fubftantial manner, 
as a place-d’armes for his own foldiers. 


European veflels, in the f{ummer, anchor near a {mall point 
of land which runs into the fea before the city, and is called 
Beirit Point; but in the winter, they caft anchor to the North, 
in a kind of gulf, which is fheltered from the North and Eat 
wind by the mountain, and is faid to be very fecure. The 
ftaple commodity of the country is raw filk, which is carried 
to Kahira, Damafcus, and Aleppo, and part of it to Europe. 
They alfo fabricate a kind of jars and jugs in earthen ware, 
which, from the peculiar nature of the clay in the adjacent 
country, are highly efteemed, and carried to all parts of the 
coatt. 


3¢ Provi- 
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Provifions are generally dear; the fifth is more valued than 
that of Seidé, as the fea has here a rocky bottom, while at 
Seidé it is fand or mud. The red wine of Libanus which is 
brought here, is palatable, but cannot be tranfported from the 
mountain without a licence from the cuftom-houfe, fo that it 
is dearer than formerly ; yet the prefent price is only forty piaf- 
ters the cantar, or about four pounds fterling the hundred weight. 

From Beirit, on the 22d April, I went to 4ztira on Mount 
Libanus, diftant about four hours. In the way paffed the 
Nabr Beirit, and after the Nabr el Kelb, the largeft ftream in 
this part of the country. The former is the noted river of 
Adonis, famous for vines, fo exquifitely defcribed by Milton. 


Antira is a pleafant village, furrounded with mulberry trees, 
but prefenting nothing remarkable. Not far from this place 
is a convent of nuns, where Mr. Wortley Montague lodged 
his wife*. The drefs of the Chriftians in this quarter feems 


* He brought her thither during the procefs, inftituted at Rome, relatively 
to her firft marriage, and before that marriage was fet afide. A long hiftory 
attends this part of the life of this remarkable man. Montague having per- 
fuaded the firft hufband, who was captain of a merchant-man in the fervice of 
perfons at Marfeilles, to leave his wife, whom he had brought with him to 
Egypt, under M.’s protection at Rafhid, the latter took advantage of his 
abfence on a voyage home, to perfuade the woman that her hufband was no 
more. He then made an offer of himfelf, which was accepted. On a dif- 
clofure of the affair, Montague had intereft and addrefs enough to fet afide the 
firt marriage, which had been folemnized before either of the parties were 
of age. ‘The religious were perfuaded that Montague was a zealous convert to 
the Catholic faith. 


unre-= 
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unreftrained; they wear turbans adorned with various colours, 
even green; and they are freely indulged in the exercife of 
their religion: fo natural is defpotifm to this clime, that thofe 
who live under their own Chriftian fhechs or governors, are 
almoft equally oppreffed with thofe fubje& to Turks. The 
fhechs fleece the poor people, and Jezzar fleeces the fhechs. 


I afterwards vifited Harri/?. Here the Maronite patriarch 
refides, who exercifes an authority almoft regal over the 
Chriftians of that rite. From Harri/? returned to Beirtt. 


As in confequence of a difpute between Jezzar and the Pafha 
of Tripoli it was become unfafe to travel there, I joined a 
party of difbanded foldiers, and proceeded to Tripoli in their 
company. Our journey being quick, I had few opportunities 
for obfervation on the road. 


This part of the country is noted for producing the beft 
tobacco in Syria. That plant is cultivated in feveral diftricts, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Tripoli, Gebeilé, and 
Ladakia. 


On the third day arrived at Tripoli, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, having flept as ufual in the open air. 


Tripoli is a city of fome extent, fituated about a mile and 
an half from the fea. Veflels moor near the fhore, and are 
fheltered by a ridge of rocks, but the fituation is not extremely 


fecure. 
CEs The 
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The air is rendered unwholefome by much ftagnant water. 
The town is placed ona flight elevation, the length-confiderably 
exceeding the breadth. On the higheft ground, to the South, 
is the caftle, formerly poffefled by the Earls of Tripoli; it is 
large and ftrong. Hence is vifible a part of Mount Libanus, 
the fummit of which is covered with fnow. The gardens in 
the vicinity are rich in mulberry and other fruit trees. The 
city is well built, and moft of the ftreets are paved. 


It is the feat of a Pafha, who at ee is the fon of Abdallah, 
Pafha of Damafcus. 


Here is found a number of Mohammedan merchants, fome 
of the richeft and moft refpeCtable in the empire. Silk is the 
chief article of commerce. Five or fix French merchants efcaped 
hither from Acré *. . : 


Antiquities I obferved none. The hiftory of Tripoli during 
the crufades muft be known to every reader. The prefent 
population I fhould be inclined to eftimate at about fixteen 
thoufand. | 


* The Santons, or Mohammedan faints, are ftill permitted to continue their 
excefles. I was informed that one of them, very vigorous in tranfitory amours, 
met the wife of a rich Mohammedan merchant, newly married. The female 
attendant who was with her fled, and he accomplifhed his purpofe in the open 
{treet. The merchant, complaining to the Pafha, only received this anfwer, 
‘¢ You ought to efteem yourfelf very happy, for your wife will probably be 
brought to bed of a wel/l?,” that is, a faint. 


The 
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The mri, or fixed public revenue paid by Tripoli to Con- 
ftantinople, is only about a thoufand pounds fterling, twenty 
purfes, a-year. Syria at prefent contains only four Pafhaliks, 
Damafcus, Aleppo, Acré, and Tripoli; the laft of which is 
the fmalleft in territory and power. 


On the 30th of April proceeded towards Ladakia, the antient 
Laodicea, built by Seleucus Nicanor in honour of his mother. 
We arrived on the third day at night. The firft appearance 
of this city was moft melancholy, as prefenting all the ravages 
of the earthquake, which in the preceding year (1796) had 
laid a great part of it in ruins, and deftroyed numbers of the 
inhabitants. Ladakia has a convenient but very fmall port, 
acrofs the mouth of which isa bar of fand. The place is fitu- 
ated in aplain, extending on the North and South as far as the 
eye can reach; but bounded by hills towards the Eaft. It has 
no walls, and only a part is paved; but the ftreets are clean, 
the air is falubrious, and refrefhed by the fragrance of fur- 
rounding gardens. Water is fcarce. The fnow-capt fummits 
of Libanus now vanith from the eye. 


In the town are eight mofques. It is governed by a deputy 
of the Patha of Tripoli. 


On the 5th of May departed for Aleppo, in a fmall caravan, 
confifting only of Citoyen Chauderlos, the French conful- 
general, two Turks, and myfelf. On the fecond day paffed 
through one of the moft picturefque countries which I had 
ever feen. Lofty rocks and precipices, fhaded with luxuriant 

foliage, 
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foliage, of various form and character, but of the moft lively 
verdure, and flowers of the moft diverfified hues and the 
ftrongeft odours, alleviated the tafk of climbing by rugged and 
difficult paths the fteep afcent of the mountain, and torrents 
wandering through the valleys in their ftoney channels, or 
dafhed from the rocks in fheets of foam, filled the ear with 
their foothing murmurs, the eye with their untaught meanders, 
and the imagination with fome of the moft agreeable images 
that delight in the works of the poet. 


The third day was occupied in traverfing a country romantic 
like the former, and we pafled the night in the open air, at 
Shawr, where the river Orontes winds majeftically through the 
plain. The town of Shawr is populous, and has a good cara- 
vanferai; but we preferred the open air, to avoid the vermin 
which lodge in fuch places. Adjacent is a good ftone bridge 
of feven arches. ‘Thefe conveniences have been originally 
provided for the caravan, which refts here in its route from 
Conftantinople to Mecca. 


On the fifth day arrived at Keftin, a village remarkable for 
its pigeon-houfes, which fupply the adjacent country, even to 
Aleppo. The neighbouring lands abound in wheat and barley, 
fown in ridges; the foil is rich, and requires no farrow. The 
women here go unveiled, and at Martrawdn, which is not far 
removed, are by their friends prefented to ftrangers. 


The people are termed dn/farié in Arabic, a fe& of pre- 
tended Mohammedans, who are faid to worfhip the pudendum 


muliebre. - 
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muliebre. With Chriftians they affect to be of their faith. The 
women are fair, have black eyes, and tolerable features. The 
ftrange practice above commemorated, feems a relique of the 
antient diffolute manners of Antioch and Daphne. 


Thence to Aleppo is a journey of eight hours; for two hours 
through corn lands, the reft paffes a barren country. That city 
is vifible at the diftance of two hours, and as you approach 
difplays a moft magnificent appearance. 
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G/T, AuPaw Xone 


OBSERVATIONS AT ALEPPO. 


Sherifs and Fanizaries—-Manufacures and commerce——Quarries 
—Price of provifions—New fed—Fourney to Antioch—De- 
Jcription of antient Seleucia—Return to Aleppo. 


Tus country adjacent to Aleppo is broken with many inequa- 
lities, and even the city ftands partly on high and partly on 
low ground. A {fimall river, called Cozk, defcends from Aintab, 
and, after pafling through the city, is loft in a marfh on the 
Wett. 


So many defcriptions of this famous capital having appeared, 
I fhall only offer a few remarks on fuch objects as ftruck me 
during my refidence there. 


The fite is rocky, and the few gardens chiefly produce pifta- 
chios. The city is well built, and paved with ftone. The tall 
cyprus trees, contrafted with the white minarets of numerous 
mofques, give it a moft picturefque appearance. The population 
and buildings feem to be on the increafe; but this affords no. 


proof of public felicity ; for, in proportion as the capital {wells, 
the 
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the adjacent villages are deferted. ‘The houfes are clean, airy, 
fubftantial, and commodious. ‘The people in general are dif- 
tinguifhed by an air of affected polith, hardly to be obferved in 
the other towns of Syria. Their diale&t too has its charac- 
teriftic marks. The Arabic prevails, though many fpeak the 
Turkith language. 


A new Pafha had been lately appointed at the time I arrived, 
but was prevented from entering the city, by the feuds which 
had prevailed between the Sherifs and the Janizaries, and in- 
duced the latter to fufpedt that the Pafha had a defign of punifh- 
ing them. This officer was a young man, the fon of the Pafha 
of Adene;_ his title El Sherif Mohammed Pafha; of an unble- 
mifhed character, but unequal, in point of talents and perfonal 
weight, to compofe the violence of thefe factions, which, after 
he had refided a fhort time in the city, obliged him to retire. 
The Sherifs, or defcendants of Mohammed, here form a confi- 
derable faction; a circumftance alfo obfervable at Bagdad, but 
not in fo remarkable a degree. In Aleppo they form a body of 
near fixty thoufand. The Janizaries do not exceed one-fourth 
of that number. ‘The Sherifs confift of all ranks, from the 
higheft Imam to the loweft peafant, and are far from excelling 
in courage: the Janizaries are of fuperior valour, though little 
acquainted with the ufe of arms or afpe& of battle. Hence the 
force of the factions is merely balanced, and continual difputes 
arife for offices of profit or power, which generally terminate 
in bloodfhed. In the courfe of this fummer, 1797, feveral of 
thefe took place ; in one of them it is fuppofed near three hun- 

aD dred 
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dred perfons perifhed. This imperfect exercife of authority 
may be eftimated among the fymptoms of decline in the Turkith 
empire. 


The manufadtures are in a flourifhing ftate, being carried on 
with great {pirit both by Chriftians and Mohammedans: filk 
and cotton form the chief articles. Large caravans frequently 
arrive from Bagdad and Baffora, charged with coffee, which is 
carried round to the Perfian gulf from Moccha, with the tobacco 
and cherry-tree pipes from Perfia, and muflins, fhawls, and other 
products of India. 


Befides the manufactures of Aleppo, and the produ¢tions of the 
furrounding country, which are fent to Europe by fea, three or 
four caravans, laden with merchandize, proceed annually through 
Anatolia to Conftantinople. Piftachio nuts form no mean arti- 
cle of trade, being the chief produce of the adjacent territory, 
in the foil of which that tree particularly delights. Aleppo 
alfo maintains a commercial intercourfe with Damafcus, An- 
tioch, Tripoli, Ladakia, and the towns on the Eaft towards 
the Euphrates. 


The laft peftilence is fuppofed to have deftroyed fixty thou- 
fand of the inhabitants. 


The women of Aleppo are rather mafculine, of brown com- 
plexions, and remarkable for indulging in the Sapphic af- 


fection. 
The 
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The quarries which fupplied the ftone for the conftrudtion of 
the city, are not far removed from the Antioch gate. They 
are every way worthy remark. On both fides of a road, cut 
through the folid rock, are feen the openings of caverns, capable 
of giving fhelter to a vaft number of perfons. From thefe 
again, which are tolerably light, open a number of other paf- 
fages, in all dire€tions, from the principal apartments. Thefe 
I had neither time nor inftruments to inveftigate ; but the peo- 
ple of the place pretend that one of thefe paflages goes to the 
caftle, another to Antioch, &c. Traditions fimilar to which 
abound in every country, which prefents any caverns anal or 
artificial. 


The material is a foft ftone or tufa, replete with petrified 
fhells. It would appear that the artificers defigned thofe quar- 
ries for fome ufeful purpofe, as they have not only left rough 
columns, and cut perpendicular fhafts, which admit fome portion 
of light, but the walls are hewn to a much greater degree of 
fmoothnefs than is ufually feen in quarries. It is certain they 
have afterwards been occupied, as marks of fire, mangers: for 
horfes, and even burial places, may be obferved. In latter times, 
difbanded de/lis, not being admitted into the city, have here 
fixed their abode, and become dangerous to paflengers, pio 
they have robbed, and fometimes murdered. 


There is a large burying-place without the city. Here I ob- 
ferved the tomb of an Englifhman, dated 1613. 


3D 2 The 
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The drefs of the people of Aleppo refembles that of Conftan- 
tinople more than that of Egypt and fouthern Syria: both men 
and women, in rainy weather, wear a kind of wooden patten, 
which has no agreeable effect either on the eye or the ear. : 


The hire of a camel from Aleppo.to Ladakia or Scanderoon, 
about fixty miles, was a century ago four piafters, thirty years 
ago eight piafters, and is at this time nineteen. The price of 
commodities is much changed in the courfe of not many years. 
But fince the year 1716 it has increafed in a tenfold pro- 
portion. I faw an authentic document, that the ardeb of rice 
at that time fold for eleven piafters ; it now fetches one hun- 
dred and eighteen piafters. They at that time fold 185 rolls 
of bread, of a particular kind, for a piafter; they now only fell 
forty of the fame kind for that fum. Meat is good and in 
plenty ; it is fold for fifty paras the rotal, 720 drams, or about 
4id.a pound. There are no fith, fave a few {mall eels, found 
in the Cock. Wine is very dear, none. being produced in the 
neighbourhood. On the other articles of Praviiion nothing re= 
markable occurs. : 


At Alone? firft obferved the pradtice of illuminating the 
mofques on Thurfday night, to ufher in the Mohammedan 


Sabbath ; this is unknown at Kahira, and other cities of the 
South. 


About this time, the beginning of June 1797, intelligence 
arrived, that the Pafha of Bagdad had fent a ftrong detachment 
of 
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of troops, to be joined by the Arabs friendly to the Porte, in 
reprefling the incurfions of 4bd-cl-aziz ibn Meffoid el Wabbabbe, 
a rebel againft the government, who by the rapid fuccefs of his 
arms, and his increafing followers, had lately grown formi- 
dable. This man, a native of Nedjed, refpected among the Arabs 
for his age and wifdom, had two years before firft made public 
his determination to refift the authority of the Porte. He has 
fince colleéted a confiderable body of men, but it is faid they 
are only furnifhed with {pears and fwords. He pretends toa 
divine miffion, and gives no quarter to thofe who oppofe him. 
To invite Chriftians and Jews to his party, he only requires an 
annual capitation tax of three piafters and a half. Of the peo- 
‘ple under his jurifdiction, every owner of a houfe is obliged to 
ferve in perfon or find a fubftitute ; and, to encourage them, he 
divides the fpoil into five parts; taking one himfelf, he gives 
two to the fubftitute and two to the principal, or if the latter 
ferve he has four parts. It was fuppofed his views pointed to 
Mecca, which he had threatened to attack. His confeffion of 
faith is only—‘ There is no God but God ;” inferring, that a 
prophet, when dead, deferves no homage, and that of courfe to 
mention him in a creed, or in prayers, is abfurd. He enjoins 
the abfolute neceflity of prayer, under the open canopy of hea- 
ven, and deftroys all the mofques he can feize. Of the five 
dogmata of Mohammed, he admits alms, fafting, prayer, and 
ablution, but rejects pilgrimage. He denies the divine origin 
of the Koran, but prohibits the ufe of all liquors but water. 
Being advanced in age, he had taken care to fecure the attach- 

ment 
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ment of his followers to his fon, who was generally his fubfti- 
tute in the field”. ! 


On the 11th of June fet out from Aleppo for Antioch, where 
I arrived onthe 14th. Part of the route is mountainous. We 
pafled the Orontes at a ferry. Country cultivated with Hafhith, 
a kind of flax. 


Entered Antioch, now called Antaki, by Bab-Bolis, the gate 
of St. Paul. The walls are extenfive, but the houfes are 
chiefly confined to one corner. Numerous towers flank the 
walls, which are ftrong and lofty, and run from the river 
Orontes, the fouthern boundary of the city, up to the fum- 
mit of the mountain. There is a fubftantial bridge over the 
river, which winds through a fertile vale. A large caftle 


on the mountain, now ruinous, commands an extenfive pro- 
{pect 


Antioch is governed by a Mobaffel, who derives his 
appointment from Conftantinople. He received me with 
great politenefs, and defired me to make what refearches I 
pleafed. 


* This fet, reprefented to me by the Arabs, and others in Syria, as having 
only at a late period originated, is precifely mentioned by Niebuhr, Defcription 
d’Arabie, ed. Paris, p. 208. with a little variation as to the tenets of its founder. 
He dates its rife in the year 1760, which is very poffible, confidering that the 
later accounts all agree that bd-el-aziz el Wahhabé is a man of very advanced 
age. 


The 
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The barley harveft was begun. The length of the plain of 
Antioch is about three leagues and a half, the width two leagues. 
The language is here generally Turkith. 


It muft be remarked with regard to Aleppo and Antioch, 
that the latter has by far the moft convenient fituation. The 
former has no navigable river, the land is little produétive, and 
it is placed at a great diftance from the fea. Antioch poffeffes 
every oppofite advantage, except that of a navigable river, 
which however far exceeds the diminutive Coik ; the air is fu- 
perior to that of Aleppo, and it is within five hours of the fea. 
The mountain produces wine, which is fold cheap, and there 
is plenty of fea-ffh. Tle mouth of the river forms a haven 
for fmall veffels, with very deep water. 


Between Antioch and the fea, the ridge abounds in mulberry 
trees, which furnith a copious fupply of filk, though not of the 
beft kind. 


From Antioch I fet out for Suadea, the antient Se/ewcia, and 
port of Antioch, and only about four hours removed from it, 
It prefents to the mind the idea of the immenfe labour ufed by 
its former poffeffors to render it convenient for traffic, which is 
now rendered ufelefs, by the negligence of its prefent matters. 
The road from Antioch is pleafingly diverfified by mountain 
and plain; yet to appearance the country is but thinly inha- 
bited, though filled with all kinds of flowering and odoriferous 
plants, particularly myrtles, oleanders, and cyclamens. Having 
crofled four rapid and tranflucid ftreams, which defcend into 

the 
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the Orontes, I paffed the night with a hofpitable native, in 
a garden of mulberries, which afforded fupport to his numerous 
family. 


A large gate of Seleucia yet remains entire ; it approaches to 
the Doric order. The rock near it has been excavated into va- 
rious apartments. A part exifts of the thick and fubftantial wall 
which defended Seleucia toward the fea. The port muft have 
been commodious and fecure, though but fmall, being formed 
by a mole of very large ftones. Though the port be at. pre- 
fent dry, the fand in the bottom appears not higher than the 
furface of the fea. A little to the North is a remarkable paf- 
fage, cut in the rock, leading by a gentle defcent, from the 
fummit of the mountain towards the water. It is above fix 
hundred common paces long, from thirty to fifty feet high, and 
about twenty broad. In the middle of it is a covered way, 
arched through the rock, but both the ends are open. A chan- 
nel for water runs along the fide, conveying the pure element 
down from the mountain to Seleucia. The whole rock above 
is full of artificial cavities, for what purpofe does not appear. 
There is a Greek infcription on the South fide of the cavern, 
comprifing, I believe, five lines. Having no glafs, and the in- 
{cription being lofty, I could only difcover the letters TETAP, 
which form a part of the laft line but one, 


Returning towards the fea, I obferved fome catacombs. One 
of the chambers contains thirty niches for the dead, another 
fourteen. Thefe catacombs are ornamented with pilafters, cor- 


nices, and mouldings. 
Returned 
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Returned to Antioch, and on the following day fet off for 
Aleppo. The Kurds occafionally attack the caravans going 
between thefe two cities. ‘The Turcomans form another tribe 
of rovers; they generally pafs the winter in the plains near 
Antioch, returning in the f{ummer to Anatolia. 


3£E 
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CHAP. XXV. 


JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS. 


Entrance of the Hadjis—Topography of Damafcus—Trade and 
manufaclures —Population—Obfervations on the depopulation 
of the Eaft—Government and manners of Damafcus—Charitable 
foundations—Anecdotes of recent hiftory—Taxes—Price of pro- 


vifions—Sacred caravan. 


Avrrer waiting fome time in Aleppo for the departure of the 
caravan, I at length left that city on the 23d of July for Da- 
mafcus. The heat was great, but nothing equal to that of Africa. 
The beafts of burden, employed in this caravan, were only 
mules and geldings. 


The route from Aleppo to Damafcus has been often defcribed. 
On Wednefday the 8th of Auguft entered Damafcus at day- 
break. The approach is remarkable, being ornamented for many 
miles with numerous gardens, and then by a paved way, ex- 
tending for a great length. 


On the day after my arrival, was entertained with the en- 
trance of the grand caravan from Mecca. ‘The {treet was lined 
for fome miles, for fuch is its length, with innumerable fpedta- 
tors, all imprefled with curiofity, fome with anxiety to fee their 

friends 
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friends and relations, many with reverence for the facred pro- 
ceffion. Some of the more opulent Hadjis, or pilgrims, were 
carried in litters, (¢attarawdn,) but the greater number in a kind 
of panniers, two and two, placed on the back of camels. They 
did not appear much fatigued, though it was faid they had fuf- 
fered from the want of water. 


On the Saturday following, was the entrance of the Pafha of 
Damafcus, who is conftantly the Emir-cl-Hadje, or chief of the 
caravan by office. Firft appeared three hundred dellis, or 
cavalry, mounted on Arabian horfes, varioufly armed and 
clothed, but on the whole forming no mean difplay. Thefe 
were fucceeded by fifteen men on dromedaries, with mufque- 
toons, or large carbines, placed before them, and turning on a - 
{wivel in every direction. This deftrutive inftrument of war 
is faid to have pafled from the Perfians to the Syrians. Some 
of the great officers of the city followed, well mounted, and de- 
cently attired. Then came part of the Pafha of Tripoli’s Ja- 
nizaries, well clothed and armed ; that Pafha himfelf, with his 
officers, and the remainder of his guard. Next was the tattar- 
awan belonging to the Pafha of Damafcus, another body of 
four hundred dellis, a company of thirty mufquetooners, a 
hundred and fifty Albanians, in uniform, and marching two 
and two, like our troops. Before the latter was borne the 
ftandard of the Prophet, Sezjiak Sherif, of green filk, with 
fentences of the Koran embroidered in gold, and the magnif- 
cent canopy brought from Mecca, guarded by a ftrong body of 
Mugegrebins, or weftern Arabs, on foot. Then paffed the 
Pafha’s three tails, (generally of white horfes,) borne by three 

ZE 2 men 
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men on horfeback ; twelve horfes, (a Pafha of two tails has only 
fix,) richly caparifoned, and each bearing a filver target and a 
fabre ; fix led dromedaries, in beautiful houfings ; numbers’ of 
the chief perfons of the city followed, among whom were the 
Aga of the Janizaries, the governor of the caftle, and the Mo- 
haffel. Laft came the Paha himfelf, in a habit of green cloth 
adorned with fur of the black fox, preceded by his two fons, the 
eldeft about fourteen, all mounted on the moft fpirited fteeds of 
Arabia, and followed by his houfehold troops, to the number of 
four hundred, well armed and mounted. More than a hun- 
dred camels had preceded the reft, bearing the tents and bag- 
gage of the Pafha. The whole was conducted without any 
noife or tumult, to the great credit of the Damafcene mob, 
who had been waiting feveral hours without their ufual repaft. 


Damatfcus has been often defcribed ; but a refidence of about 
two months may enable me to fuggeft fome particulars worthy 
of notice. The walls are of a circular form, fuburbs large and 
irregular. The fituation is in an extenfive plain, filled with gar- 
dens, to the length of more than three leagues, and the breadth 
of more than a league and a half. At no great diftance to the 
Eaft, rifes a ridge of Anti-Libanus. ‘The river Baradé is above 
the city divided into many ftreams, which are diftributed through 
the gardens ; fo that there is a fupply for all. The air is ex- 
cellent, the foil exuberant in fertility. Fruits more abundant 
than I have ever feen, particularly the grapes and apricots, 
which are of excellent flavour. 


Near 
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Near the mountain are fome Saracenic remains of a mofque 
and palace, with many infcriptions in Cuphic characters. Thefe 
are veftiges of the deftructive warfare condu@ted by Timir 
Leng, the hero, the robber, the warrior, the fcourge. The 
walls are antient, not very lofty, but ftrong. Gates nine. The 
city is divided into twenty-three diftrifts, each under its diftingt 


magiftrate.. 


_ That beautiful tree, the Lombardy poplar, abounds all over 
the plain. It is a native of Syria. When old it becomes rag- 
ged and uncouth, as ufual in other regions, a monument of 


fugitive beauty. 


Damafcus is the feat of a confiderable trade; and its) manu- 
fa€tures afford a fupport to a great number of Mohammedans 
and Chriftians: they confift of filk and cotton, mixed or fepa- 
rate, but chiefly mingled together, in the form of what they 
call Cotton? or Alléja*. Much foap is alfo fabricated +, which 


* The machine ufed in the manufacture is very fimple, but the fabric is very 
complete, and executed with tolerable expedition. To make a cottoni requires one 
hundred and twenty-five drams of filk. Half that quantity is fufficient for a 
light al/éja. The wages of a manufaCturer for making the former are fixty paras. 
The fabric of white filk is technically called in Arabic crai/bi; the alléja, darekli; 
the cottoni, dadar. The ordinary length of each of thefe is about ten pikes (draa). 
The width about a pike. 

+ The manner of making foap here deferves mention, They ufe oil of olives, 
putting to an hundred weight twenty-five pounds of kali, and five pounds of 
pulverized chalk. The latter articles are boiled till the water be fufficiently im- 
pregnated ; the oil is then poured in, and the whole boils for three days over a 


fire compofed of {tones of olives. 
1S 
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is carried to different parts of Syria and to Egypt. Such of 
the European articles as are ufed by the Orientals, are drawn 
from Seidé, Beirit, and Tripoli, to and from all which places, 
there are regular caravans, iron, lead, tin, cochineal, broad- 
cloth. From Perfia and the Eaft the caravans of Bagdad convey 
fhawls, muflins, and the rich fabrics of Surat, a part of which 
is confumed in the city, and a part paffes on to other places in 
Syria and to European Turkey. To maritime commerce the 
Damafcenes were formerly very adverfe, and it is only within 
thefe few years that they could be prevailed on to fend goods by 
fea to Conftantinople. - 


Timtr Leng, on his conqueft of Syria, about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, conveyed all the celebrated 
manufactures of fteel from Damafcus into Perfia. Since that 
period, its works in fteel have been little memorable. They 
were formerly of the higheft reputation in Europe and the 
FEaft. The famous fabres appear to have been conftruéted, 
by a method now loft, of alternate layers, about two or three 
lines thick, of iron and fteel: they never broke, though bent 
in the moft violent manner, and yet retained the utmoft power 
of edge; fo that common iron, or even fteel, would divide 
under their force. 


So far as my refearches have enabled me to afcertain the 
population of Damafcus, I fhould not be inclined to compute 
it at lefs than two hundred thoufand fouls. That of Aleppo 
may be eftimated at two hundred and eighty thoufand. 

Some 
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Some modern travellers appear to me to have miftaken the 
nature of the gradual depopulation of the Eaft. The villages 
in general are fo much deferted, that, in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo for inftance, where within the prefent century ftood 
three hundred villages, there now remain no more than ten or 
twelve. Yet, this depopulation of the villages fwells the 
cities and towns, not indeed in the fame proportion, but ftill 
with a rifing tide. The caufes feem to be, 1. In the cities the 

modes of gaining a livelihood are more multifarious, and fmall 
- or no capital is required, whereas in agriculture it is indifpenf- 
able. 2. In the cities the property is not tangible, fo to 
fpeak; it is veiled from the eye of government, fo as to be fafe 
from the exceffive exactions impofed on the peafants, whofe 
property is of the moft unweildy and felf-apparent defcription. 
The peafantry, both in Syria and Egypt, are not Villani, but 
as free as any clafs of men; and it happens unfortunately, that 
even a good governor cannot fufficiently prote& them, for he 
muft either refign, or pay the ufual tributes at the Porte. 
Money he muft have, and the modern minifterial arts, of div- 
ing into the moft fecret recefles of property, being there un- 
known, he of courfe taxes that which is moft apparent, and the 
moft difficult to remove. 


Yet the diftindion between a good and a bad governor is, 
even here, fufficiently felt; the population and commerce of 
Damafcus being on the increafe, by the juftice and equity of 
the prefent Pafha; whereas, both had been materially injured 
by the violence of Jezzar. 


At 
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At this moment the fhops in the extenfive bazars, much 
larger than thofe of Aleppo, are all opened, and furnifhed with 
every fpecies of commodity, and each caravan brings a fupply 
of perfons who, fhunning oppreffion elfewhere, come here for 
temporary profit or fixed refidence. The rent of houfes, 
though ftill low, is fenfibly increafing, and the fuburbs fpread- 
ing by new buildings. 


The Pafhalik is the firft in Afia. The prefent Pafha is Ab- 
dallah, a man of about fifty years of age, tall and perfonable, 
and of noble extract, his anceftors having been invefted with 
Pafhaliks in the laft century. It is hardly neceflary to mention, 
that every Pafha has abfolute power of life or death, there being 
no appeal from his jurifdiction. 


The inhabitants of Damafcus were formerly noted for their 
maltreatment of the Franks, but at prefent I found the pride 
of their ignorance fomewhat abated, and obferved no difference 
between them and other Oriental citizens. It is deeply to be 
regretted, that religion, intended to conciliate mankind, fhould 
be the chief caufe of their ferocity againft each other, and 
fhould, in an equal proportion, have mingled poifens and anti- 
dotes. ‘The Mohammedan himfelf a god, all the reft of man- 
kind dogs! can any benefit recompenfe the pride, the fury, the 
eternal enmity, deftruction, and flaughter, inwoven into the 
very foul by fuch mifanthropic dogmata ? 


A ftriking contraft exifts between the inhabitants of Damaf- 
cus and thofe of Aleppo. The Aleppins are vain and feditious ; 
the 
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the Damafcenes, on the contrary, fober, induftrious, and un- 
oftentatious. The females and children have commonly regular 
features and a fair complexion: the drefs of the women nearly 
the fame as at Conftantinople, white muflin veils, except 
the proftitutes, who, as ufual all over the Eaft, expofe their 
faces. To paint the face is an improvement unknown among 
the Oriental fair, fave the Greeks alone. 


The charitable eftablifhments in Damafcus are numerous, 
among which may be noted that conftructed by Sultan Selim, 
for the reception of ftrangers; though his munificence have 
been fince diverted into other channels. The building confifts 
of a vaft quadrangle, lined with a colonade. It is entirely 
roofed in fmall domes, covered with lead. The mofque is 
grand. The entrance fupported by four large columns of red 
granite. It is covered with a cupola, and has two minarets. 
A handfome garden lies adjacent. The apartments are nu- 
merous, and the kitchen or muthach, on the fide oppofite to the 
mofque, is fuited to the grandeur of the eftablifhment. 


The celebrated Afad Pafha, mentioned by Niebuhr and Vol- 
ney, left an only daughter, of whom, on her marriage with 
Mohammed Pafha Adm, fprang the prefent Pafha Abdallah. 
Mohammed Pafha Adm was preceded by Ofma4n, and fucceeded 
by two of his own brothers fucceflively, the laft of whom, 
named Derwifh, was expelled by the intrigues of Jezzar, who 
gained his office, and married the daughter of Mohammed 
Pafha Adm. This marriage of ambition, not of affection, ter- 
minated in a divorce a year after. Among other inftances of 
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his bad treatment of this lady, it is recorded that Jezzar, meet- 
ing her one day in the houfe, where fhe happened to have 
cab-cab, or Arabian pattens on her feet, pulled a piftol from his 
cinGture, and fired it at her, faying, ‘‘ Art thou the wife of an 
Arabian peafant? doft thou forget that thou art the wife of a 
Pafha ?” 


Jezzar retained his ill-won pafhalik of Damafcus only a few 
years; his government was a continual fcene of oppreffion and 
cruelty, and he is fuppofed to have extorted from the people 
not lefs than twenty-five thoufand purfes, or about a million 
and two hundred thoufand pounds fterling; and to have put 
to death near four hundred individuals, moft of them innocent. 
His own mifcondua& and fufpicious defigns, when leading the 
caravan to Mecca, confpired with the machinations of his 
enemies at the Porte to deprive him of his office: but living 
monuments of his cruelty remain, in the nofelefs faces and 
earlefs heads of many of the Damafeenes. ‘Thus driven from 
Damafcus, he returned to his former pafhalik of Acré and Seidé, 
where he remains. This government, which he held along 
with that of Damafcus, he has retained upwards of twenty- 
feven years. : 


Jezzar was fucceeded by the prefent Pafha Abdallah, whofe 
adminiftration, though eminent as before obferved for equity, 
is yet liable to the charge of mifmanagement of the public 
revenue, and of an indecorous timidity. Under the energetic 
‘fway of Jezzar, the facred caravan had met with no obftruétions 
on its route; but that of the prefent year, not only found the 

refervoirs 
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refervoirs for water deftroyed or damaged, fo that many camels 
perifhed for want of that indifpenfable article, but even the 
pilgrims were infulted by the Arabs, probably incited by the 
arts and malicious revenge of Jezzar. By dint of bribes, 
however, at the Porte, Abdallah prevented his expected 
deprivation. 


In the province of Damafcus there are no taxes upon com- 
modities of any kind, fo far as I could difcover. The land- 
tax, and the capitation-tax on Chriftians, conftitute the only 
refource, except contingencies; as fines, and avanias, or arbi- 
trary exactions. The mirz, or public revenue, may amount to 
ten thoufand purfes, or half a million fterling. 


Meat is at prefent fold for thirty-fix paras the rotal, or four- 
pence fterling the pound Avoirdupois. A quantity of bread, 
fufficient for a meal for four perfons, might be purchafed for a 
para. It is very white and good, and remarked to be beft when 
the Janizary Aga, who has a cenforial power over the bakers, 
is not in the city. Grapes, of the fineft flavour, the rotal 
three or four paras. Fifth, from the river, is to be had at a 
moderate price, but not remarkably good. Milk, cheefe, and 
butter, very cheap. Wild-fowl abounds on Mount Libanus, 
and partridges, in the feafon, are fold for five paras the brace. 
Tame fowls for four or five paras each, pigeons, a pair for the 
fame fum. 


The air or water of Damafcus, or both, are fuppofed to 
operate powerfully againft that loathfome difeafe the leprofy 
ewe aae: (Lorras). 
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(Jorras). The inquiries I had occafion to make tended to 
prove, that if the difeafe were not too far advanced, it was 


always ftopped in its progrefs, while the patient remained 
there. 


The whole expenfe of the facred caravan from Damafeus to 
Mecca ufed formerly to amount to four thoufand five hundred 
purfes, and an increafe has fince taken place. ‘The Pafha 
carries with him, exclufively of this, one thoufand purfes for 
his own ufe. Jezzar was accuftomed to take two thoufand 
for the purpofe of buying coffee, which he refold to vaft ad- 
vantage. The 4500 purfes are deduéted from the imperial 
treafury (cho/n¢), and the Pafha is rendered accountable for the 
fafety of the caravan. He receives the Senjiak Sherifi, or 
Enfign of the Prophet, from the governor of the caftle, giving 
an acknowlegement in writing, before witnefles, in which he 
folemnly pledges himfelf to bring it back. Similar forms are 
obferved on reftoring it to its place. As foon as the Pafha 
arrives near the city on his return, a meflenger is difpatched to 
Conftantinople, who is obliged to perform the journey in 
twenty-five days. He carries water from the famous well 
Zem-zem, near Mecca, and fome dates from Mediné, which 
are prefented to the Emperor on his vifit to the mofque. After 
this, the Wizir prefents a lift of the Pafhas for the enfuing 
year; the Sultan reads it, and if he objet to any name, 
affixes to it a mark, after which the firmans are made out in 
due form. 
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i Gir Avi Ps XXVE 


Sfourney from Damafcus to Balbec—Syriac language—Balbec— 
— Recent difcoveries—Zahhlé—Printing-office—Houfes of Da- 
mafcus—Return to Aleppo. 


Ox Thurfday the fixteenth of Auguft 1797, fet out from 
Damafcus for Balbec or Heliopolis, attended only by the 
owner of the mule I rode on. Arrived at the convent of Sezd- 
naia, which commands a fair view of the city of Damafcus, 
and the plain. Vines and fig-trees adorn the country through 
which I travelled. The wine has lefs flavour and body than 
that of Kafrawan, but is efteemed more grateful, to the 
ftomach. 


From Seidnaia 1 proceeded to Malila, a village fituated in 
the mountain, where is a convent, faid to be of the time of 
Juftinian. Thence went to Yebrid, the antient Fabruda, a 
place higher up the mountain, in a romantic fituation; the 
inhabitants are chiefly Mohammedans. I met there a Greek 
bifhop, who was going to a place near Balbec, an intelligent 


and curious man. We proceeded in company till we came to 
Balbec. 


Soon after arrived at Mara, a {mall town on the North of 
the road. It is remarked that at this town and at Ma/ila alone 
the 
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the Syriac ftill continues to be a living language; defcending 
from father to fon, without the ufe of books. Two of the 
muleteers I obferved to converfe together more willingly in 
that language, than in the Arabic, which in found it nearly 
refembles. 


On the 19th pafled under Dabr-el-chir, fuppofed to be the 
higheft fummit of the Anti-Libanian chain of mountains. The 
following day having fet out four and a half hours before day- 
break, the muleteers loft the road, and we were obliged to 
wait for funrife, chilled with the intenfe cold of thefe high 
mountains, which we felt feverely in our hands and feet. 
Arrived at Balbec about noon the fame day, after defcending 
for nearly three hours through a ravine, or deep glen in the 
mountain, a rugged and, in fome places, a fteep road. 


From the high grounds we had a perfe& view of Balbec, 
and went to feek our lodging under fome walnut-trees, on the 
North of the caftle. Some precaution was neceflary againft 
the Metawelt, Mohammedans of the fe& of Ali, who once 
formed a powerful and ferocious tribe; even now, though 
crufhed in a great degree by the exertions of Jezzar, they 
continue to perfecute ftrangers, who have often fuffered from 
their predatory difpolition. 


The antiquities of Balbec have been often defcribed, and 1 
did not obferve any thing particular to add on that topic. 
Proceeded to Zahblé, a pleafant town among the mountains, 
Obferved the Lombardy poplar in abundance. At Zahb/¢é met 

with 
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with a young man, a Drufe, who informed me, that near 
Balbec, two or three years ago, in digging, the body of a man 
was found, interred in a kind of vault, having a piece of un- 
ftamped gold in his mouth; near him was a number of leaden 
plates, marked with charafters to them unknown; they were 
fold and melted. In another place was difcovered a {mall ftatue, 
very perfect, but I could not learn where it had been depofited. 
Zabhlé is a large town, chiefly, if not folely inhabited by 
Chriftians; it fends forth feven hundred men fit for war. The 
town is divided into five diftri€ts, each having its feparate 
Shech, who pays tribute to the Emir of the Drufes; they com- 
plain of oppreffion ; and the ftate of the place, and the adjacent 
country, fhews that their complaints are not void of founda- 
tion. ‘The town is fheltered by mountains, but the locufts are 
very deftructive. Tobacco is one of the chief articles of cul- 
tivation. A rivulet rolling from the rocks turns the mills and 
waters the grounds; air falubrious and never tainted with ex- 
ceflive heat. 


Near Zabble faw what is called the tomb of Noah, a long 
ftructure, feemingly part of an aquedudt. It extends about 
fixty feet, the ftature of Noah according to Oriental tradition. 
The pilgrims who came formerly to worfhip in the mofque near 
it were very numerous; and the religious revenue is faid to 
amount to three hundred purfes annually. 


Among the mountains the people have an air of health not 
obfervable in the cities. Magic is ftill credited, and feveral are 
accufed before the bifhop for incantations, producing love or 


enmity. 
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enmity. The pious antipathy between the Greeks and Catholics 
reigns here in all its fury. 


After a journey of two days, through a rugged route along 
the ridge of the mountain, arrived at the convent of St. John, 
where the printing-office is. Paper being dear, and no demand 
for books, the prefs is ftopped. Arabic books alone were 
edited. 


On my return by Zzbdané obferved there a gate of Grecian 
architecture. Pafled through a rich vale, watered by the 
Baradé, formerly the Chryforrhoas, to Damafcus. 


So numerous are the fruit-trees in the vicinity of this city, 
that thofe which die and are cut down, fupply it with abundant 
fire-wood. They are alfo ufed for building, together with the 
the walnut-tree and Lombardy poplar. The houfes in Damaf- 
cus are remarkably large and commodious, and well fupplied 
with water; of many the furniture is worth from one to 
five hundred purfes, or from five thoufand to twenty-five 
thoufand pounds, in divans or large fophas, of the richeft filk, 
embroidered with pearl, Perfian carpets, mirrors, &c. 

The melingana, a fpecies of the folanum, is confumed here 
in fuch quantities as a common vegetable, that fifty hundred 
weight is eftimated the daily fupply of the city. 


Returned from Damafcus to Aleppo, 7th O&ober 1797, a 


journey of twelve days. Almoft every town or village on the 
route 
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route has its market, fo that there is no occafion to prepare pro~ 
vifions; the caravanferais are in a ruinous fituation. 


On vifiting the caftle of Aleppo, obferved a remarkable fact 
confidering the populoufnefs of the city. There were only 
eighteen prifoners, eight of whom were confined for debt, and 
the. remainder on account of the riot between the Janizaries 
and Sherifs. The debtor is not permitted, in the whole Turkith 
empire, to be confined above one month; during which term, 
according to the Mohammedan doétors, his property muft 
appear, if he have any, and if none, they confider it unjuft to 
detain him. But this mild regulation is fometimes fruftrated ; 
for if a claim lie for four thoufand piafters, for example, the 
creditor may firft proceed againft him for five hundred, and 
bring a frefh charge at the end of every month till the whole 
be paid, or till the debtor have remained in prifon one month 
on every diftin& procefs. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


‘Fourney from Aleppo towards Conftantinople—Route—Aintab— 
Mount Taurus—Boftan—Inhabitants, their manners and drefs 
— Kaifaria—Angora—Walls and antiquities— Angora goats — 
Manufaétures—T opography— Fourney to Ifmit—Topography— 


General remarks concerning Anatoha or Afia Minor. 


Ox the 21ft of Oober 1797, fet out from Aleppo on my 
journey through Anatolia to Conftantinople. I had a horfe for 
myfelf, and another for an Armenian fervant ; feventy mules 
carried the merchandize of the caravan. 


The dire road lies by Beilan and Adene, Konia, Kutahia, 
and Burfa, but Kutchuk Ali, the Pafha of Beilan, being ina 
ftate of rebellion, we were conftrained to turn to the North-eaft 
by an unufual route, through the cities of Aintab, Kaifaria, and 
Angora. 


Between Aleppo and Aintab the country is well watered, 
and, though fomewhat ftony, capable of being cultivated in a 
threefold degree. 


On the 3oth arrived at Aintab, a large town or city, inha- 
bited by Mohammedans and Chriftians, both Armenian and 
Greek. 
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Greek. It has a fortrefs and a garrifon of Janizaries. Here 
the Turkifh language firft becomes general. The chief com- 
merce is leather and raw hides; fkins of goats are dyed red 
and yellow, into what is called Turkey leather. The houfes are 
built of ftone, which is very cheap; there are five principal 
mofques ; through fome of the ftreets devolve ftreams of water, 
and the air is falubrious. On the South fide is a large burying 
ground, which at a diftance feems an extenfive fuburb. On the 
North is the caftle, apparently coéval with that of Aleppo, built 
on an artificial elevation. ‘The city however is entirely com- 
manded from the adjacent hills. It is governed by a Mit/fellim, 
appointed by the executive power at Conftantinople. The Ja- 
nizaries and Sherifs are here as riotous as at Aleppo. Staple 
commodities are, the leather above mentioned, cottons for their 
own ufe, and various-coloured woollens, of which jackets are 
made, and fent to other parts. It alfo produces digs, a confec- 
tion made of the grounds of wine and almonds. 


After travelling for feveral days, afcended Mount Taurus, now 
called Kuri. The afcent and defcent occupied three days. 
This is a chain of high rocky mountains, running from Eaft to 
Weft, the inhabitants are chiefly Ktirds; and the Turcomans 
retire here in the fummer from the plain of Antioch, as before 
mentioned. Many thoufand acres abound with cedars of great 
fize and age; favines and junipers cover fome of the brows. 
The cedars throw around a delicious odour. Some of our 
company, when they wifhed to warm themfelves, the air being 
cold to excefs, would fet fire to the dead trees by kindling a 
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little dry grafs, which would inftantly feize the branches, and 
foon confumed the whole tree. The bafes of the mountains 
generally confift of tufa. Moft of the hills are divided by ra- 
pid rivulets of the pureft water. 


On commencing the afcent of Mount Taurus, obferved feve- 
ral roads leading to the right; one of them conduéts to the 
copper mines of Tokat, which are very rich, and yield a confi- 
derable revenue to the emperor. 


After defcending Mount Taurus, arrived in the extenfive 
plain of Boftan, which confifts of fertile foil, is watered by the 
river formerly called Sarus, and furrounded with mountains. 


Boftan is a town rather of fmall fize, and prefenting nothing 
memorable. Here I firft obferved little two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by two oxen. ‘The wheels are folid, and the axle turns 
with them, fo that their progrefs is fufficiently vociferous. 
Market poor. The inhabitants, like thofe of Anatolia in gene- 
ral, form a ftriking contraft to the more polifhed natives of 
Syria. They infpected us with ftupid curiofity, and without 
the ufual tokens of falutation pradctifed by the Arabs. The com- 
mon drefs a fhort jacket and fringed turban. ‘The women here 
are of fair florid complexion, and wear on their heads broad 
flat pieces of metal, to fhelter their faces from the fun and rain. 
Thefe refemble common eating plates, and are faftened with 
firings under the chin; the rich have them of {filver, others are 
copper. Their perfons and motions are uncouth and deftitute 


of 
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of the lafcivious mincing, the motus lonict, of the Egyptian and 
Syrian women. 


From Boftan to Kaifaria the country is plain, but ill culti- 
vated and thinly inhabited. Near the city there are however 
feveral productive fields, and watered by the river Yermok, 
This river we had pafled a day’s journey from Kaifaria, run- 
ning to the South. Near that city the Lombardy poplar again 
appears in abundance. 


Kaifaria is diftinguifhed at a diftance by two remarkable hills, 
one of them lofty, and at this time covered with fnow. This is 
Weft of the town. The other, which is to the South, is round 
and ifolated, but not fo high. The town is on the fouth fide 
of a fertile plain, well watered by the Yermok and fome rills, 
and contains a good number of inhabitants. They are now 
ploughing. In entering the town I obferved numbers of the 
fhagey, ftrong, and large camels, which are bred by the Turco- 
mans. The black buffaloe, like that of Egypt, is very com- 
mon here. Kaifaria is governed by a Misellim, who is ap- 
pointed from Conftantinople. The city belongs to the Reis 
Effendi. It is f{urrounded by walls, now in bad repair. Great 
quantities of timber are brought here from the mountains, and 
tranfported to various quarters. 


Angora is eight days’ journey nearly North-weft from Kaifa- 
ria. On the fourth day pafled a plain, watered or rather 
imundated by the river Zumm. On the eighth day paffed a 

bridge, 
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bridge, over a rapid but apparently fhallow river, oné of the 
branches of the Halys, at a {pot where it makes its appearance 
from betwixt abrupt rocks. Route variegated with hills, but 
on the whole rather plain. 


Reached Angora on the 22d of November, two hours before 
fun-fet. This city is vifible at fome diftance, being in a lofty 
fituation. It has a ftriking and agreeable appearance. = It is 
fituated on a {mall river. The caftle is very antient, and in 
former times may have appeared impregnable, being raifed on 
a high perpendicular rock. ‘There is a chain of outworks to a 
confiderable extent, occupying all the high ground. 


The city has been furrounded by a fubftantial wall, in fome 
places apparently double. Marks of a ditch alfo are vifible. I 
paffed three gates, and was told there were three or four more. 
Fragments of Greek infcriptions may be obferved on two of 
the gates. On the North-weft are faid to be remains of an 
amphitheatre, which circumftances prevented me from vifiting. 


In the city are the ruins of a magnificent Curia, erected in the 
time of Auguftus. The architeCture is Corinthian, and parts 
of the infcriptions are well preferved, complimentary to that 
emperor. 


The ftones which form the walls are durable, and of an ex- 
cellent quality. The city muft have been ftrong, being com- 
manded by no adjacent height. Market well fupplied, efpecially 

with 
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with honey and excellent bread. The people are the moft po- 
lithed I have yet feen in Anatolia. 


The trade is chiefly in yarn, of which our fhalloons are 
_ made, and their own manufacture of Angora ftuffs. Of the 
latter Jam told they make yearly from fifteen to twenty thou- 
fand pieces, of thirty Stambil pikes each, or nearly twenty-two 
yards. The breed of goats they fay is on the decline. There 
is however a great extent of country which is capable of fup- 
plying food to their flocks ; fo that the number might be eafily 
augmented. Each goat produces on an average from two to 
three hundred drams annually. The hair is taken from the 
whole body, and not the belly alone. They are fhorn once a 
year, the fheep twice. The wool of the latter is particularly 
fine and long. Of the goats’ hair they have, it is reported, made 
fhawls here, equal in quality to the Kafhmirian, and as wide. 
They coft the maker one hundred piafters a-piece ; but the ma- 
nufaQurers were unable to work flowers in them. They have 
alfo made good cloth ; but the fabric was abandoned for want 
of encouragement. A {pecial regulation conftrains them to work 
the fhalloons with double thread, otherwife they might be made 
much finer. The beft of the Angora ftuffs, worked by the 
piece, ftands the manufacturer in about feventy paras the pike, 
or two thoufand (= 3]. ros. or 3l. 15s.) the piece. I fhould ob- 
ferve that in the manufa€ture of camlets no wool is ufed. Wax 
is exported, and in this part of Anatolia are cultivated large 
quantities of opzum. 


The 
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The Angora cats are confined to the fame diftri with the. 
goats. The foil is a fine red marl; but there is no peculiarity. 


fo ftriking in the fite, foil, or air, as to offer any probable induc- 
tion concerning the origin of thofe two remarkable breeds 


of animals, fo diffimilar from thofe of other regions of the. 


Faft. 


Angora is one of the neateft cities I have yet vifited. The 
ftreets are paved with large granite, but without foot-paths. 
Wax is produced in the neighbourhood, to the value of two 
thoufand piafters a year; one fourth of which quantity is ge- 
nerally confumed in the city itfelf. It is furrounded by moun- 
tains, but there are numerous gardens near it, producing much 
fruit, efpecially excellent pears, which are fent for prefents to 
Conftantinople. The efculent plants barely fuffice for the city, 
and the corn is brought from other places, the land being em- 
ployed moft profitably in the pafturage of the goats. 


On the 16th of November 1797 proceeded towards I{mit or 
Nikmid, the antient Nicomedia, a maritime town, diftant ten 
days. On the firit day of our route faw the river of. Angora 
running north through the plain. ‘Two days after met fifty 
camels laden with fuller’s earth for the manufacturers of An- 
gora. The 3oth of November obferved in the fide of a hill 
a moft beautiful appearance of ftrata, to the number of nine 
or ten in the breadth of eight feet, the wideft of them grey 
chalky ftone, then a wide one of red earth, or marl, then nar- 
row ones of red earth and chalk alternately, each about four 
inches wide ; furface gravel. 

December 


— 
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December 7th, fet out from Koftabec three hours before 
{un-rife, and did not reach Tourbali till about one in the after- 
noon. The general face of the country is a rocky foreft of 
pines and oaks. We kept moftly in the valley, till half paft 
nine in the evening, when we afcended a very high mountain, 
which we alfo in part defcended before we reached Tourbali. 
Several fmall ftreams defcend both to the North and the South ; 
one in particular, forming the river that runs by Angora. 
This part of Mount Olympus muft in courfe be very high. 


T found grapes in almof all the towns, after leaving Angora, 
but thofe of 'Teracli were the beft I had feen fince leaving Da- 
mafcus; they are white, and of a fine flavour, and fome of 
them of very large fize. 


December sth, after pafling Yeywa, came to a long well-built 
bridge over the confiderable and rapid river, which difembogues 
into the Black fea, called Sakavia: a long bridge leads over the 
marfhy lands to J/mit,a large town, extended in length, built on 
the fide of a hill to the eaft of the plain. The mountains near 
it are lofty, and become vifible long before one arrives there. 
Ifmit is paved, but dirty, and built of wood. Moft of the 
houfes have a garden attached tothem. The khan is neat, but 
not very large—Few remains of antiquity. A great number of 
Greeks refides here. 


On the 7th left Ifmit, and after paffing along the fhore to Scu- 
tari, where we arrived in the morning of the gth, proceeded 
immediately to Conftantinople. 

3H Some 
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Some general remarks arife concerning Anatolia, formerly 
Afia Minor. The parts through which we pafled have more of 
the wild and romantic* than of the cultivated afpect ; foil very 
various, but a deep clay is the moft prevailing. Wheat and bar- 
ley, and the yellow durra, Holeus Arundinaceus, form the chief, 
if not only produéts of agriculture. The whole is pervaded by 
hordes of Kurds and Turcomans. Numerous mendicants. The 
little fecurity there is arifes from the fuperior ferocity of a few 
Pafhas, which allows of no robbery fave their own. The de- 
population is gradual, conftant, and infallible, and indubitably 
arifes from the extreme badnefs of the government, than which 
nothing more wretched can well be conceived. 


* Throughout Syria and Anatolia is eftablifhed a kind of tolls called ghafar, 
demanded under pretence of keeping up the roads, and freeing them from rob- 
bers. A fixed fum is exa€ted from all Chriftians; and even an European, 
though furnifhed with a travelling firman, often finds it difficult to avoid paying . 
them. Mohammedans pay what they pleafe, or even nothing. 


In Syria thefe tolls are of no apparent ufe ; the demand is fomewhat con- 
fiderable, the roads are not repaired, and there is no defence but immemorial 
cuftom. In Anatolia, where there are woods, fome refponfibility is attached 
to the office of toll-gatherer, in cafe a traveller is robbed; and the fum paid is 
more reafonable. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Obfervations at Conftantinople—Pafwin Oglo—Charaéter of the 
prefent Sultan—State of learning —Public libraries —Turkifh 
tafte—Coals —Greck printing-houfe—Navy—Return to Eng- 
land. 


) eee I arrived at Conftantinople there was a confiderable 
alarm raifed by the progrefs of the arms of Pa/zwdu Oglo, Pafha 
of Widdin. Originally Aga of that city, that is, chief of the Ja- 
nizaries and commandant, he formed a powerful oppofition to the 
Patha, confifting of many rich and eminent inhabitants, who were 
diffatisfied with the Pafha’s condu@. By numerous intrigues and 
difputes the latter was gradually deprived of his authority, and 
Pafwan Oglo ufurped his place. After the laft Ruffian war, the 
Porte being much in want of money, had recourfe to new and 
unpopular meafures of finance. ‘Taxes were for the firft time 
impofed on articles of confumption, as grain and wine. Paf- 
wan availed himfelf of the difcontents occafioned by thefe impo- 
fitions, and as his power increafed boafted that he would correct 
fuch abufes. 


The Porte, following its ufual policy of rewarding where it 
cannot punifh, of decorating the head which it wifhes to ftrike 
3H 2 off 
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off, confirmed Pafwan in the Pafhalik, His military force at 
firft did not exceed four or five thoufand, but, by the influx of 
the difcontented, was now {welled to fifteen thoufand or more, 
of enthufiaftic and determined followers. Moft of them con- 
fifted of the Janizaries on that fide of Roméliz, who were ex- 
tremely diffatisfied at having pafled unrewarded after the bril- 
liant a€tions they had performed againft the Auftrian arms, 
and at the encouragement given to the recently eftablifhed corps 
of Fufileers, an innovation which ftung their ancient prejudices. 


The Aga of the Janizaries at Conftantinople, being confulted 
on the fuppreffion of the rebellion, gave his opinion, that there 
was danger left the Janizaries fhould go over to their brethren. 
The Diwan affembled in great perplexity, all were irrefolute, 
till the Capitan-pafha, Huffein, faid, “ Nothing can be more 
eafy than to cruth this rebel.” The members inftantly retorted, 
that if it were fo eafy, why not undertake that duty himfelf. 
Huffein exclaimed, “ Only give me the means, and I pledge 
myfelf to condu& them!” He was in confequence appointed, 
and abundant fupplies of men and money were affigned. In- 
ftead of Janizaries, the Timariots or feudal troops of Afia were 
fummoned. Before I left Turkey a flight fkirmifh had taken 
place. The troops which marched again{t Widdin were computed 
at one hundred and fifty thoufand. Pafwan Oglo, unable to meet 
fuch a multitude in the field, was contented to defend Widdin. 
His fuccefs and further progrefs are fufficiently known. 


A new inftitution had been recently ordained by the reigning 
Sultan. Perceiving that his troops had been unable to oppofe 
thofe 
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thofe of Ruffia, he had, with the affiftance of the French, who 


fupplied non-commiffioned officers to inftrué them, founded a 
regular corps of infantry, confifting of about one thoufand. They 
were clothed in a tighter drefs, and their arms* fupplied by go- 
vernment. The French have alfo aflifted the Turks in cafting 
a great number of brafs field-pieces and battering cannon ; nor 
are they without fome flying artillery. 


The prefent Sultan is not deficient in difcernment, or warnr 
wifhes to promote the happinefs of his people; but through the 
ufual imperfection of his education, he is the flave of his own 
impetuofity, and a ftranger to the recefles of the human heart. 
His motives are generally right, but the means, oppofed by po- 
pular prejudices, are often ineffectual. 


Sultan Selim, after correcting the police of the capital, turned’ 
his beneficent views to the encouragement of learning among 
his fubjecis. Tlehas revived the mathematical {chool, in which, 
however, {mall progrefs had been made; his ignorance of the 
world leading him tothink that his orders can form minds, and 
that a penfion confers capacity. He has reftored the printing 
office, and a new Arabic type was cafting by an ingenious Ar- 
menian. But whether the improvement of the type may con- 
tribute to the diffufion of folid knowlege among the Turks, may 
fairly be queftioned. The firft book ordered to be printed was 
a Perfian didtionary. An engraver on copper is alfo fettled 
here, the fubjeéts are the armillary fphere, fome plans of forti-. 
fication, the box-compafs, and the like. 


* Mufket and bayonet. 
The 
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The Turks are remarkable for half-meafures. In the mathe- 
matical and marine {chool, a fubftantial and commodious build- 
ing, they are furnifhed with every thing—except inftruments 
and books ; the clafs fmall or none; but the end of the infti- 
tution is confidered as completely anfwered, as there are profef- 
fors who meet and {moke their pipes together. 


There are feveral Kuttub-chans, or public libraries, among 
which the principal are thofe of St. Sophia and the Solimanié 
Jamafy ; but none fo elegant as that built by Raghib Pafha, for- 
merly Grand Wizir. The magnificent inftitutions of this great 
man being envied by the Sultan of the day, his head was the 
forfeit of his virtues. This library is an infulated building, in 
the middle of a fquare court, confifting entirely of marble, and 
very neat and convenient. A large tomb, decorated with gilt 
brafs, in which Rafhib Pafha is buried, forms the centre of the 
library. Around are numerous books, on all fubjects, chiefly 
as ufual theology; convenient feats and elegant carpets and 
cufhions for the readers. A librarian conftantly attends. The 
light is well difpofed, and the place perfe@tly quiet; fo that I 
have no where feen a building or inftitution more complete of 
the kind. ‘The apartment is raifed above the ground by feven 
or eight eafy fteps. Fronting the ftreet there is a fchool, 
founded by the fame Pafha. It is a convenient room, of thirty- 
five feet long and proportionate width, where about an hundred 
boys are taught to read and write, and the more fimple part of 
their theology. There is only one clafs, which attends every 
day for two hours in the morning and two in the afternoon. 


I met 
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I met with a Mohammedan, a native of Balk, who under- 
ftood the firft fix books of Euclid. A young Englifhman, who 
has embraced Iflamifm, and is lately eftablifhed at Conftan- 
tinople, had tranflated Euclid into Turkifh, and publifhed an 
aftronomical ephemeris. Having received fome encourage- 
ment, he was proceeding to read lectures on mathematical 
fubjeGts. Many fcribes are found here who write elegantly and 
correctly. 


The national tafte does not feem rapidly to improve. One 
of the Sultanas, fifters of the monarch, has not long fince built 
a villa on the Bofphorus, half in the European ftyle, half in the 
Chinefe. : 


There is a confiderable market for books, containing many 
fhops, well fupplied. 


Strata of coals are found at about four hours diftance on the 
European fide. An officer in the fervice of the Porte informed 
me that he had at firft obtained the exclufive right of working 
them. He fent them to the Crimea. Since that time better 
coals having been found in that country, and the right of 
working them having been foon afterwards taken from him, the 
mine was neglected, and then difcontinued. It was difficult to 
work on account of the fandy foil which fell in. He faid he 
could fell them at Conftantinople for a para the oke. 


Went to a Greek printing-houfe condudted by an Armenian. 
They were printing a {mall exhortation in the Greek language, 
written 
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written by Anthimus, Patriarch of Jerufalem, againft the pre- 
vailing tenets of Deifm and Atheifm. They throw off about a 
thoufand fheets a day. 


The navy has of late been greatly improved by Le Brun and 
other French fhip-builders. On the 2d of April 1798 there 
were eight fhips of war at anchor in the Bofphorus; three 
feventy-fours, four fifties, one forty. ‘The whole navy amounts 
to fifteen fhips, fit for fervice, and of confiderable force. 


The Turkifh women, in fine weather, ape the European 
cuftom of taking the air in their carriages, in a great {quare ; 
but they are concealed in fmall latticed waggons, and veiled. 
They thus lofe the beft part of the difplay, “ the mighty plea- 
fure of being feen.” | 


I fhall clofe my remarks on Conftantinople with obferving, 
that the country between it and Adrianople is completely plain, 
and that the capital is, on the land fide, incapable of any defence 
againft a victorious army. The uncertainty of the winds and 
channels join with the forts to defend the other fide from any 
fudden affault. 


Proceeding through Wallaclia to Vienna, Prague, Drefden, 
Leipfic, Potfdam, Berlin, and Hamburg, J arrived in London 
on the 16th of September, 1798, after an abfence of nearly 
feven years. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Comparative view of life and bhappinefs in the Eaft and in 
Europe. 


Et qui plus eft, il me femble que je way rencontré guere de 
manieres, qui ne vaillent les noftres. MONTAIGNE. 


Tue ereat contraft which is obfervable between the manners 
and perfonal character of the Orientals and Europeans, in- 
fenfibly leads to a comparifon of its refult in fociety. The 
character of every nation merits the attention of the philo- 
fopher; and the lefs that nation refembles ourfelves, the more 


its diftinguifhing features require our inveftigation. 


While vanity inftigates us to claim an undifputed fuperiority, 
experience often compels us, to doubt the validity of the fen- 
tence on which we infift. We are fearful of being reduced to 
acknowlege, that the labour, the thought, the agitation which 
have place among us, often augment not the happinefs of the 
individual, and are of doubtful utility to the colleétive body. 
It is not however defigned to infift on any fuch conceffion ; 

ui and 
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and only a few confiderations fhall be offered in the order that 
they arife. : 


Animo fatis heec veftigia parva fagaci 


Sunt, per quee poffis cognofcere cetera tuté. 
LUCRETIUS. 


Impatience, activity, and fanguine hope, are habits of 
an European. By education his imagination is exalted 
and his ideas are multiplied. By reading, and frequent 
intercourfe with foreigners, he is enabled to prefent to 
himfelf the ftate of diftant times and remote nations. 
Their knowlege, their arts, their pleafures become familiar to 
him; and, from a fixed principle of the human mind, the 
lively idea of all thefe advantages generates the hope of appro- 
priating them. His firft attempt is haply crowned with fuccefs, 
and he is thus ftimulated to farther effort: but as the bounds | 
fixed to his attainments are removed the farther he advances, 
and improvement is infinite, his ultimate difappointment is 
inevitable, and it is felt with a poignancy proportioned to the 
confidence of his firft hopes. 


The habits of the Oriental, on the contrary, are indolence, 
gravity, patience. His ideas are few in number; and his 
fentiments in courfe equally rare. They are, however, gene- 
rally correct, {pringing from the objets around him, and for 
the moft part limited to thofe objects. 


A chief caufe of this contraft, muft be the mode of education 
in each community. Education fhould be the art of forming 
man 
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man on the principles of nature; by due attention to her un- 
erring progrefs, no advantage of life can remain unimproved, 
and no duty can be mifunderftood. But in no nation with 
whofe hiftory we are acquainted, has fuch a fyftem been 
eftablifhed. Almoft every one forms its difciples on the nar- 
row views of that community, and nature is diftorted and 
paralifed by: authority. 


The leading fault of education in the various parts of the 
Turkith empire, originates in the prevailing fuperftition. Where- 
ever this does not operate, the practice is fufficiently rational. 


The children of the Arabs early attain the character of man- 
hood. A grave demeanour, fortitude in fuffering, refpect for 
age, filial affection, contempt for frivolous amufements, fru- 
gality, temperance, hofpitality, are taught in the eafieft and 
moft effectual manner—by example; and where there is leaft 
probability of counter-inftru@tion—in the houfe of the father. 


They are early taken out of the hands of women, and fent 
to ftudy the Koran; an employment which indeed has only 
the negative advantage of faving a portion of their time from 
pofitive idlenefs. As they advance towards maturity, little 
coercion is employed, but no incitement is adminiftered to 
error. The father gradually accuftoms himfelf to treat his fon 
on the footing of an equal; who, on the other hand, feldom 
forgets the refpe&t which is not imperioufly exacted. 


be Te) The 
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The drefs of children is free from ligatures, their diet fimple, 
and they are accuftomed to variations of feafon, and enured to 
fatigue. Thefe are a part of the advantages of Oriental edu- 
cation. Among its more ferious inconveniences may. be 
enumerated, an exceffive credulity, the offspring of profound 
ignorance, and a keennefs bordering on difhonefty and falfhood. 
It is not eafy to gain knowlege which is not fought. The boy 
refpects his father, and the fummit of his ambition is to imitate 
his fire. The parent is guided chiefly by the reflection, how far 
he may extend his purfuit of gain with impunity; of courfe a 
very refined morality is not to be expected from the fon. 
Happinefs once confined to the fmall circle of a family, little 
anxiety remains for the world at large. Hence the faintnefs. 
of the conception of a community, and the duties arifing 
from it. 


In Europe, education is the art of moulding the foul to the 
times ; and the preceptor is commonly fuccefsful in conveying 
the inftruction, of which experience has taught him the advan- 
tage, and which he is no ftranger to the mode of applying. 
Advancement is the object; and to obtain it activity is re- 
quired. This end is gained; but in the art of directing the 
powers of his mind to the attainment of his own happinefs, 
or to the public utility, or of preferving his body fane and 
vigorous, the man remains ftill a child; and thus the true ob- 
ject of education is fruftrated. We have on this head then, it 
would feem, no great reafon to boaft our fuperiority. 


The 
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The diftinGtive charaCter of a nation is not to be fought in 
great cities. ‘The manners of thefe reciprocally approximate. 
In that part of Egypt where the charater of women is unfo- 
phifticated by mixture, however ftrong their paflions, they are 
not unchafte. ‘This perhaps proceeds more from the influence 
of public opinion, than the fan@ions of municipal law. 


Among the people, as they are to take part in domeftic 
duties, their education is bounded by the ufeful. Among the 
opulent it extends to the ornamental, and many females in 
Kahira are taught to read and write. Inftead of complaining 
of their feclufion as an injury, they may fometimes be ob- 
ferved tenacious of it as a mark of refpect. That feclufion, 
though originating in the real or fuppofed licentioufnefs of the 
fex, is, at this time, far from being the effeét of individual 
jealoufy, but by long adoption, become a part of bien-féance. 
“I confented to become your wife,” faid a woman to her 
hufband, in my hearing, “ that I might be veiled or private, 
mafturé, and remain tranquil in my family ; not to be fent to 
the market, to meet the eyes of chalk-illah, all the world.” 


This feclufion of women has an important effe@t in fociety ; 
and the Orientals are accordingly, as has often been remarked, 
in a great degree {trangers to the paffion of /ove. It is thought 
indecent in company to fpeak much of women, and no man 
would venture to declare, that he had a preference for a parti- 
cular woman, or intended to marry her. 


Social 
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Social intercourfe is thus rendered lefs vivacious and amufing, 
but numberlefs inquietudes are avoided. They who affirm, 
however, that nothing is fought from women, among the 
people of the Eaft, but fenfual gratification, feem to err. Why 
fhould a man, by having feveral women, neceflarily become 
infenfible to what is amiable or eftimable in any individual 
among them? Or is individual character rendered abfolutely 
indiftin& by their being affociated together? 


They are equally in error who affert, that women in the 
Faft are flaves. Perhaps it might correétly be faid that they 
are treated as children; but, fuppofing this to be true, do not 
tendernefs and affection operate towards children? 


They hold not the fame rank as in Europe; and if they 
did, the intrigues carried on in the harem, would: render their 
hufbands and themfelves miferable. In their prefent ftate, 
accidents of this kind are not without ill effects, but, in general, 
ferve rather to minifter a caufe of diverfion, than to produce any 
very ferious evil. Of courfe they give much lefs difturbance 
than in Europe. 


The fpirit of Chivalry, foftered by the Crufades, changed, 
in the heated imagination. of the youthful hero, the lovely 
object of his defires, into a deity that was to be adored. The 
vifible nature of the divinity fanned the flame of devotion: 
Whether the fair benignly fmiled, or fcornfully averted her 
countenance from the humble votary, her perfeCtions were 
equally the fubje&t of his eculogies, and her will of his propitia- 


tion. 
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tion. But all his fervices were fublimely difinterefted, and 
were to remain without hope of remuneration, till giants fhould 
be immolated to her perfetions, and widows and orphans chaunt 
forth in her prefence the praifes of their generous deliverer. 


Thefe chafte amours, in which all was elevated, and all ex- 
quifitely unnatural, according to modern ideas, were yet the 
foundation of the rank women hold in modern Europe. This 
fyftem, forced and contrary to nature, could not long have 
place, and perhaps the fex itfelf grew fatiated with the frigid 
adulation of diftant votaries, however flattering to its vanity. 
A more licentious gallantry then took place, and the charm 
was quickly diffolved. The intercourfe between the fexes being 
at length reduced to the fimple gratification of the fenfual de- 
fire, fociety was almoft in the fame ftate in the Welt, as in the 
Faft, at the period when the feclufion of females firft took 
place. 


But the Europeans adopted a different plan. They either 
defpifed the fecurity of bolts and bars as ineffe€tual, or too 
much of their former refpeét yet remained to allow the attempt. 
The fex at length wearied, but not fatiated with fimple fenfu- 
ality, was governed in the choice of its indulgences by caprice ; 
and the men were ftudioufly employed to attradt the zillades of 
their miftreffes, and to chain this fickle fentiment, by varied 
foppery and grimace. Hence the romantic tales of our novels, 
hence the inconfequential conduct of their heroes, and hence 
the agitations of our focieties, at which the Orientals would 


f{mile. 
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It is not faid, that the miferies and violent diffenfions which 
exift in families, refult from the rank females hold in European 
fociety. Eternal litigations, and all the confufion of fevere 
laws and loofe morals are not attributed to that caufe. It is 
only hinted that thefe evils are coétaneous with that ftate of 
fociety, and that the pure inftitution of matrimony may be 
enforced by the commanding voice of religion, and fanétioned 
by municipal law, yet thofe evils may remain without a 
remedy. 


The young of each fex are, in Europe, brought together, 
and taught to attach themfelves to each other: but interdicted 
from uniting, unlefs equal in rank, fortune, &c.  Paffion 
however is ftrongeft at an early age, when the reafon which 
fhould guide it is weakeft. But the public inftitutions eternize 
the punifhment of a momentary folly. Parental authority, at 
other times, interferes, and pretending only folicitude for the 
child’s happinefs, renders both the parent and the offspring 
miferable. | 


The hufband is vain of exhibiting in public his admired 
bride. From familiarities with a variety of men which, by being 
public, are authorized, fhe is induced to try them in private. 
The man becomes unhappy and ridiculous, the wife difgraced, 
and the lover impoverifhed. Little or nothing of this is known 
in the Eaft. 


Another ftriking diffimilitude between the Europeans and 
Orientals is obfervable in the number and quality of their 
refpeCtive 
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refpeive laws, and the adminiftration of public juftice. 
Though a multitude of commentaries has been written on the 
fimple maxims contained in the Koran, applying them to the 
particular cafes which occur in fociety, the whole falls far fhort, 
in point of extent, of the moft fimple fyftems of jurifprudence 
with which we are acquainted. The fingle circumftance of 
each man being advocate in his own caufe, contraéts all judicial 
proceedings to a {mall compafs, and, whether juftly or unjuftly, 
all legal-difputes are fpeedily terminated. So that no man can 
bequeath to his family the inheritance of judicial ruin. 


It will no doubt be thought, that the corrupt character of 
judges, and the fale of their decrees, are evils for which no 
advantages can compenfate ; and here, at leaft, it may be urged, 
that in Europe the adminiftration of juftice is more equal, and 
the right is not generally to be fhaken by a bribe. 


On the other hand, whatever may be the integrity of the 
judges in their decifions, the length and delay of the pro- 
ceedings is fufficient to re-produce all the evils which are 
thought to be obviated by the abfence of judicial corruption. 
If one of the parties be poor and the other rich, the latter 
commonly has the option of ruining the former by throwing 
impediments in the way of a decifion; and it is of little im- 
portance to a man to know that he is ultimately victorious, 
when his property is already confumed, ere the caufe draw near 
its termination. 


3K But 
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But independently of the immenfe expenfe of a procefs in 
moft countries of Europe, the anxiety and fufpenfe while it is 
depending, tend to leflen the happinefs of fociety, and are, by 
their frequency, ferious evils. 


Domeftic manners furnifh a more minute, but not unim- 
portant contraft. In receiving ftrangers at his houfe and when 
they leave it, the Oriental teftifies no great emotion. The 
vifitor is welcomed rather by adtions than words. An Arab 
or Turk having once accorded prote€tion, which he does with 
a kind of diftance and hauteur, never afterwards withdraws it, 
and his word may be relied on. In vifiting, as is well known, 
the common but abfurd practice, which obtains among our- 
felves, of urging thofe to ftay longer, of whofe company one 
is already tired, is obviated by the fimple ufe of a little fcented 
wood in a cenfer. 


In their communications every thing tends rather to tran- 
quillize the mind, than to excite the paffions. The quarrels of 
the mere mob, indeed, evaporate in idle vociferation; but 
among perfons of any breeding, the voice is fcarcely ever 
raifed above its ordinary tone. 


The greateft number of menials in a family (and in the Eaft 
they are very numerous) occafions no confufion. All is con- 
duéted in filence and order. All fuch direétions as are in the 
common routine of affairs, are given by figns, and are inftantly 
underftood; not from pride, or as implying the vaft diftance 

between 
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between mafter and fervant, but principally to avoid all egui- 
vogue, when perfons of various defcriptions are prefent, and, 
by making fecrefy a uniform habit, to avoid all fufpicion from 
the adoption of myftery in giving orders before company, 
when any thing is to be faid which it is not intended that com- 
pany fhould hear. » 


> The ingenuity of man in contriving his own unhappinefs, 
is in no part of the world more confpicuous than in Europe. 
Our mutual intercourfe is fo befet with forms, that it becomes 
doubtful whether it be a good or an evil; and the individual, 
not unfrequently, leaves a company diflatisfied that he ever 
entered into it. Hence a continued defire of changing place 
and forming new acquaintance. 


Whenever a number of perfons meet together, eating and 
drinking feem to be a neceflary bond of union; and they often 
do not feparate without that kind of feftivity which impairs 
the health of each, and creates diflenfions, as it were, by its 
mechanical operation. ‘The fole benefit which refults from the 
focial meals of the Arabs, is to us entirely unknown.—No man 
thinks himfelf incapacitated from injuring his neighbour, in 
confequence of having divided with him a loaf of bread, and 


a little falt, at the convivial board. 


~ In the Eaft focial intercourfe is lefs artificial, and lefs ham- 
pered with rules, It is maintained with more complacency, 
and relinquifhed, not without hope of renewal. We too have 
now indeed abandoned a part of its more inconvenient formali- 

aK 2 ties ; 
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ties; but fome of its oppreffive and defpotic laws continue 


unaltered. The exterior may be changed; but the fubftance 
is identical. 


In the Eaft, they who are guilty of excefs in drinking bury 
their inebriation in the gloom of their clofet. By this, prefent 
difturbance, and future ill example are equally obviated, what- 
ever may be the ill confequence to the wretched victim of 
intemperance, Of excefs in eating there are few examples; 
for their longeft meals, even when a feries of difhes is prefented, 
as at the tables of a Pafha or a Bey, are terminated in a few 
minutes. The moderation and temperance of diet indeed 
throughout the Eaft are matters of high praife; and, whether 
virtues of climate, habit, or refletion, merit imitation among 
ourfelves. The reward is prefent, uninterrupted health and 
tranquillity of mind. 


If the multitude of wants conftitute human inquietude, it 
muft be remembered how much of what to us is indifpenfable 
is, to them, as if it had never been. 


With them fociety is rendered tranquil and eafy by mutual 
forbearance ; with us it is vexed with the neceffity of mutual 
adulation.—In the one region each man {fets a fafhion to him- 
felf, in the other all the conftituent parts are wearied with 
ferving an idol that the colleétive body alone has fet up. Each 
ftands bareheaded from refpe& to the other, when both might 
remain covered without inconvenience to either. 


Politenefs 
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Politenefs is, with the one, an eafy compliance, with which 
all are fatisfied ; with the other, it is a difficult effort, from the 
practice and the experience of which the parties mutually 
retire difcontented. | 


The fafhions to which we are flaves, are indeed many of 
them fo little founded in reafon, that one is fometimes difpofed 
to confider them as imagined by the indolent and reftlefs, to 
occupy the thoughts and time of thofe who have no better 
employment; or. invented, like certain dogmas, to fhew the 
merit of implicit credence. A certain drefs is to be worn, a 
eertain eftablifhment kept up, under pain of indelible igno- 
miny; and the man whofe circumftances difable him from 
complying with this terrific mandate, with timid irrefolution 
hides his head. 


See the European in converfation, even among his equals, he 
is not fo folicitous to exprefs {uch thoughts as rife in his mind, 
as to find fome employment for his tongue. It is not to give 
utterance to what naturally occurs, but that converfation may 
be kept up, that all are anxious. Garrulities, and mifconcep- 
tions are civilly uttered for arguments; and the abortions of 
fancy and caprice, hold the place of the fane offspring of 
judgment and reflection. Yet we laugh at them for ufing fhort 
and few phrafes, (phra/fes courtes et rares, as Volney defcribes 
them,) when they have nothing to fay! 


It is with them however neither ridiculous nor irkfome to be 
filent. They go into company to be diverted, not to labour, 
and 
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and they efteem effort in converfation a vain toil. The raillery 
and repartee of the Occidentals is, among them, fupplied (it 
muft be allowed very inadequately) by the see. ftory- 
tellers, and profeffed jokers. 


Human life in the Eaft is expofed to a variety of cafualties. 
Peftilence, famine, tyranny, all confpire to diminith its fecurity. 
It is natural to fet a fmaller value on any advantage, in propor- 
tion to the facility of privation. Hence the Orientals are not 
much difturbed at the thoughts of death, but refign life without 
afigh. The mind is tortured when the blofloms of hope’ are 
fuddenly torn from it; but their gradual decay is not incompa- 
tible with a kind of tranquillity. 


The European, more diffatisfied with the prefent, and only 
fupported by the hope of what is to come, attached beyond 
meafure to the advantages which his anxieties have been pro- 
longed to acquire, has already, even at an early age, fixed to 
himfelf a period, fhort of which he thinks it bard and oe to 
be deprived of life. 


Concerning paft events the fatalift is confoled by refleGting, 
that nothing he could have done would have altered the immut- 
able order of things, and that his efforts before would have been 
as vain as his regret now is. This idea, indeed, 1s perhaps not 
deftitute of ill effets, but it furely produces fome good. — If, 
by perfuading them that the evils which they fuffer are un- 


avoidable, it prevent them from endeavouring to avoid them, 
it 
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it alfo prevents their repining at what muft at all events be 
endured as the immutable law of the univerfe. 


The European attributing more power to volition, afcribes to 
his own want of judgment or energy the refult of whatever 
terminates unfavourably. Thus a part of his life is occupied by 
felf-accufation, which, however, enfures no amelioration for the 
future. 


In the Eaft, if age be refpected, it is refpected, in part at 
leaft, from the decorous behaviour of the aged. In Europe, if 
it be rendered ridiculous, it is fo too often, by a vain effort to 
perpetuate the character and manners of youth. 


The commanding influence of a fyftem fo flattering to the 
pride of its profeffors, and operating fo powerfully on their 
hopes and fears as Mohammedifm, aided by the dread of pre- 
fent fuffering, has fo far counteracted the ftrong impulfe of ava- 
rice, that gaming is in a great degree banifhed from fociety in 
the Eaft. All the evils and inconveniences therefore of that prac- 
tice, fo feverely felt thoughout Europe, are almoft unknown in 
the Turkith empire. 


If activity and a careful provifion for the future, and that 
each fhould contribute his efforts to the good of the whole, be 
neceflary to conftitute the happinefs of a people, how happens 
it that the Orientals, among whom thefe Sean: are wanting, 
fhould yet be happy? 


The 
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The fyftem of morals contained in the writings of the Orien- 
tals, is at once fublime without being impracticable, and levelled 
‘to the ufe of mankind, without being loofe or low. Yet it is 
ufual with us to talk of their brutal ftupidity! But this fyftem 
is not pra@tifed among them—and is the Chriftian fyftem of 
morals practifed among Chriftian nations ? 


The Arabian and Perfian hiftories and romances abound with 
traits of magnanimity, of generofity, juftice, and courage, no 
way inferior to, but in fome inftances exceeding thofe of other 
nations. The Greeks and ourfelves. have indeed ftigmatifed 
them with the name of barbarians ; but impartial inquiry proves 
that they are fufceptible of all that is admired i in a polifhed peo- 
ple; that crimes are treated among them as among other na- 
tions, and that though their paflions may be exprefled in a 
different way, they have always the fame fource and the fame 
objed. | } 


No man who reflects on his paft enjoyments and fufferings 
can doubt but that the latter, by their intenfenefs, duration, and 
frequency, have been decidedly predominant. 


To render them more equal, that is, to be lels miferable, or to 
make life tolerable, either the number of pleafures muft be aug- 
mented, according to the fyftem of the Epicureans, or that of 
pains muft be diminifhed, according to that of the Stoics. The 
Orientals ftrive to attain the one objet like ourfelves, by fen- 
fuality ; and here it is not to be conceived that they are hap- 
pier than we are; but the other they gain in a much more 

complete 
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complete degree than ourfelves, and are much more exercifed 
in the ftoical fyftem, which feems the moft effectual to the 
purpofe. 


The paffions, indeed, it is faid, are to the mind what motion 
is to the body ; and the abfence of either caufes and marks, in 
each refpectively, fymptoms that may be termed morbid. 


A perfe& abfence of paffion is certainly preternatural, if it 
may not be called impoflible; but as our paffions are more 
likely to-be called into ation by painful than. by pleafurable 
fenfations, it feems little doubtful, that the mind, on which they 
operate moft feebly, will remain in the moft tranquil ftate. This 
tranquillity, this abfence of pain, (for joy, however poignant, 
is but a tranfient gleam, a corufcation, which paffing, renders the 
obf{curity which fucceeds it more fenfible,) is the fingle fpecies 
of happinefs of which. mankind is allowed to partake. 


A man of great fenfibility has his feelings hourly wounded 
by minute accidents, at which one of lefs lively fenfations would 
{mile. 


_ Such.a one is tranfported with love, and, if that love be fuc- 
cefsful, his gratification is exquifite. He is fuddenly moved by 
compaffion,—how refined his feeling in offering relief to diftrefs! 
He ardently defires fame,—how is he elated with the flighteft 
praifes! But how often is his warm affection requited with 
neglect, or its gratification found impoflible? How often will 
his compaffion be excited, without the means of affording re- 

BLL lief ¢ 
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lief? And how much more is mankind difpofed to obloquy 
than to eulogy? 


But this is not all; the fame mind which is ftrongly aéted 
on by thefe paffions will alfo have its peace difturbed by pride, 
ambition, anger, jealoufy, and refentment. The fubjeéts of all 
thefe tormenting emotions crowd on it too clofely to allow its 
complacency to be permanent. The funfhine of the morning 
will inevitably, ere night, be fucceeded by a tempeft. 


Some flight omiffion of ceremonial will offend its pride, 
fome fordid repulfe will check its ambition ; it will flame with 
anger at the breaking of a jar, or pine with jealoufy at the 
like frailty in a miftrefs. 


Something of the fame kind has place with regard to tafte. 
A man of delicate tafte feels refined enjoyment from the con- 
templation of a beautiful landfcape or a fine picture, or the 
perufal of an elegant poem; and is equally difgufted at the 
fight of any thing deformed, difproportioned, or unnatural 
in either. But, it may be faid, he has the option of contem- 
plating a difagreeable obje&t, but not of feeling an unpleafing 
fenfation. And is it indeed fo eafy, in being perpetually con- 
verfant among mankind, to avoid obferving their works? or 
does not the man who reads unavoidably fall on abfurdities 
which difguft him? Social man has been too long employed 
in counteraGting nature, not to have moulded all to his dwarfifh 
intellect; and the abortive efforts of imagination are number- 
lefs both in the arts and in letters. 


Then 
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Then it will be faid, human happinefs is reduced to apathy; 
and the lively tafte and ardent paflions, which have eftablifhed 
the fuperiority of Europeans, only ferve to diminith their fum of 
felicity! This would be pufhing the argument too far; but 
each will draw his own conclufions. 


The chief points of contraft between the Europeans and 


Orientals being thus marked, it will be feen how far it may be 
doubted on which fide lies the greater degree of happinefs. 
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No. I. 


Muftrations of the Maps. 


Ix compiling the two maps which accompany this work, 
the writer has made ufe of his own obfervations in that 
part of it to which thofe obfervations had extended. For 
the remainder of the information exhibited in each, he has 
trufted to the report of the more intelligent natives, who 
having frequently traverfed the neighbouring countries, might 
be fuppofed in fome meafure qualified to defcribe what they 
had feen. Yet he has not ventured to lay down a fingle pofi- 
tion which had not previoufly been confirmed by the diftin& 
and concordant teftimony of at leaft three or four individuals. 
Even with this caftigation, it is unneceflary to remark how 
impracticable is the tafk of approximating the bearings, from 
the oral teftimony of thofe who have no clear idea of bearings, 
and fcarcely know how to diftinguifh the eight principal points. 
Almoft equally difficult is it to give the face of a country, or 
an account of its productions, which the informant perhaps 
traverfed between fleep and waking, or when too much occu- 

pied 
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pied with the fufferings of the road, or the end he had in view, 
to be at leifure to attend to its detail. 


The names of places fo obtained and pofitions fo adjufted, 
it has been thought proper to diftinguith by dotted letters, with 
a view to denote hefitation and uncertainty. The part with 
which he was himfelf more particularly acquainted, or which 
was fufficiently fupported by the authority of former maps, is 
marked with ordinary letters. ‘The writer’s own route is pointed 
out by a green line, the reported routes by a fingle engraved 
line, without colour. 


The lofs already mentioned of a large portion of his detached 
papers, has effe€tually deprived him of the power of prefenting 
the chart of the route with all that exaGtnefs and minute detail . 
which ought invariably to accompany all geographical re- 
fearches. But if he have been compelled to ufe. the, re/ult of 
his celeftial obfervations, which alone his journal furnifhed, 
without the recapitulation of particulars, he has been careful to 
compare them with the bearings which fortunately were moft 
of them preferved, without venturing to force the latter to the 
former: e.g. the refult of his obfervation, as he found it 
briefly noted, would have brought Charjé and Mughes feveral 
miles farther Eaft; but. having found the diftance and bearings 
exaQly accord with this pofition with refpe& to dit, he has 
preferred it to. the attempt of fixing the pofition of thofe places, 
by obfervation of which he was unable to give adequate proof 
of the accuracy. 


The 
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The pofition of 4fiit is fixed, both in latitude and longitude, 
by obfervation. That of Charjé in latitude by obfervation ; in 
longitude, as above defcribed. While at Sed, the Writer had 
an opportunity of obferving his pofition at leifure, both in lati- 
tude and longitude. At Selimé he enjoyed the fame fatisfadtion. 
The mountains, to the Eaft of the road, are laid down according 
to their appearance to the eye of the obferver from the villages 
of E/wah, and the route of the caravan beyond them. Their 
S. E. extremity, as here marked, refts folely on the report 
of a native of Mabas. The diftance from Selimé to the river, 
has been judged fully eftablifhed by the uniform and unvarying 
teftimony of a number of Jelabs of Dongola, &c. who travel 
that route. 


The latitude of Leghéa was varioufly obferved, both in going 
and returning. Its longitude is only determined by the bear- 
ing of the road, relatively to Bir-el-Malba S. and Selimé N. 
Several days confumed at Bir-el-Malba, afforded the means of 
determining its pofition both in latitude and longitude. 


“Sweint and Zeghawa have been placed only according to the 
bearing and diftance computed from Cobdé and Le Haimer. 
But the two latter places are fixed without much doubt by 
frequent lunar obfervations, the occultations of Jupiter’s fatel- 
lites, &c. 


With regard to Cubeabéa and Ril, no more could be done 
than to place thém according to the uniform and conftant report 
of the natives. They are both places much frequented, and 

in 
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in fo {mall a diftance no miftake of importance can have 
arifen. , 


The bearings of the road from Cubeabéa to Wara, and thence 
to the capital of Bornou, are not laid down but from numerous 
inquiries, and fome labour employed in adjufting them. That 
road occupies fixty days. The pofition of the capital of Bornou 
varies from that which 1s allotted to it in the lateft maps, but 
{crupuloufly adheres to the bearings and diftance given. Abdu- 
Shareb is from Cobbe nearly W. by N. -Abu-Shareb to Wara, 
N.W. by N. From Wara to the capital of Baghermi, between 
W.N. W. and N..W. by W. Road winding S. . From Bag- 
hermi to Kottocomb, N. by W.2 W. From Kottocomb to Bornou 
nearly in the fame dire€tion. 


Sennaar, as well as the courfe of the Nile, the coaft of the 
Arabian gulf, Ma/fouah, Gondar, Swakem, &c. have the fame 
pofition as in M. Rennell’s map. Seznaar is in longitude 
33° 30 30°.  Cobbé being in 28° 8’, the difference. between 
them will be 5° 2' 30’—Ri/ cannot be more than twelve or 
thirteen miles E. of Cobdé, but Ril is only twenty-three days 
journey from Sexnaar. ‘There remain therefore on a dire& 
line 4° 50’ which is about twelve and a half geometrical miles 
per day; and admitting the {malleft poffible deviation, will give 
fourteen miles by the road. This on fo long a journey is much 
more than might be expected, and by no means accords with 
the route to Bornou, which allows only about nine miles for 
each day’s march.—D’Anville’s pofition of Sennaar (29° 39’) 
would bring it too near to Ri/, leaving only eighty miles 

between 
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between them, or three miles and quarter fer day. Whether 
the truth lie between the obfervation of Mr. Bruce and the 
conjecture of D’Anville, or whether the former be well efta- 
blifhed, and the length of each day’s march may be accounted 
, for from the ftraitnefs and facility of the road, fome future 
occafion muft determine. One circumftance would feem clear, 
viz. the diftance between the city Sennaar, and the Bahr-el- 
abiad, which the repeated and unvaried teftimonies of the 
natives relatively to the interval of three, or three and half 
days, leave no.room to doubt, have hitherto been placed much 


too far apart. 


The road from Wara to Dar Kulla exhibits a remarkable 
coincidence as to the number of rivers and lakes which it paffes, 
with that part of Major Rennell’s laft general map of Northern 
Africa, which forms what he confiders as the alluvies of that 
portion of the continent, though it be neither in the fame latitude 
nor longitude. 


Of thefe various ftreams little defcription was obtained. The 
country they flow through is faid to be great part of the year 
wet and marfhy ; the heat is exceflive, and the people remark 
that there is no winter. The courfe of the rivers, if rightly 
given, is for the moft part from E, to W. 


The river called Bahr Miffelad is faid to be a confiderable 
one. It’s fource is not defcribed, but appears to be not far 
diftant from the fuppofed fite of the copper mines. Thofe who 
frequent this road, ordinarily pafs two years from the time of 

3M leaving 
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leaving Wara till their return to that place, or Cobdé. Of the 
time a€tually employed in the route they differ in their report, 
but it may be eftimated at from 150 to 180 days; at a me- 
dium 165. Wangara I have never heard mentioned. Whe- 
ther it may be the fame country with fome one of thofe 
defcribed is uncertain ; but its production being gold, does not 
accord with any of them; that commodity not being, as far as 
was related to me, found in any quantity tothe W.. Zampbhara 
is yet known to feveral of my informers, as a country near to 
Bornou; but no particular defcription was given. 


The dotted lines which are feen in the general map, and feem 
to mark with too much precifion the extent of the empires 
Bergoo, Baghermi, and Kordofan, are chiefly defigned to fhew the 
relative fituation of thofe diftridts, and how they border on 
each other, or on Fir. The authority recurred to was only 
that of the inhabitants of each country, who affirmed that their 
native empire extended fo many days from E.to W. and fo 
many from N. toS. For the general form of Dar-Fur the 
authority is fomewhat ftronger ; the precife termination of that 
empire being accurately known to the feveral reporters in each 
principal direction. 


The writer, aoe his ftay in Dar-Fir, could never find the 
variation of the needle greater than fixteen degrees W. In 
what relates to that country, therefore, he has ype guided by 
that quantity of variation. 


"apa 
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No. II. 


IT LSU A Ry by BS, 


From -Cobbé to Sennaar. 


Bearing. Days. 

F noOM Cobbé to Shawer - < 1: 
From Shawer to Ril - -° §.S. E. 2 

At Ril is a large pool of water, never com- 

pletely dry, and a little to the E. of it a fpacious 

houfe built by Sultan Teraub, eldeft brother of the 

prefent Monarch. 
From Ril to Fadow - i 3 
From Fadow to Cawb - - a } G; 


Near Cawb commences a ridge of hills, running 
N. and S. or nearly fo. 
From Cawb to Dar Hummar 2 
From Dar Hummiar to Emdi~ Mean bearing E. 2 
From Emdi to Kreiga a 
In each of thefe towns are Fukkara, who ad- 
minifter juftice. 
From Kreiga to Ibeit * - - E. 1 


* Tbeit is one of the principal towns of Kordofan: it is alfo the name of a {mall 
diftrict. : 


2M 2 Between 
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Bearing. Days. 
Between Kreiga and Ibeit is Abu-Harras, a place 
diftant from the former three hours. Its neigh- 
bourhood is laid out in gardens belonging to 
the people of Dongola eftablifhed there, in 
which they cultivate onions, &c. The fituation of 
Abu-Harras is in length N. and S. and the wells 
which fupply it with water are to the S. of the 


town. 
From Ibeit to Miteina - of 
From Miteina to Autofh - h 4 
From Autofh to Yafsin a2 . 7 Ae 
Yafsin is a town of Fukkara. 
From Yafsin to Breifla, deep fand z of 


From Breifla to Cone ens 
Cone is at the foot of a mountain of the fame 
name, which lies S. of the road. Near Cone, a 
little S. of the road, is a pool of water, and this 
is a place where travellers commonly repofe them- 


1 
tom 


felves. . 
From Cone to Kinnana - ie fre 
From Kinnana to Deggin - 2 . sf 5 


el-abiad, the place which the ferry-boats 
frequent - - 

Hellet Allais is fituated on the W. of the river. 
The river (Bahr-el-abiad) is here of fuch breadth, 
that the features of a perfon ftanding on the other 
fide cannot be diftinguifhed, but the human voice 
is heard.—A number of trees is feen here to the W. 


From Deggin to Hellet Allais *, on the seat 


* The bearing of the road from Ril to Hellet Allais is reported to be generally E. 
with very {mall variation. 
of 
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Bearing. Days, 
of the river, not tothe E. Hellet Allais is alto- 
gether built of clay.—A large palm tree grows 
in the middle of the town. 

On the eaftern fide of the river is Shillik—not 
far removed from it, being reported to be within 
fight of Allais. 

Shillik is a town of idolaters, built with clay. 
The inhabitants have no other clothing than bands 
of long grafs, which they pafs round the waift and 
between the thighs. They are all black; both 
fexes are accuftomed to fhave their heads. The 
people of ShillGk have the dominion of the river, 
and take toll of all paflengers, in fuch articles of 
traffic as pafs among them. The name Sdillik is 
not Arabic, and its meaning is unknown.— When 
afked concerning their name or country, the peo- 
ple reply Si/dk. When employed in tranfporting 

~Mohammedans acrofs the ferry, they occafionally 
exhibit the importance which their fituation gives 
them. After the Muaflim has-placed himfelf in 
the boat, they will afk him, “‘ Who is the mafter 
of that river?’ The other replies, as is ufual, 
“Ullah or Rubbani’’—God is the matter of Jit. 
“No,” anfwers the Shillik, ‘ you muft fay that 
fuch a one (naming his chief) is the matter of it, 
or you fhall not pafs.”’ They are reprefented as 
fhewing hofpitality to fuch as come among them 
in a peaceable manner, and as never betraying 
thofe to whom they have once accorded protec- 
tion. The particulars of their worhhip, as in moft 
other inftances where I have had my information © 


from Mohammedans, have not been defcribed. 
From 
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From Shillik to Dar Ruga a oh 2 


From Dar Ruga to Waalia) 1 so") 
From Waalia to Shadli 3 Ate 
From Shadli to Sennaar - 2uit is 


Sennaar, Medinet el Fun or Fungi, is fituated on 
the river which flows from Habbefh, which river 
is much fmaller than the Bahr-el-abiad, and before 


the annual increafe is fordable between ‘Sennaar | 


and Bafboch. 

The flaves who have ufurped ‘the. government 
refide in Terfeia, on the oppofite fide of the river. 
Between them and the people of the city have 
been perpetual fkirmifhes for the laft fix years. 
(1794). ) 

The Bahr-el-abiad fuffers the fame penal 
increafe and diminution as the Nile in Egypt. 


From Sennaar to Gondér. 


From Terfeia to Rhad é w 
From Rhad to Dender PR me A 
From Dender to Béla - a 
From Béla to Teawa ~ - a 
Rhad is on the banks of a river of the fame 


name. After pafling Béla, the traveller leaves — 


the river, and proceeds by a mountainous road to 
Teawa. The foil in the neighbourhood of Teawa 
is clay, and the town is built of that material. 
The people of the place ufe for bread the Mah- 


Bearing. Days. 
E. EN, i 
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riek, 
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tick, (white maize,) which grows there lux- 
uriantly. % 
From Teawa to Ras el fil = Nahi 
From Ras el fil to Gondar Pi nea ceed 
The officer who governs Ras el fil is appointed 


5. EK. 
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by the king of Habbeth.—Inhabitants of Ras‘el fil’? ~ 


called Giberti. 


Road | from Sennaar to Swakem. : 


. From eae to-"Teawa ~ 2 SELL 
From Teawa to Atbara, a town on that river 
From Atbara to Hallanga - 
The people of Hallanga are Me an but . 
ufe not the Arabic language generally. They are 
of an olive complexion. The- Mabriek: im their 
neighbourhood is faid to grow fo large, that the 
ftem at bottom is feen of the fize of a man’s 
wrift. Rs - . i 


From Hallanga to-Swakemiociioce's ois ciation’ 
During great part of the way the! road: is moun- © 


tainous and rocky. he fpace between the two 
laft places is uncultivated, and inhabited only by: 
wandering Arabs. Thefe are of two races, Bijjé 
and. Okoot. Both of themcbreed ‘catnels in great: 


number, fheep, &c. -Swakenw:is:fituated of an. 
ifland, in which the governor and priucipal perfons © : 


refide: but~the greater number live on the main 
land. 


_ 1% 

Bie ordre rit Of 7 
: 4 

E. I 

N. 2 
N.Bicoc 292 


Road 
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Road from Sennaar t to Mabe. 


From Scapa to Herbajé een ost, 


From Herbajé to, Halfeia .. .< 1:3 15 3s - 


. Bearing. 
N. ra WwW. 
N. 


At Halfeia is the confluence of the Bahr-el-abiad | 


and Bahr el afrek. 


From Halfeia to Chendi s A 
From Chendi to Birbir - 2 
From Birbir to Shaikié * 5 
From Shaikié to Dongola - - 


_ From Dongola to Mahas . - swioleo 


From Sennaar to Faxoglo. 3 


From Sennaar to.Dachala -. 9’ - - 


From Dachala to Emfirié Pte bis 
From Emfirié to Louni » 30 
From Louni to Gerbin = - 


The people of Dachala are Mohammedan fefid- 


‘Sodas 


ing on the weftern bank of the Bahr el afrek.— | 


Gerbin is a mountainous place, which ferves for 
confining malefactors under the government of 
Sennaar. 


The mines of Fazoglo afford much gold: 
they belong to Sennaar. . 


Mountainous—From. Gerbin to Fazoglo 


! Days. 


3 
3 


~~ YW WH &} 


CR Ot en 


From 
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‘From Gerbin to Gondar. 


From Fazoglo there is no direct road. Having 
returned to Gerbin, 
From Gerbin to Hafsib 2 
From Hafsib to Beida A x 
Beida is the firft town under the Abyffinian go- 
vernment, and is defcribed as chiefly inhabited by 
fugitive flaves, who belong to perfons within that 


empire. 
From Beida to Kourmi z i 
From Kourmi to Haffeb-ullah s ss 


This road is mountainous, circuitous, and 
abounds with fprings of water. The civet cat is 
fo common in this diftrict, that in every houfe, it 
is faid, there are fifteen or twenty tame ones. 

From Haffeb-ullah to Gondar 
Mountainous and difficult road. 


Sundry routes of the merchants of Sennaar. 


From Sennaar to Gebel-el-Moié : 
From Gebel-el-Moié to Bahr-el-abiad - 
From Sennaar to Bahhadin = . 
From Bahhadin to Menajel : - 
From Menajel to the Bahr-el-abiad. - 


3N 


Bearing. 
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Road to Gondar. 


From Sennaar to Terfeia - - 

From Terfeia to Subi-deleib - - 

From Subi-deleib to Wallad Midani - 

From Midani to the Bahr-el-afrek - 

From the river to Mendala - - 

From Mendala to Kaila - - 
Kaila is mountainous. 


From Kaila to Embutteik - “ 
Mouniainous and deep fand. 

From Embutteik to Goze, or the fands - 

From Goze to the Atbara - - 


This country is inhabited by the Bifharin Arabs, 
who are Mohammedans. 
From Atbara to Gebel Cuffla - - 
From Gebel Cufla to Gebel en Narr - 
From Gebel en Narr to Gondar - - 


A Route which feems to be uncertain, and of which 
the bearings are not accurately given. 


From the Goze or fands of the Atbara, above- 
mentioned, to El-Edd belonging to the Bijé  - 


From El-Edd to Swakem a 2 
This road is filled with Arabs. 


From Swakem to Gebel-el-Hellé “ 


Bearing. 


& 
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Bearing. 


From Gebel-el-Sillah to Gebel-el-beit 
From Gebel-el-Beit to Birbir - 
All this road from Swakem to Birbir is repre- 
fented as rocky.—Birbir is fituated in a clayey foil. 


From Gebel-el-Hellé to Gebel-el-Sillah 
5.0 


From Birbir to Wullad-el-Megedtb - 
From Wullad-el-Megedib to Bifharié = S. 
From Bifharié to Shtkdrié s e 


Bifharié are a foreign race, but Shikdrié fpeak 
Arabic as their native language. 
Arabs—From Shiktrié to Hellalié - 
From Hellalié to Bahr-el-afrek - - 
From Bahr-el-afrek to Em-utfhar > 
From Em-ufhar to Wullad-el-farik - 
From Wullad-el-fardk to Hummir - 
Clayey foil. 


Mohammedans—From Himmir to Sentt-abid 


From Ibeit to Emdurman and Halfeia, and return to 
Ibeit by another road. 


From Ibeit to Bahra - - as 
From Bahra to Emganatt - - ING 
From Emganati to Shegeik - - NSE 
From Shegeik to Gimmoy€é - - N 
From Gimmoyé to Emdurman - N. 


All this country is inhabited by Mohanmnetane 
who fpeak Arabic alone.—Gimmoyé and Emdur- 
man are both on the W. bank of the Bahr-el-abiad, 

3.N 2 
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Days. 


2 
2 
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Bearing. Date. 
and the latter is at the place of union between 
that river and the Abawi.—Returning W. 
From Emdurman to Harraza, a mountain of 
difficult paflage : 3 : S. W. 8 
Road defert and deftitute of water. 
The inhabitants of Harraza are idolaters, of 
mixed complexion, but moft of them of a reddifh 
hue.+- They breed fome horfes, which they 
mount. 
From Harraza to Abu-hadid - Se cl 
From Abu-hadid to Zerawy : - ScW Sor 
From Zerawy to Efherchar ‘ - I 
Etherchar is famous for its falt, which is gathered 
by the Arabs, tranfported to other places and fold. 
The people of this laft place are Arabs, but thofe 
of Zerawy, Harraza, and Abu-hadid, neither Arabs 
nor Mohammedans. 
From Efherchar to Bifherié - ° S. I 
Road defert. 
Bitherié is full of palm.-trees. 
From Bifherié to Bahra - a3 I 
From Bahra to Ibeit F “ 3 ‘ 5. S. W. le 
Route from Ibeit to Sheibon, where are gold mines, 
and other places, returning to Ibeit. 
From Ibeit to Bahra * - E. Ti 
From Bahra to Khukjé - - S. E. 4% 
From Khikjé to Abu-jenich - - S. aq 
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From Abu-jenich to Seijé - - 
From Seije to Tummara - > 
Between the two laft places is a rocky road, 
with intervals of deep fand and clay. 
From Tummara to Demik - - 
The people from Abu-jenich hither are idola- 
ters, and deftitute of clothing. The foil at and 
near Demik is clay. 
From Demik to Khéga - - 
From Khéga to Diba - - 
Mountainous and rocky. 
From Dibt to Sheibén - - 
Clayey foil. 

Near this place, in a deep glen or valley, much 
gold is found, both duft and in {mall pieces. The 
natives colle& the duft in quills of the oftrich and 
vulture, and in that condition fell it to the mer- 
chants. ‘They have a ceremony on difcovering 
a large piece of gold, of killing a fheep on it be- 
fore they remove it. The people are all black, as 
are thofe above mentioned from Abu-jentch 
hither. They have fome form of marriage, i. e- 
of an agreement between man and woman to co- 
habit. Women of full age wear a piece of platted 
grafs on their parts. The younger and unmar- 
ried are quite naked. The flaves, which are 
brought in great numbers from this quarter, are 
fome prifoners of war among themfelves, (for their 
wars are frequent, ) and fome feduced by treachery 
and fold. But it is faid to be a common prattice 
for the father in time of {carcity to fell his children. 


At 
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Bearing. Days. 
At Sheibén are fome Mohammedans, who live 
among the idolaters and wear clothing: it is not 
faid whether Arabs or not. — 

The people above defcribed are independent 
tribes of negroes, who have no other ruler than 
their refpective chiefs, the authority of whom is 
very fmall, except in time of war. The Mecque 
of Sennaar ufed to claim fome tribute from the 
people of Sheibon, but received nothing regularly. 

From Sheib6én to Shurri : af ie 
From Shurrtii to Luca - eee 

Luca is another place where refides an indepen- 
dent chief: it is alfo famous for its gold, which, 
as at Sheibon, is the only medium of exchange 
among the inhabitants. 

From Luca to Koheila - - W. it 

In Koheila are Arabs, not fubject to any monarch 
of the country. Some idolaters alfo live among 
them. 

From Koheila to Tlinga, a town - - 

People of Tlinga Mohammedans.—This coun- 
try is called by the Arabs Dar Kinnana. 

From Tlinga to Gebel Sahd - - 

Gebel Sahd is within the dominion of Sennaar. 


Sle 


Lw.iw. 4 
| | 
J lL 


From Gebel Sahd to Baha-ed-din : N. I 
Still Dar Kinnana. 

From Baha-ed-din to Gebel-el-abid - Ni N.. E..5 3 

From Gebel-el-abid to Tumbil - > N. I 


Tumbil is under the government of the king of 
the Tuclawi. 


From 
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From Tumbil to Seifaban - -) (1 
Seifaban is inhabited by Arabs alone. 
From Seifaban to Abdome - - oe 
From Abdome to Tuggala, capital of the 
king of Tuclawi “ 2 4 N. < ot 
This diftri& is called Sagurnié, country of the 
mountaineers. 
From Tuggala to Deir = : I 
From Deir to Gebel-el-deir - =} Ly 
From Gebel-el-deir to Gebel-el-Bucclé - NNW. 1 
From Gebel-el-Bucclé to Ibeit > N. Se 


From Ril to Wara, capital of Bergoo. 


From Ril to Gebel Marra, deep fand - W. 2 
Gebel Marra to Bifhara Taib Z 2 W. 2 
Bifhara Taib to the confines of Far 2 W. 5 


All this road is mountainous and rocky, and 
the inhabitants from Ril W. to the confines of 
Fir are Mohammedans. The water on Gebel, 
Marra, which is a lofty mountain, rifes with fome 
remarkable circumftances, and it is faid to be ful- 
phureous. The people there feed partly on wheat, 
which grows near the place, partly on Mahreik. 

The people who inhabit the confines of Fir W. 
are called Tumirkée. 

From the confines to Dar Ruma - W.EN. 8 
Defert, fand and clay, fome water. 


From 
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Bearing. Days. 


From Dar Ruma to Kibbéid i -)} [2 
Kibbeid is fituated on a hill or rock. 
From Kibbéid to Kajachtha “ “ I 
From Kajachfha to Bendala : L tj 
Bendala is inhabited by the flaves of the Sultan | 
of Bergoo.—The people of Ruma, and thence to | 
Bendala are idolaters. ep NE d 
From Bendala to Wullad-el-Bucca 4 | I 
Bucca is a mountainous diftrid. 
From Bucca to Dar Miffelad 2 I 
From Dar Miffelad to Wara, the refidence of 
the Sultan of Bergoo - -J [ 23 
From Wara to Babr-el-Gazalle. 
From Wara to Nimr, where the merchants 
refide, as at Cobbé in Dar-Fir - W. o 
From Nimr to Battah - = 2 
Battah is fituated on a {mall river, which flows 
from the S. and then deviating to the W. falls into ; 
the Bahr el Fittré. Battah belongs to the Mif- 
felad. ; 
From Battah to Dirota . - Ww. i 
From Dirota to Dar Hummar $ Tie ot 
Road, clayey foil. 
From Dar Hummar to Cofeiat . ‘ I 
Dar Hummér rocky. 
From Cofeiat to Shungeiat - : I 


Two towns of idolaters. 
From 
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From Shungeiat to Dar Dajeou—Caffres_— = I 
Cooka, Mohammedans—From Dar Dajeou to 

Dar Cooka - - - 3 
From Cooka to Muddago - - 2 


In Muddago are Mohammedans, who are go- 
verned by a petty prince under the king of 
Bergoo. 

From Muddago to Bahr-el-Fittré 2% 

The people on the banks of Bahr-el-Fittré are 
called Abu-femmin, and are Mohammedans. 


| 
They ufe little boats for the purpofe of pafling> N.W. 4 
L 


From Bahr-el-Fittré to Bahr-el-Gazalle 
Road deep fand, no trees. J 
The neighbourhood of the Bahr-el-Gazalle is 
inhabited by Arabs, who feed camels and theep, 


from one place to another on the river. | 


and fome oxen. 


Route from Khukjé ta the Babr-el-ada, and thence 
towards the Babr-el-abiad. 


From Khukjé to Baraka - - §. 58. W: 2 
Baraka is inhabited by independent Arabs. 
The greater part of this road is deep fand; the 
remainder, from Baraka by the Bahr-el-ada, is 
clay. The part of that river, which is here meant, 
is occupied by tribes of Arabs feeding cows and 
fheep; they are called Mifficié. This part of the 
river is alfo frequented by wild and ferocious ani- 
30 mals. 
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mals. The Mifficié Arabs comb their hair back, 
twift it, and faften it in the form of a fcorpion’s 
tail-behind. They collect honey of the wild kind 
in great quantity, and hunt the elephant. 
From Baraka to Tarrit . 3 
From Tarrit to Jungeién - - 
The people of Jungeién are tall and black; 
they have cows, fheep, and goats, and feed on the 
Mabriek or white maize. They collect the dung 
of the animals mentioned, dry it, roaft it on the 
fire, and afterwards ufe it for a bed. Thefe people 
are very numerous. ‘The country in their neigh- 
bourhood is all a plain, and the foil clay. They 
have a practice, apparently fuperftitious, of milk- 
ing their cows into a veflel with a narrow mouth, 
that the milk may not be feen, and never pour 
it into a difh or bowl; and any ftranger who vifits 
them is obliged to drink of the dugs of the cow, 
as do the calves. 
From Jungeidn to Shad - - 
From Shad to Inigulgulé =i Ws 


_ Route from Khukjé to the Babhr-el-ada, thence to- 
ward the Bahr-el-abiad, and returning to Ril. 


The inhabitants of Inigulgulé are idolaters. 
They clothe themfelves with a kind of cotton 
cloth. 


Bearing. Days. 


S. E. 4 

5. i. I 

S. E. I 
N. 1 


From 
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From Inigulgule to the refidence of the king 


of Ibbé 2 “ Fd 
From faid refidence to the confines of Dar- 
Far S * = 7 
From the confines to Tubeldié - 
From Tubeldié to Ril - - 


All this road is fandy, but filled with many 
and large trees. 


Road from Bahr-el-gazalle to Bornou. 


From Bahr-el-gazalle to the capital of Dar 
Baghermé = . aa 
From the faid refidence to Kottocom - 


The inhabitants of this diftri€t are Moham- | 


medans. In the road two rivers are crofled by 
the traveller, one of which is called Kitchena. It 


runs from S. E. to N. W. - : 
From Kottocom to Bornou, the Imperial 
city - - = 


The road lies in part through fand, in part 
through deep clay. There are many trees. The 
neighbourhood of the Bahr-el-gazalle feems by 
the defcription to be a foreft. 

The city Bornou is furrounded by a wall, in 
which there are four gates, opening E., W., N., 
and S. <A {mall river runs near it, which falls 
into the Bahr-el-gazalle. 


20 2 
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N. E. 3 
N. £ W. 


Bergoo 
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Bergoo is faid to be fifteen days in extent from 
E. to W. and from N. to S. twenty days.—Ba- 
garmé, in the former diredtion, twelve, in the lat- 
ter, fifteen days.—Bagarmé has many troops, but 
Bergoo is eftimated the ftrongeft. The people 
of Bergoo are remarkable for their zealous attach- 
ment to the faith, and read the Koran daily. 


Some defcription of Bergoo. 


Within about a day’s journey of Wara are 
faid to be eight large mountains, the inhabitants 
of each of which ufe a diftin& language. They 
are Mohammedans, and faid to be brave, furnifh- 
ing the armies of the Sultan of Bergoo with re- 
cruits as often as required. One of the moun- 
tains, called Kergna, is fituated S. E.; another W. 
which is inhabited by a people called Wullad 
Mazé; Gebel Mimi N. Gebel Abfentin E. Ge- 
bel Abdurrig E. 


Other mountains of Bergoo are, Gebel Tama, | 


N. Gebel Kafhimirié, W., each of them two days 
from Wara. Gebel Abu-hadid, E. the fame 
diftance. 

Three days W. of Wara is the river called 
Bahr Miffelad. 


Bearing. 


Days. 


Route 
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Route from Wara to Cubcabéa in Dar-Fir, and an- 
other route from the laft place back to Wara. 


From Wara to Abu-fhareb - - Denke 5 
From Abu-fhareb to the confines of Fir - | aE SS jee 
From the confines to Emdokne - E. I 
From Emdokne to Dar Mifleladin z ) I 
From Miffeladin to Cubcabéa ee oe 
From Cubcabéa to Gellé - - N.W.iW. 1 
From Gellé to Gimmer = Bal INs cuss tuNes 4 


The Sultan of Gimmer is fubject to Fir. —The 
people are Mohammedans. In the road is found 
water, and the foil is fand and rock. 


From Gimmer to Zeghawa - - E. 3 N. 2 
Mountainous. 
The Sultan of Zeghawa is alfo dependent on 
Fir. 

From Zeghawa to Tama - % N.N.W. 2% 
From Tama to the confines - - I 
From the confines to Abu-fenin - 2 

_ From Abu-fenin to Wara - - W. 8 


A route fometimes taken by the merchants of 


Bergoo. 
From.Wara to Emjifir — . . - 2 
From Emjifar to Timé Degeou * It 


Another 
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Another route. 
From Wara to Jumbo - -) 
From Jumbo to Doreng_ - - 
From Doreng to Dageou = 
_ Sandy road—-Mohammedans. 

From Dageou to Kergna - = 
From Kergna to Ghannim - - 
From Ghannim to Duida - a 


This road is mountainous, foil fandy, many 
trees. : 


The people Mohammedans, under the govern- 
ment of Bergoo. 


From Duida to Bencia - - 
From Bencia to Dongata - -J 
From Dongata to Bendala - - 
Mountain. 
From Bendala to Bujid By i 2 
From Bujid to Kibbeid - 5 
Mountainous. 
From Kibbeid,to Kajachfa " ~} 
From Kajachfa to Banian " " l 
From Banian to Ain = “| 
From Ain to Kuddano - -J 
From Kuddano to Gizan = 


From Gizan to Wara » L 


Bearing. Days. 
(2 


I 


iS) 


N. with little variation E. 
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Another 
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Another route from Wara, and returning thither. 


Bearing. Days. 
From Wara to Middeisis - a ele Ce 
From Middeisis to Beit-el-Habbuba - | 2 
From Beit-el-Habbiba to Truanié ".N. §, oe, 
From Truanié to Gidid - - ee 
From Gidid to Kuddano ° - | 2 
From Kuddano to Wara - =J 2 


Another route. 


From Wara to Birket-el-Rumli “ 
From Birket-el-Rumli to Goze, or the fands 
From Goze to Dirota - - 
From Dirota to Butta - - 
From Butta to Wara = “ 


Near Butta is a fmall river, of which my in- 
former remembered not the name.—This road is 
full of a fpecies of tree, whofe leaves are defcribed 
‘as white, and which bears a fruit, which, however, 
is not eaten, except by the camels which are fond of 
it; it is called Culcul. 


Route 
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Route from Cobbé to the copper mines of Fertit. 


Bearing. 


From Cobbé to Cuffé : 

From Cuffé to Currio . : 

From Currio to Treiga : 
Sandy road. | 

From Treiga to Beit Melek Eide 

From Beit Melek Eide to Dar Miffelad ok S. 3 
Rocky. 

From Dar Miffelad to Dar Marra | 


Caffres—From Dar Marra to Dar Fungaro - 
One day and a half mountain, the re- 


mainder foreft and clayey foil. J 
‘From Dar Fungaro to Dar-el-abid-es-Sultan- 
Fur - - : 
From the latter to Dar-el-Nahas - 


Rocky road, earth where vifible is red. 

The people wear a flight covering over the parts 
of generation, in other refpects are quite naked. 

From Dahr-el-Nahas to Bahr Taifha ps 
From Bahr Taifha to Bahr-el-abiad 3 

The former falls into the latter at a place 
called Tenderni, which is peopled by idolaters, 
called Cufni. This fpot is full of palm trees, and 
another kind of tree, which by defcription would 
feem to be the cocoa. 

Here it is feen that the diftance between Cobbé 
and the copper mine is 23} days, direction nearly 
S. and that the Bahr-el-abiad is 74 days diftant 
from that place, direction generally E. 


E. 


: 


Route 
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Route from Dar Bergoo to the fources of the 
Babr-el-abiad. 


From Abu Telfan South, ten days journey, is 
faid to be the fource of the Bahr-el-abiad: but 
the particulars of the route my informer was un- 
able to give me, he not having travelled it. 
The place is called Donga, and is the refidence 
of a chief or king of an idolatrous nation. The 
country there is very mountainous, and in the fpot 
where the river rifes are faid to be forty diftin& 
hills: thefe are called Kumri. From them a great 
number of {prings iffues, which uniting into one 
great channel form the Bahr-el-abiad. The 
people of Bergoo go thither fometimes to feize 
captives, but there is no trade between them and 
the natives. The people are quite naked, black, 
and idolaters. ‘The place is faid to be twenty days 
removed from the confines of Bornou. All the 
road thither is mountainous. From Donga to 


Shilltk 30 days. 
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No. III. 


WET MmOROLROCGCTICAL TABLE 
FOR THE YEAR 17094. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH. 


Day | Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height | Courfe Height | Height | -Courfe 
of the of of of the of the | of the | of the of the of of of the 
Month. | Therm. | Therm. Wind. Month. | Therm. | Therm. |} Wind. -| Therm. ; Therm.| Wind. 

7A.M./3 P.M. .M.|3 P.M. 7 A.M.}3 P. M. 


69 ; 83 |) 


58 
72 : ; 83 


60 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 


FOR THE YEAR 1794. 


JUNE. 


Day |} Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height Day |} Height} Height 
of the of of of the of the of of of the of ot 
Month. | Therm.| Therm.| Wind. Month. | Therm- | Therm. ind. Month. | Therm. | Therm. 
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South or South-eafterly winds moft part of this month. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 


FOR THE YEAR 17094. 


AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. 

Day | Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height | Courfe 
of the of of of the of the of of of the of the of of of the 
Month. | Therm. | Therm. | Wind. Month. {| Therm. | Therm. Wind. Month. | Therm. | Therm Wind, 

7A4.M.\3P.M. 7A.M.}3P.M. 7 A.M.|3P.M. 
I 82 93 8) 1 79 90 I 82 94 
2 85 95 2 99 | 93 2 79 92 | E.ZS 
3 85 98 vu 3 82 93 py Joy 3 78 92 E.S.E 
4 85 94 5 4 80 gI Ss. 4 80 95 
eV B38 O48 | le 5 | 180 | ot Le fete ee 
6 85 947 || 3 6 84 96 6 80 94 E} 
To Pie 95 4H |e hues eal He?) | aaron 03 
8 86 97 Ls 8 82 94 8 82 94 ; BYE. 
9 87 97 { § 9 824 93 N.. 9 82 96 S. 2tE. 

10 88 97 iS 10 83 o4 |N.N.W. 10 80 95 

It 87 95 11 84 94 1D II 84 95 MS.E. 2%. 

mF 84) 9364) % 12) 4 183 ef 94.) S. B. 12 fi) 840) 3 

13 82 93 an 13 86 97 13 83 94 S. E 

14 82 go ww 14 84 92 14 SI 92 

15 82 gt 15 84. 92 15 84 95 

16 81 923 J 16 85 94 16 80 94 

17 83 94 |N.W 17 82 gl S. 17 79 go E 

18 83 94 N 18 80 92 18 80 gr |JE. NUE 

19 83 93 N. W 19 ae 92 19 80 g2 NE 

20 86 ose) S: W 20 80 93 | N.W 20 78 92 

21 85 96 Ww 21 81 94 |S. ELE 21 82 94 

22 86 96 S. W 22 81 94 22 82 93 | 

23 S4Aiu 920%) 23 83 94 23 79 go | 

24 | 80 | 92 24) 1 84°) O76) 0, 240:| B00! Ozh) sae | 

25 |) 80'')- 91° | | 3 25 1) 848) 97 3 25)" | Fos! O4 | see 

26 81 93 a 26 80 92 wa 26 78 92 A 

27 Vi ASZee At Marys 27) 838) 92 CN ea Zt (ROEN G220) peet 

28 82 04 ° 2k 82 93 Sous 28 82 04 5 

29. 4 (85 8N) 978! G3 29 | 84 | 95 s 297 838s 805 | 5 

30 85 98 30 85 95 mo) 30 80 g2 O 

31 85 98 |) 31 84 96 |J 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 


FOR THE YEAR 1794. 


OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 
| 
Day | Height | Height] Courfe Day | Height] Height] Courfe Day | Height] Height} Courfe 
of the of of of the of the of of of the of the of of of the 
Month. | Therm. | Therm. | Wind. Month. | Therm. | Therm. | Wind. Month. | Therm, | Therm.}| Wind. 
7 A.M.| 3P.M. 7A.M.|3P.M. 7A4.M.|}3P.M. 
I 78 90 of) I's I 79 or }) I 68 80: | N. W 
2 | 78 | go || = 2 | 78-1 88 2 | 69 | 8 | NW 
32.8 77 ob Orel 3 3. 78 -f 88 37d Mth 8a 
4 | 80 | gt }] 4g] 79,00) 97 4 | 73 | 82 |N.N.W 
5 76 go A 5 78 88 , 5 73 83 S. W. 
6) ash ozct| # 6 | 78 | 86 Iie 6 | 72£] 82 |S.&E 
7 82 gz |} 7 76 86 ws 7 71 80: | S.E 
85 je 82h 93 Sh 8 | 74 +0 85 5 8 73 ak 83 
Di je BOD) 92 8 9.) 74 fb SO pee 9 St 172 ah 220 
10 79 92 2 10 75 S5i El eg fe) 92 83 | N. W. 
II 78 go on Il 1331 34 S II 69 80. | N. W. 
12 80 89 Ag 12 73 85 . 12 68 79. | N. W.. 
13 81 go |J 13 73 86 = 13 68 81 N. 
14 76 go N. E. 14 70 86 14 68 82 |N. %W. 
15 76 88 N. 15 92 837 15 67 81 454 
16 76 89 N 16 714 84 16 66 82 fe z 
17 79 gl 17 74 82 | J 17 664 | 82 aa 
18 78 go |N. N.E 18 73 82 | N. W. 18 67 8t z 
19 80 89 19 15 82 N. 19 67 ST i) 
20 82 94 20 714 83 20 68 82 
21 82 21 72 81 N. 21 70 84 
22 79 93 | N. W. 22 72 81t N. 22 71 84 8. and 
29 | 80 | 93 23 | 73. Binh) 23. |; Joo 84 8. E. 
24 78 89 N 24 73 82 24 70 82 | 
25 78 fe) N 25 72 83 25 70 81% | 4 
26 80 gt | N.W 26 74 835 N. or || 26 66 80 |) 
27 79 92 27 73 82 N. W.|| 27 66 81 
28 ai) go 28 73 81t 28 65 79 | N. W. 
29 77 89 29 72 82 29 67 "9 | N. W. 
30 76 89 30 712} 83 30 67 81 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 
FOR THE YEAR 1795. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH. 
Bei Eee Heee eer et BLY Aaa eae: pe Height | Height} Courfe 
t ° of the of the of of of the 
Month. | Therm. | Therm. | Wind. Month, | TI .| Th .| Wind. i 
7A.M.13 P.M. TAME ADIN | ee 5 Paes 3PM, ies 
I 59 750) : 57 74 I 65 81 
2 64 78 2 56 75 N. 2 66 84 | 
3 38 74 ie} Bote TS N. 3 | -|66°0) 80 | 
4 5 ne 3 4 60 a7 N.W. 4 66 S2Ey I) 
5 e te a 5 60 76 N. 5 74 86 8 
pt 7 “3 6 61 76 6 72 go "3 
z p 77 b Za \\ Sasa 2 N.W. 7 | (7482) QOCS HR 
Baal 16 2 48 | 66 N. 8 | \7are tox < 
5982 acl 2e eal | TB ee N. 9 | 6&9 | 88 11S 
63 7 a 10 54 71 IO 68 88 > 
II to) 75 Z II 52 74 It 68 go 
12 57 eo ; 12 Ss 76 IN.N. W 12 71 go 
13 57 9 : 13 55 74 13 72% | 92 
tf 57 7 = 14. 57 75 N.W. 14 73 92 |S. W: 
5 ie 73 | Z "5 5 76 HS 71 g2 S. W. 
yes tale ts | Bo & Bae 
eile 5 7 I 2 I W. 
up 59 i 2 | 18 ee 78 18 Ps “ 
2 33 78 S zo) | Bee a 4 so tall eeral vee 
3 o 3g 20 76 93 
21 60 81 21 64. 31 3 21 75 93 “2 
Satoeeoel| [ieee | 2a) 3 
5 3 2 
24. Re 79 24 65 82 Ff oe og Me 
25 58 Ha S. 5 64 823 Ss 25 71 92 
27 60 81 eae ay 6 is P : Me a ; 
e : 27 74 9! 
28 625 ar ge 2B | 66° 84.1 28 | 76 | 90 
70 | 6: | get | calm 208 NBT an 93 
30 73 92 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 
FOR THE YEAR 1795. 
APRIL. | MAY. JUNE. 
| 
Day Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height] Height} Courfe 
j of the of of of the of the | ‘of of . of the of the of of of the 
Month. | Therm.| Therm.} Wind. Month, | Therm. | Therm. }| Wind. Month, | Therm.| Therm. | Wind. 
7A.M.|3 P.M: 7A.M.| 3 P.M. 7A:M.|3 P.M. 
I 70 go | N. W I 77. 93 N. I 76 g3. | N. W. 
2 72 go >| | N, 2 76 94 N. 2 76 gz 
3 | 7%} (9209) 3 | 76.4 94] N. 3 11 178.4 o3e/Ni NW 
4 73 2 4, | 77 | 94 4i) 778) 92% 
Si}! 75021 193 Si | 7504 930m N. W. 5B) Boom «pe 
6 76 93 6 77° | 96 N. N. W 6 78 gt N. 
75k I7700\) 193 Wil 78ey 96 7.a\| 78cts ozed Tee 
8~1 7710] 94 Bil 78a 96 S. 8 | 79 | 92 
93 || 27at 'o4 G4| 76:4 95 9.1 810] 98-4) 
10 80 96 10 76 | 9s 10 83 98 | 
iI 80 96 S.S.E.] 11 Thi 95 11 82 98 
12 76 gz 12.0473 gz 12 81 97 |r 5: 
13 |, 75s3) 92ecl | 13 | 73.4 51sy N. E || 13 91] oud) 97 | 
147 74001. 92 14.04 24 ore} N. Ee i 14 1) 79h 95 
PSF a W737ql 491 15 | 7ooq’ 891 N. Eel) 15.1 | 764 ofeay 
16 73 gz 16 79 89 16 76 94 | 
PAVE | 475 93 Va pave: 89 17 Fh) 77a 08 
18 75 95 | 18 75 92 Sd 18 77, 94 
19 | 76-1 95 19 | 73 | 92.) SE. 19 3] | 80'sh 95 
20 76 95 | 3 20 75 g2z 20 80 94 “g 
21 77, 94 \"a 21 74. 95 S. 21 81 96 3 
22 | 7950) 94en [ik 22 \' 740) 95 S. 22 | 78 | 923 || 
23. il) Ont Noda etl 23-|. 701 95 S. 23.1: 763» 98 94 ce 
24 74 93 24 78 | 100 S. E. 24 80 98 £ 
25 1 74ee] 93 | 25 | 79 | 98 S. 25.) 790k 960) | Je 
26 72 93 26 78 98 S. 26 SI 97 ob) 
27 | 73101 (953 27 |'79-) 98.48.58. E.l 27° | 825) 97 
28 72 94 28 77 96 “28 80 96 
29 | 73 | 94, 29 | 77 | 95 |N.W. |) 29 | 79.) 948 
39. | 7 5iaeh obi J 30) 7 8iele ge 30 | 82r) 96-1) 
3H) | 78-81) 97 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 


JULY. 


Day j Height | Height 


of the of of 
Month. | Therm. | Therm. 
7 As M.) 3 P.M. 
1 80 
2 96 
3 
4 
5 
6 92 
ul 
8 78 gl 
9 rate) 96 
IO 81 98 
Il 81 lol 
12 80 97 
13 79 97 


Courfe 
of the 
Wind. 


N. or N. W. during fhort intervals, but generally S. or S. E. or calm. 


FOR THE YEAR 1795. 


AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. 
Day iets Height | Courfe Day Height | Height | Courfe 
of the of of of the of the of of of the 
Month. | Therm. | Therm. | Wind. Month. | Therm. | Therm.| Wind. 
7A.M.|3P.M. 7A.M.|3 P.M. 

I 78 95 I 

2 78 94 2 

3 15 92 3 

4 7450 693 ar 

B) 1 92 5. 

6 | 7788 95 6 

| 78) | 97 7 

8 79 96 8 77 93 a 

9 77 98 S. 9 80 95 2 
10 S154 to°oKy 5, S.E.}} to 81 95 = 
II 80 II 79 93 ca] 
12 79 12 78 93 wo 
13 76 | 94 13 80 | 94 o 
14 | 78 | 94 Tay 11577 92 s 
ib) 79 95 75 92 a 
16 | (78dnl 95 16 | 74 | go |J 

17 | FOgtl 9g 17 

18 79 96 18 

19 80 99 S 19 

20 77 94 20 

21 76 94 21 

22 dd 94 22 

43 77 95 25 

24 S770" oged N. Wi 24 

25.24) 9524 o8en N. We 25 

26 76 94 \N.N. W.|| 26 

27 75 92 zi] 

28 78 94 28 

29 80 96 5S. W. 29 74 go N. E. 
30 | 78 95 S. 30 75 go | N.E. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 


FOR THE YEAR 1795. 


a 


| 
OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. 

Day | Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height | Courfe Day | Height | Height | Courfe 
of the of of of the of the of of of the of the of of of the 
Month.} Therm. | Therm.| Wind. Month. | Therm. | Therm.| Wind. Month. | Therm. ; Therm.| Wind. 

7 A.M.|3P.M. 7A.M.|3 P.M. 7 A.M.}3 P.M. 

I 76 go I 70 83 I 

2 75 gi 2 72 $7 S 2 

3 80 93 N. 3 71 86 3 

4 | 78 | 93 4: | «F2EQ).. 86 4 

5 eo? Sn Tse SF 5 

6 77 go P 6 69 88 6 

Y ike e i) gi 7 69 | 82 | NE i 

8 76 gl 8 70 82 IN. N.E 8 

9.) 7829] 92 9 | 69 | 81 9 

10 80 g2 10 63 80 10 

11 75 go | N. W. 11 68 82 II 

12 74 87. IN. N. W.|| 12 69 80 12 59 71 

13 74 86 13 70 80 13 60 73 

14 a2 86 IN. W.N. 14 68 79 14 62 79 

15 | 727 | 86 15 | 69 | 83 15 ls Te0ln 76 N 
16 8 84 16 72 86 16 57 77 

17‘) 7S 3) 986 175.) 722 Be 17 8) 5 8eah, 179 
ty 18. | 7z 00) 838 IBS) 5750). 78a 
19 76 87 N Ig 70 81 | 19 60 79 
20 80 89 20 a S208 20 60 80 |) 
21 76 86 23 73 $2 21 62 80 
22 75 85 22 72 83 22 6232) 418i | 
23 75 84 23 72 84 S. 23 61 Sr | SS. W. 
24 {| 74 | 84 24 | 732 | 86 | 24 | 57 | 80 

25 | 76 | 842 25 738 852i 25 | 58 | 80 

26 FEE SO 26 72 85°) 26 56 74. 

27 74 | 84 27 74 | 82 27 60 | 76 

28 28 71 80 28 56 76 

29 72 81 29 70 80 29 57 76 

30 |} 73 81 30" | 7004 79 30 [58:8 177 

gt Fz es 31 | 57] 76 
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No. IV. 


Some Obfervations. on the account of Egypt given in the works 
of Savary and Volney. 


Nees. i. p.27.  Savary fays, Alexandria is only a village, 
containing fcarcely fix thoufand inhabitants. The fall of Alex- 
andria from its antient fplendour has already been remarked ; 
and how vague all computations of number mutt neceflarily be, 
by perfons who refide there only for a few weeks or months, 
But Alexandria alone furnifhed to the Imperial army and navy, 
in the war with the Ruffians, four thoufand men able to bear 
arms. This, with other circumftances, might ferve to prove that 
the population muft greatly exceed the number mentioned. 


He computes the people of Damiatt at eighty thoufand, 
which appears no lefs extravagant on the other fide, and is 
certainly at leaft double the real number. 


Vol. i. p. 220. Savary’s defcription of the topography of 
Memphis is characterized by an apparent error. He fpeaks 
of the {mall bourg Menf, antiently Memphis, a little to the 
South of the Pyramids. It is fomewhat fingular, that no one — 
writer before him fhould have found a fpot fo remarkably 
coinciding in name with the antient capital The writer of 
this inquired repeatedly for fuch a village, but always without 
effet ; and Ofvier and Brugniere, in the employ of the French 

BQi2 Republic, 
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Republic, who paffed feveral months in Egypt, nearly at the 
fame epoch, were equally unfuccefsful in their refearches. So 
that it would feem fair to pronounce that no fuch place exifts, 
The only town in Egypt which bears even a diftant refemblance 
to the name of Memphis, is Meni‘, which is many leagues 
to the North, and within the Delta. 


P.275. The ftory of Murad Bey difcovering his father, 
it is fomewhat furprifing fhould have efcaped all the merchants 
refiding in Egypt, fome of them almoft half a century, and 
always eager for anecdotes of this kind. The inventive talent 
of the Greek fervants is indeed often put in adtivity to amufe 
frangers with fuch tales, but Savary, who was fo ex- 
perienced in Egypt, fhould have had more difcrimination than 
to blend des contes de ma mere Poye with hiftoric narration. The 
facts are wholly difcordant—The man is a labourer of the 
environs of Damafcus, Murad Bey a native of Georgia.—To 
go from Damafcus to Kahira he embarks at Alexandretta, feven- 
teen days journey N. W. of Damafcus, when he might have 
gone to Beirtit, Seidé, Akka, or Yaffa, each of them four 
days. This labourer travels with the eccentricity of a comet; 
and even the French philofopher is loft in calculating his courfe. 
But Savary was writing on Egypt, and is not obliged to know 
the geography of Syria. 


P, 288. J'ai tué plufieurs Jdzs dans les marais prés de 
Roffette. IIs ont les pattes longues, le corps mince, alterna- 
tivement blanc et noir, et le col allongé. Ils vivent de poiffons, 


de grenouilles et de reptiles. 
Had 
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Had Savary given the Arabic name of this curious bird, that 
fups on fo many different difhes, the extent of his own error 
might have been exaétly known, by comparing the bird he 
means with the figure of the real /bzs. Others are contented 
with feeing one Ibis, but they have come in covies to welcome 
M. Savary, and he compliments them with a volley of {mall 
fhot. S. fhould have known, that birds accuftomed to feed on 


fifth, do not commonly eat reptiles, and vice ver/a. 


Vol. ii. p. 59. The Ruin at Achmunein had before been 
fully defcribed by Pococke ; Norden pafled it in the night, and 
therefore faw it not. Bruce has alfo mentioned it. What is 
defcribed as gilding, however, on this and other monuments, I 
take to be yellow colour, never having feen any inftances of 


gilding in the antient remains of Egypt. It might be curious 
to inquire of what materials thefe colours were compofed, 


which have thus defied the ravages of time. 


Vol. iii, p. 33. Savary fpeaks of the military corps of 
Affabs as ftill in being, but fome years before his time that body 
had been diffolved, and no longer exifted. 


The Janizaries are ftill inrolled, to the number of about 


fourteen thoufand; but the greater part of them are peaceable 
citizens, who never handle either fword or mufket. From 


them are appointed the gate-keepers, a {mall garrifon in the 


caftle, Sc. &c. 


A body 
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A body of Janizaries was called out and maintained by Ali 
Bey, but fince the time of Mohammed Bey Abu-dhahab I 
have not underftood that they have been on aétive fervice. 
The Yenk-tcheri aga, or commander in chief of the Janizaries, 
ranks as a Bey, as do the Kiabia and Ichawii/h. Thefe three 
are elected in the Divan of the Beys. The inferior officers 
are appointed by the Shech-el-belad, as are the officers of the 
city police. 


Volney feems generally to hint that women are defpifed in 
Egypt, and fays, they can poffefs no inheritance in lands. 


They are exactly in the fame predicament with the other fex 
as to inheritance of land, and receive pofleflion by paying a 
fine to the government, from which none are exempted. In 
fact, their fituation is in many refpets better than that of men. 
Public opinion is in their favour, and their property is generally 
more refpected, and they are treated more equitably than males. 
Their complaints, in cafe of injuftice, fometimes carried even 
to intemperance, are heard with more patience. 


A large portion of landed property having devolved to a 
widow at Monfalit in Said, Solyman Bey, Senjiak of Said, 
defired to purchafe it at the price the widow might demand. 
She refufed, and he afterwards married her to gain pofleffion, 
though fhe was both old and difeafed. 


Englith 


Ny 
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Englith edit. Vol. I. p. 216. Volney fays, that when there are 
no fhips at Suez, that town has no other inhabitants than the 
Mamlik governor, and a garrifon, confifting of twelve or 
fourteen perfons.—In Suez are twelve or thirteen mofques, 
which could never have been defigned for a garrifon of fo few 
perfons. There are alfo feveral coffee-houfes. In truth the 
inhabitants are not numerous, but there are four or five confi- 
derable merchants conftantly refiding there, who have their 
correfpondents at Kahira, and in the towns of Arabia, and 
conduct the commerce between Egypt and India. There is 
confequently a proportionate number of their dependents, and 
perfons who manage commercial affairs of a lefs confiderable 
kind. There are fhip-builders, and feveral other artificers; a 
large khan or okal where merchandize is lodged; fome Greek 
Chriftians conftantly refiding there; Mohammedan ecclefiaftics, 
and others; and a number of fifhermen and people more imme- 
diately connected with the fea. The population is reftrained 
by the difficulty of procuring water, {carcity of provifions, and 
other inconveniences ; but invariably much exceeding the efti- 
mate here given. 


P. 263. Volney remarks, that the horizon is every where flat, 
even in the Upper Egypt, and refers for a proof of his affertion 
to Norden’s Plates, which demonftrate precifely the reverle. 
The fa& is true indeed as to Lower Egypt, but from Kahira 
upward to Affuan there is only a very {mall fpace where the 
view is not terminated by the mountains, of various afpects, 


on each fides 


Same 
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No. V. 


Some remarks on the account of Egypt, contained in the recent 
correfpondence of the French officers who accompanied Buona- 
parte to that country. The work referred to is intitled, PARIS, 
PENDANT L’ANNEE 1798. Par PELTIER. Vols. xix. and xx. 


View 19, page 455. The diftance from Cairo to the 
cataract is about 360 Geog. miles. The Nile is never an impe- 
tuous torrent, nor does it ever overflow its banks in the whole 
courfe from Affuan to Kahira, but is admitted at proper times 
into the tranfverfe channels prepared for it. 


P. 457. The Arabs, it is evident, would not build walls 
of much greater extent than the habitations they propofed to 
defend. A very {mall part of thefe being now filled, fhews 
that the decay the city has undergone fince the Turks became 
poffeffed of it, has even been greater than what it fuftained 
from the time of Severus to the Saracenic conquefts. 


P. 459. Old Kahira is not Foftat, but Mifr el attiké, fur- 
ther South. 


Lettre de Boyer. 


P. 475. I doubt whether any one of the towers about 
Alexandria would contain 700 men. 


Page 
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P. 475. The writer fays every Mamlik is bought; and 
yet there are Frenchmen among them.—Where are Frenchmen 
fold? It is probable no Frenchman -would be found among 
them, unlefs perhaps two or three individuals who might have 
embraced Mohammedifm, but who certainly never were fold. 
In an engagement, I believe, no one has more than a fingle 
piéton with him; for thofe inconfiderable officers, who are 
attended on ordinary occafions by numerous followers, when 
in the field, avoid as much as poflible any fhew of pre- 
eminence, which would only expofe their perfons to greater 
danger. 


‘P. 476. A Mamldtk has rarely more’than one fufil, which 
he difcharges once, and then gives to his pi¢ton, to reload if 
he find opportunity.—One pair of piftols is attached to the 
body, and the fecond pair is carried in holfters, never about 
the body.--Of the arrows in a quiver I have no knowlege; 
occafionally in engaging the Bedouins the Mamliks ufe a light 
fpear, about fix feet long, or a mifdrak, which is often ten or 
twelve feet.—The former is thrown, the latter never difcharged 
from the hand. But thefe are by no means part of their com- 
mon arms.—One fabre is ufed moft adroitly and with extraor- 
dinary effect, by every expert horfeman, but never two—-This 
part of the officer’s account feems taken from the mouth of 
fome Egyptian peafant, who, as ufual, exaggerated. 


P. 476. From Alexandria to the mouth of the Nile is 
not twenty leagues, but from twelve to fifteen—The anecdote 
of the fhech in the fame page appears authentic. 


3R P. 479. 
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P. 479. The Mohammedans in general, and the Egyptians 
in particular, of whatever order, are very far from being 
regardlefs of the children.—On the contrary, they are ex- 
tremely anxious for their welfare. Perhaps their domeftic 
government may in fome degree afford an example of the 
happy medium between weak indulgence and unneceflary 
feverity ; and parents daily experience the benefit of this their 
moderation. Very few inftances of ingratitude are feen in their 
children. Women offering to fell their children, it remained 
for Boyer to difcover. If reduced to defperation they might 
have defired rather to fee their offspring in flavery than pierced 
with bayonets; but not the moft wretched of Egyptian mothers 
would ever have confented at any price to fell her child, even 
to Murad Bey. I rather imagine the writer miftaken as to 
this fact. 


A moitié nuds. Would not men go half naked in Great Bri- 
tain if the climate permitted it?—La peau dégotitante. In the 
populace of no nation are fewer cutaneous difeafes found, or 
the {kin more {mooth and healthy, than in the Egyptians. 
Fouillant dans des ruiffeaux, &c. Are hedgers and ditchers in 
any country very polifhed and delicate?—None are found 
raking the muddy channels but thofe whofe bufinefs it is to 
keep them clean. The houfes of the Alexandrines are neat, 
and comfortable according to their ideas, though perhaps they 
would appear gloomy to a French or Englifh man. 


P. 480. This is not quite correa. On the Weft of the W. 
branch of the Nile, the arable lands are very narrow, but to the 
Eaft 
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Eaft they extend along the road to Bilbeis and Salehich. The 
villages indeed are ill built ; yet a houfe is here of little ufe but 
as a fhelter from the fun. One of our neat, fnug, brick houfes, 
covered with red tiles, would be abfolutely intolerable in Egypt. 
They are poor becaufe the government is oppreflive, not be- 
caufe they are uninclined to labour. The muddy appearance 
of the Nile water is no motive for any Egyptian to abftain from 
drinking it; nor is any other circumftance attending it, except 
its being polluted. Water, according to their law, is not pol- 
luted by a camel, a horfe, or an ox drinking of it; but it is by 
a dog’s drinking, or a man wafhing his hands in it. 


481. Boyer feems to have been too hafty in numbering the 
inhabitants—400,000 feems to me about one-fourth too much. 


Ibid. The ftreets of Kahira are narrow, but inconveniences 
would attend their being wider. ‘The houfes are by no means 
without order: two long ftreets, as is feen in Niebuhr’s 
plan, bife& the city longitudinally and parallel with the river. 
The ftreets are often reCtilinear, though they are by no means 


rectangular. 


The ecclefiaftics all read, and many of them write. All 
merchants of any confequence read, and many write. Often 
their female offspring are taught to read. The Copts moft of 
them read and write. Who then regards the arts of reading 
and writing with admiration? The foldiers, the peafants, and 
the laborious part of the populace are ignorant enough of read- 

2R 2 ing 
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ing and writing, but by no means wonder or are aftonifhed at 
what they fee daily praGtifed. 


Berthier’s Letter, 2 Fru€tidor. 


P. 536. All Egypt, according to this writer, is in fubmiffion 
to the French troops ; but it appears the fartheft poft the latter 
have occupied is at four leagues from Cairo, where there is an 
entrenched camp; then there remain. 130 leagues yet to fubdue. 


P. 599. It feems to me impoffible that the old port could 
contain half the number of veffels here mentioned, viz. 300. 


. This place, whofe name is fo murdered, is fpelled 
Jibbrih. 


P. 603. In Julien’s letter, I know not how the flag could be 
placed on the walls of the celebrated city Thebes, when all that 
remains of that city is the ruins of public buildings, that formed 
a part of its interlor.—Often join, toc. There is one annual 
feaft dedicated to the Prophet, called Mewlet-en-Nebbi, which 
lafts one day ; and one feaft alfo annual in honour of cutting 
the Chalige, which alfo lafts one day. How did the foldiers 
then often celebrate them? 


604. The canal of Alexandria wanted nothing more than 
to be cleared of the fand which had accumulated in it, and to 
‘be defended by a dike againft the incroachments of the fea, 

which 
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which the citizens of Alexandria refufed to do for themfelves, 
left the repair of all other public works fhould be expected from 
them, and the Beys would not do it for them. 


Dolomieu’s Letter. 


Vol, 20. p. 50. He fays the Alexandria of the Greeks was 
fituated on a tongue of land, formed by earth lately accumu- 
lated, when the city was founded.—He means, I fuppofe, that 
the fea had left it but lately. This is poffible. The natural 
foil round the city is rock intermixed with fand. The vegetable 
mold appears to have been extraneous. If he fuppofe that 
diftri€t, like the Delta, to have been a depofition of the river, 
this feems utterly improbable ; all the circumftances are at va- 
riance,. which in fuch a cafe fhould be common to both. The 
land which divided the lake from the fea is a rocky ridge, which 
feems to have undergone no variation for a great length of time. 
The remark as to the column of Pompey is not new; but I 
cannot agree that the capital and bafe are of bad tafte. The 
fharp relief of the foliage and mouldings is worn off by time, 
and it-never was perhaps poffible to exhibit on granite marble 
the finer ftrokes of the chiffel, but the proportions, though not 
thofe of the later Corinthian, are ftritly conformable to thofe 
of the pureft age of architeture. What may have been dif- 
covered relatively to the obelifk by digging is uncertain; but 
from a comparifon of this with the circumftances attending the 
obelifks at Thebes, it cannot be deduced that much is loft of its 
height. It muft have been ereéted in the moft flourifhing ftate 
of the city, and while it remained in that ftate, it feems {carcely 

probable 
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probable that fuch multitudes of ruins fhould have exifted as to 
raife other buildings on them. Iam fatisfied, from the pofition 
of the one that remains entire, and the broken one near it, they 
never underwent a fecond arrangement, but remain in their re- 
lative pofition, as at the gate of fome public building. The 
obelifk is in a very low part of the city, (which indeed is all 
very low,) and very little above the level of the fea—how does 
this accord with the ruins of other buildings being yet found 
under it? Perhaps in this part a firm foundation was not found 
very near the furface, and the builders have formed an artificial 
one. The French antiquary may have miftaken this for the 
ruins of buildings. 


P. 59. My meafurement of the height of the pyramid was 
a few feet fhort of this, but does not very materially differ from 
the one here given. 


P.g5. El Maraboot is a kind of fort, aad the tomb of a 
faint, fituated on a high ground in the neighbourhood of the 
Gulf of the Arabs, a good view of which it commands. 
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No. VI. 
Explanation of the Plate facing page 286. 


i. THE principal inclofure, confifting of apartments exclu- 
fively appropriated to the ufe of the monarch. 

2. Principal rukkiba, or place of public audience. 

3. The large court where public audiences are given. 

4. Two gates, the one of the interior, the other of the 
great court; at both ftand flaves, to refufe admittance when the 
Monarch is not in the humour to do juftice; and the chief of 
them, to ftrike the greater awe, is the public executioner. 

5. Exterior court in which the public officers leave their 
horfes, and thence walk barefoot to the prefence of their mafter« 

6. External entrance, fronting the market-place. 

7. A court with fome apartments in it for faquirs, guards, and 
flaves. 

8. A wide court where are fome horfes tied. 

g- Rukkdiba at the other entrance, where the Sultan gives 
audience, principally in winter, and where he would be lefs 
public, © 

to. Small court furrounding that rukktba or fhed. 

11. Outer court where a mob aflembles, and horfes and flaves. 
are in waiting. 

12. Outer gate, called Bab-el-burrdni, as the great one is 
called Bab-el-Gebeia. 

13. A multitude of fmall apartments reaching almoft the 
whole length of the palace, where flaves are kept in confine- 

ment, 
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ment, as a punifhment for mifdemeanors; they are chained and 
fettered, and kept to hard labour, as dreffing and tanning lea- 
ther, making {pear heads, &c. 

14. A large court of irregular form filled with a multitude of 
{mall apartments for the women; they pafs through the two 
gates marked w to fetch water, but have no other outlet. Each 
of the principal women has.a large apartment, furrounded by a 
number of fmaller ones for her flaves; there are alfo apartments 
‘for cooking. 

15. Granary, which is builded on a frame of timber, to pre- 
vent the acceflion of the Zermis or white ant. 


16. Gate by which the women enter the Sultan’s aartinest | 


where that fex performs all offices. 
17. Stable or court where the beft horfes are kept tied, and 


fheltered from the fun. Ai 


The Eunuchs live in the interior, to be always near the Sul- 
tan; male flaves, wherever they can find a place. 

18. Are the flaves’ apartments who guard the entrance. 

19. A place where the faquirs read. 

The officers immediately attached to the court live in {mall 
inclofures on the outfide of the fence, as that marked 20. 

The houfes of the Meleks refemble this in miniature; thofe 
of inferior perfons only of {maller fize without divifions, and 
having fewer apartments. 

The exterior is an hedge of dry thorns, about ten feet thick, 
and as many high. 


THE END. 
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